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How to make a tired old bathroom 
look young and fresh again 


Free—New 1951 Home Book. Ideas for bathrooms, kitchens and basements 
Illustrated in full color. Brings you money-saving facts you need on both heating 
, . and plumbing. Pictures a wide choice of kitchen sinks, bathroom 
REMODEL YOUR BATHROOM with American- " P 8 ‘ . : : 
. ——_ . fixtures, and heating equipment of all types available through heat- 
Standard plumbing fixtures. They’re so attractive, so , ‘ : ‘ ‘ " . 
; , " ing and plumbing retailers who sell, service and install. Explains 
modern, so beautifully efficient they make any dis- eons dase qunnnent olen fee semedall Jest of 
2 2asy ay d emodeling. Just use the coupon. 
couraged old bathroom begin to look as young and pay P sd = 
fresh as the room above. There you see the smartly- 
designed, roomy Master Pembroke Bath; the stylish American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
1. . y ‘ " Dept. F81, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. sai MY 
Companion Lavatory; and the popular, quiet-flush- Building_—__U 
ing Master One-Piece Water Closet ... all in rich, Please send me your free HOME BOOK. Modernizing—— 
mellow Corallin color. American-Standard offers Name Heating: 
the world’s most complete line of quality fixtures Street ; 
and fittings, a wide choice of styles and colors m re re 
gs, c y colors, Cry & Store sieht 
in Caneda: Standord Sanitary & Dominion Radiator, Lid., Bathroom__— 
1201 Dupont Street, Toronto. Kitchen__——+ 
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Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER © CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS «© ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA ROM 
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. Here's what 
arsighted drivers are buying | 


Yo don’t have to be very farsighted, 
at that, to see that the tires you buy 
today are going to have to last a long time. 


For extra-long mileage and service, get 
Goodyear’s Super-Cushion tire. For just 
that reason, more people buy Goodyear’s 

* Super-Cushion tire — more new cars are 
equipped with Super-Cushions than with 
any other low-pressure tire! 


Worth remembering, too, is the fact that 
in addition to longer mileage, Super- 
Cushions give you smoother riding, 
_ easier steering and quicker stop- 
ping, too! 





SUPER JCUSHION 


Whe frat Ring on, weeds 


HAVE YOU TRIED 











For all-around farm 
work, here’s the ideal 
tire! It’s the Road 
Lug, designed by 
Goodyear for serv- 
ice both on and off 


the best features of a 
sure-gripping off- 
the-road tire with 
those of a long- 
mileage highway tire. 

















the road. Combines | 


Actual farm expe- 
rience proves 
Goodyear’s Rib 
Tread Implement Tire 
offers exceptional 
bruise protection, 
long and smooth 
tread wear. That's 
because it’s specially 
designed for mini- 
mum rolling resist- 
ance and easier 
operation of farm 
implements. 





these farm-proved Goodyear products? 


DOUBLE EAGLE ‘“‘DRY-PROOF” BATTERIES 
for extra service * KLINGTITE BELTS for all 
power drives * LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 
make blowouts harmless * PLIOFILM MARKET- 
ING BAGS—best way to pack fruits, vegetables 
* SANITARY HOSE makes dairy cleanup work 
easier. 


_ Goodyear builds a better tire for any farm use 


—for automobiles, trucks, tractors and farm 
implements. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Sper Cushion, Road Lag, Double Eagte, Klingtite, LifeGuard, Pliofilm—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohie 
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“thentie Western Cowboy Pants and Jacke 


IO 
3 *chool Wear or Anywhere. 


\S Lee RIDERS 











None Genuine Without This 
Branded Cowhide Label 


GOOD LOOKING! LONG WEARING! 


SANFORIZED FOR PERMANENT FIT 


The right clothes for “Back To School” and for any wear are Lee Riders. 
They're snug fitting, long wearing, comfortable. Lee Rider Pants are 
made with either zipper or button front . .¢ side opening zipper optional 
‘in Ladies’ and Girls’ sizes. Lee Overalls for Boys “Just like Dad’s.” 






Shirts and Pants, Dungarees, 
Union-Alls, Lee Riders 


The H. D. LEE COMPANY, INC. 


Kansas City, Mo. * Trenton, N. J. * South Bend, Ind, 
Minneapolis, Minn. © San Francisco, Calif. 
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] CROSSBRED LAMBS 
GROW FASTER 

Experiments by USDA show 

that crossing of pure breeds 


produces superior lambs. Farm 


(1) More of them live to the e 
weaning age. (2) They reach S 

market weight in less time. ervice 
(3) They yield more wool. 


DON’T FEED YOUR GRAIN TO RATS! 


When grain bins are empty in summer, it’s your 
best time to ratproof them, points out USDA. See your 
County Agent and get him to organize a community- 
wide war on rats. 


3 FREEZE ‘EM, 
RECOMMENDS 
USDA, 

as an ideal way of preserv- 
ing our peach crop — for 
“fresh fruit” desserts all win- 
ter. Researchers say to peel 
without dipping in hot wa- 
ter; slice directly into cold 
syrup, and add ascorbic acid 
to prevent darkening. 


CITIES 


SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


Accessories for the farm 


4 “BEST OIL KNOWN TO SCIENCE!” Ses 74 MAINTENANCE ECONOMY 


... That’s the technical verdict on Cities Service Premium Koolmotor § demands the lasting toughness .. . smoothness .. . 
-.. made by the noted “Heart-Cut” process, for steadier, smoother, §j sound weather-protection ... of Cities Service Trojan 
cleaner operation that helps farm engines stay on the job. Koolmotor’s bakes = greases. There’s a correct type for every application, 
tighter power seal and ability to stand up in constant tough service throughout your equipment. Choose with the help 
add to this oil’s economy. Full facts from your Cities Service Farm of your Cities Service Farm Representative. You'll 
Representative. Call him now. be saved lay-ups—and expense! 
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for cleaner, healthier teeth! 


Life itself sparkles for those with a 
sparkling smile—that’s so true! Use 
Ipana, and see for yourself. Ipana gets 
teeth cleaner, uncovers the full sparkle 


| 


For teeth so \ 
Sparkling bright !.-the answer 
{ is IPANA! 


of your smile—and helps prevent tooth 
decay. And how that sparkling Ipana 
taste and ny refresh your mouth, 
sweeten your breath! Get Ipana today. 


Sparkling fresh !. The answer 


How cleansing wit 
helps keep your o 


I] to 

1, TEETH. Brush a ; 

reduce tooth decay effec 

ammoniated or Teg 

MS. Brush te 

‘i Sjpene's active cleansing foam “~ 
‘and soft calculus from gum marg 

um inflammation @ 


oth surfaces thorou 
tively, no o 
ular—has been prove 
eth from gum — sa 
s—where 
Yes, clean 


—_ healthy. 


is (PANA! 


h lpona Tooth Paste 

hole mouth healthy 

ghly with Ipana. To 
ther tooth paste— 
d better than Ipana. 


ins toward biting edges. 


irritating debris 
they can lead to 
ing teeth with 


Npene helps keep your whole mouth ] 





Meet Our New Editor 


IRST of all this 

month we'd like to 
present our new associ- 
ate editor, Harold Ben- 
ford. He is already well 
known to many of you. 
For the last four years 
he has been contribut- 
ing regularly to our col- 
umns as a dirt farmer 
operating Plainsman 
Farms, in Chambers 
County, Ala. He did so 
well both as farmer and 
contributor that we felt he could 
render Southern farm families even 
greater service as a full-time editor. 
He will, we'd like to add, continue 
to farm. 

Ben was born and reared on a 
farm in Winston County, Ala. After 
finishing his high school years at 
Haleyville, he went to Auburn. There 
he received his B. S. Degree in agri- 
cultural education in 1937. Then fol- 
lowed postgraduate work in agron- 
omy and soils on a teaching schol- 
arship. He was awarded his M. S. 
Degree in 1940. 


For a year he worked as soil sur- 
veyor in Limestone County, Ala., 
with the State Department of Agri- 
culture. For another year he was a 
county conservationist working with 
the Soil Conservation Service. From 
1943 through 1946 he was in charge 
of the experimental fields at Tuske- 
gee, Lafayette, and Alexandria for 
the Alabama Experiment Station. As 
a dirt farmer from 1947 to July 1 of 
this year he built up a run-down, 
washed-away, 1,160-acre plantation 
to a modern farm. He found a total 
of 15 or 20 acres in “patches.” He 
left it with 50 acres in alfalfa, 95 in 
fescue, 120 in sericea, 6 in oats, and 
275 in crimson clover and grass, and 
8 in fescue and Ladino clover. He 
found no cattle; he left it with over 
100 head. He found no fences; he 
left it with 16 miles of good fencing. 


In 1940 Ben married Marcia Ham- 


Mr. Benford 


lin of Chambers Con 
ty. That was, we th 
the smartest move 
ever made. Today ¢ 
have two fine bow 
Benjamin, 9, and Frar 
6. Marcia’s father } 
one of Chambers Coun. 
ty’s good farmers, grow.” 
ing cotton and milking” 
20 to 30 cows. All hig 
neighbors know him 
“Mack.” Ben’s pare 
continued to live | 
their farm in Winston County 4 
their deaths. 4 
Ben will be calling on many 
you, especially if you're doing 
usual things with crops or mod 
machinery. For a farm boy broy 
up in the hills of northwest Alab 
he has already had one shock 
proved almost too much for him. 4 
found North Florida shade tobag 
growers saving and using cockleh 
as a cover crop. Even after he fe 
that the cocklebur is about tops] 
controlling nematodes, the prad 
was hard to believe. 


The first issue of fall, com 
next month, will bring to you! 
wealth of immediately usable factg 
well as all the entertainment and 
spiration that you expect ev 
month. Features scheduled inch 

How To Check Corn Yields—By J, 
Johnson. 

Lake County’s Agriculture Is Built on 
Cooperation—By Harold Benford, 

Does Rescue Grass Have a Place?= 
A Symposium. 

Successful Community Programs—By 
Walter S. Brown. 

How To Use Electric Fence—By R, 
Zimmerman. ; 
Atomic Energy and Your Farm 

John McKinney. 

Succeeding With Zoysia Grass 
—By L. A. Niven. 

You Can Shoot Good Picture 
John McKinney. 

For the Night Witches Ride =| 
Johnnie Hovey. 

Meals Planned Around Vegetak 
By Carolynn Flanders. 3 


The Happy Pair on Our Cover 


HO could say which is happier 

—the little red-headed girl on 
our cover or her-pet kitten? The little 
girl looks as if she might be posing 
for someone who loves her very 
much. And the kitten is absolutely 
and positively sure he is loved! Both 
look very well satisfied with them- 
selves and each other. 


All our readers, we are sure, will 
enjoy this little glimpse of child hap- 
piness. In just a moment the camera 
will click, and then an irresistible 
redhead will bite a big hunk out of 
that juicy apple and a kitten will 
look up into the face of his mistress 
and purr contentedly. They're a 
grand team—this little girl and her 
beloved pet. John Mechling, famous 
photographer of children, made this 
appealing picture for us. 

Trimmed right under our logotype, 
this cover would make a very color- 
ful picture for framing and hanging 
in a child’s room. 


Next month’s cover combines 
old and new in cattle breeding. 
J. Clinton Shepherd has taken t 
grace of Guernseys, majesty of 
fords, and interest of Brahmans @ 
combined them for unusual effect.” 








Only STEEL can 
(lo so many jobs 
so well 








CLEAN AS A KITCHEN is the modern dairy barn, carefully designed to be as MORE PRECIOUS THAN GOLD is water on oie farm. per when it ¢ comes to solving 
efficient and sanitary as possible. United States Steel contributes Stainless water problems, only steel can do so many jobs so well. The well-drilling rig is 
Steel for corrosion-resistant milking and milk storage equipment, Universal steel; the water-well casing is steel; the pipe that carries the life-giving water 
Atlas Cement for durable, easy-to-clean barn floors, National Pipe for cow- to crops all over the farm is steel. In this picture, the scow of a drilling rig is 
stalls and scores of other steel products to help the farmer achieve the greater pushing a gush of water out of a nearly-completed well. It happens often, 
farm production with minimum man-hours of work so vital today. and it’s a real thrill when it does! 


Iron and Steel SCRAP 
is a Vital Defense Materia 
LETS GET IT 
INTO THE MILLS 


oR YOU 


1 : rn "y 4 | | ie IT MEANS MORE a ame 





MORE STEEL 


eee 
iL 





“STEEL BUILDINGS provide safe storage for grain and machinery REVOLUTIONARY IMPLEMENT does 3 jobs. If you 
against weather hazards and fire . . . and upkeep is practically nil.” want to plant a second crop, such as oats, in a 
hat’s been the experience of Marvin Price, Mullinsville, Kansas. pasture ... and still have your pasture grass un- 
is recommendation is especially worth noting now, when America disturbed . . . this new machine will do it for 
is mobilizing, and practical protection for valuable farm equipment you. It seeds, fertilizes and renovates a pasture 
and many farm products has become more important than ever. all in one operation . . . and does it without 


plowing up and destroying established sod! 


and this trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


lJ N | FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL—Furnaces in the U.S. produced an average of more than 8 million tons 
of steel every month in 1950. Every month, their output exceeded a full yeor's production in all but four foreign countries. 


&. Yi Listen to ... NBC Symphony Orchestra, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel, 
S . - ro, 5 National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
tars elping fo y Swilld a Deller 7Imerica.. Fmmcmetew Ne “ 

< ~ 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. © NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY © TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEELiSUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Never neglect 
a blister 


The tiniest injury can become infected. 
Never take a chance. Always use 
BAND-AID, the only adhesive band- 
age that gives you Johnson & Johnson 


quality. 
Always look for the name 
on the box 


100% STERILE 


BAND-AID means MADE BY 


Gofmenafohmnon 


—— 
ee MAIL BOX 


Tip of the Tongue 


Many thanks to Rev. John W. Hol- 
land for his July sermon, “Our Mis- 
takes: Three Things To Do.” This 
sermon should be a great help to all 
who read it, as it was to me: In my 
opinion, this was one of the best, al- 
though one of the briefest sermons I 
have ever read or heard. 

Miss Jo Anne Higdon, 
Jackson County, N. C. 


I believe in The Progressive Farm- 
er like I do my Bible. All the infor- 
mation it gives is good. Most im- 
portant, I don’t remember seeing any 
wine, beer, or liquor advertisements. 
| The only thing I don’t understand is 

how we get it so cheaply. We get 
' so much for so little. 

Nellie J. Stancil, 

Wilson County, N. C. 


I would like very much to have the 
painting on the cover of the July issue 
suitable for framing. My husband is 
a veterinarian and we would like to 
have the picture to frame and hang in 
our veterinary hospital. Never have I 
seen an animal study so “real.” 

Mrs. C. Z. Lockhart, 
Bradley County, Tenn. 





We’ve had numerous requests for 
the July cover. We're sorry that the 
design made it impossible to get spe- 

cial reprints without the “logotype.” 





| T have taken your magazine for 40 

years. I cannot say I always enjoy 

| it, for facts are stubborn, but I must 
say I study and profit by it. 

H. H. Gaston, 

Mobile County, Ala. 


Tall Bales Are Tall Tales 


__ Referring to the short letter in the 
| July issue ridiculing “tall tales,” this 

writer, along with many others, enjoys 
the hearty laugh they give. I, of 
course, know the “tale” is a joke. I 
respectfully ask those of your readers 
who object to “tall tales” to think 
about the “stork bird” who, we are 
told as children, brings us all tied up 
in the cloth—also the tale about “Santa 
Claus.” 

All opposed to and all favoring 
“Tall Tales” write the editor. Let’s 
continue to have a good rib-tickling 
ind belly-shaking laugh. 

A. M. Moyer, 
Jenkins County, Ga. 


I was so disappointed when I re- 
ceived our new: Progressive Farmer 
and the “Tall Tales” were missing. 
Several of my. neighbors were also 
disappointed. I very much disagree 
with the lady that wrote you calling 
them ridiculous. 


These tales are so much of an un- 





truth that even a small child would 


| recognize that at once. 


I*don’t see any difference in pay- 


ing for the jokes called “Pickin’s.” Cer- 
tainly most of them are just jokes, in- 
tended to add a little humor to your 
magazine. How about Santa Claus, 
the Easter bunny, and the fairy that 
gets the tooth from under the pillow 
and leaves money? These things are 
told to children and they are made 
to believe in them. 


“Tall Tales” are called just what 
they are and are not capable of de- 
ceiving any one. Please, by all means, 
continue to print them. Even a min- 
ister will get up and tell a joke that 
will bring out a point in his sermon. 

Mary A. Lawrence, 
Dallas County, Ala. 


Mrs. R. B. Price condemned “tall 
stories.” I can’t see that they are any 
different from. “Pickin’s” or “Ham- 
bone,” which have given us laughs 
for many years. Perhaps we should 
change the title of “Tall Tales” to 
“Just for Laughs,” or something simi- 
lar for the sake of critical folks. 

Mrs. J. W. Womack, 
Houston County, Ga. 


How my heart rejoiced when I read 
Mrs. R. B. Price’s letter in last month’s 
Progressive Farmer concerning those 
“tall stories” which you've been print- 
ing. I think it is a shame to the rest of 
the magazine, which has so many 
helpful articles in it, to print such 
things. It’s bad to pay someone for 
telling an untruthful story, which is 
declared by God’s Word to be sin, for 
in Ephesians 4:25, we read: “Where- 
fore putting away lying, speak every 
man truth with his neighbor . . 


I agree with Mrs. Price that “inte 
your money could be used for a much 
better purpose. 

Miss Lula Claire Underwood, 
Greene County, Ga. 


While looking for “Can You Beat 
It?” I found the letter on “ridiculous 
tales.” I enjoy reading “Can You Beat 
It?” very much. I don’t know anyone 
personally who has written a “Tall 
Tale.” I don’t believe they would 
have written them with the intention 
of writing a falsehood. I don’t take a 
paper or read an article that I don’t 
enjoy, and I wish you would continue 
printing “tall stories.” 

Selvis B. Holcomb, 
Bibb County, Ala. 


You'll find a full column of “tall” 
boll weevil tales on page 63 this issue. 


Excellent Hespital Service 


May I say a few words about our 
wonderful Government hospitals? 
Last winter this old couritryman got 
sick and in need of an operation. But, 
like millions of other Americans, I was 
without money and unable to raise 
the hundreds of dollars necessary to 
go to a private hospital. And then 
came along a young man who had en- 
joyed the benefits of a Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital and informed 
me that since I had been in the Navy 


(Continued on page 73) 





is a natural 


for greaseless | 
good grooming 
and healthier, / 
handsomer hair’ 


co-starring in RKO’s 
“BEST OF THE BADMEN” 


ONLY DANDRUFF- 
DESTROYING* JERIS HAS” 

_ THIS FRESH, CLEAN-SCE 

’ MASCULINE FRAGRANCE 


only JERIS has all these five feat 


1. Natural, greaseless good grooming, ~ 
2. Healthier, handsomer, look-alive ? 
3. A stimulated, feel-alive scalp. 
4. Dandruff germs* destroyed on co 
5. Exclusive, fresh masculine frag 
Get JERIS today at drug and 7 
toilet goods counters everywhere. — 
Applications at barber shops. - 


When Jack's pate was oily 
His hair appeal was nil 
He switched to greaseless JERIS 
And now he’s 
got his Jill. 


ANTISEPTIC 


HAIR TON ic i 


aettyrosgerem ovale, hag 
many ties os 
the couse of infectious dandruff, 





"| 


ORE PULL POWER with 12% more engine power 


Dependable Farmall engine power — all you need for ALL your two-plow, two- 
ow work... power for eight to ten acres a day of top-quality plowing. Use 
dither a trailing-type plow, or the new quick-connect McCormick two-furrow, 
\tinch plow shown here, turning furrows eight inches deep in tough sod. 


Xe tte ! 
SD errr eer. 


~ rarmate 





"te ses 


MORE PULL POWER with big-diameter tires 


The Super C’s greater engine power and traction-weight are turned into pulling 
power by 54-inch-high tires. Watch how they grip the ground to lug the load, 

tires of smaller diameter tend to slip and spin. Less wheel slippage means 
you do more work faster, with less fuel. Tires last longer, too. 
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MORE PULL POWER with balanced weight and power 


Users say: “Where other tractors with even greater rated horsepower bog 
down, the Super C walks away with the load.” You'll be amazed at how much 
the Super C pulls... you can actually feel the high-traction pull you get with 
the proper balance between Super C engine power and tractor weight. 


MORE PU Qyin.test 

Judge by PULL POWER at the drawbar! Sock a plow down into the ground 
or hitch to any other heavy-pulling load, until the Super C engine is delivering 
its full power. Then watch the clean, slip-free tracks left by rear tire cleats. Where 
others slip and dig, those big-diameter Super C tires carry the load steadily along. 


MAKE YOUR OWN PULL POWER COMPARISON! Ask your IH Dealer for a demonstration . . . Test the Super C on a heavy drawbar load or with any 
of its 25 McCormick work-matched implements. See why you get more PULL POWER— more work, at less operating cost—with a Farmall Super C! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use —McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . 
Motor Trucks . ... Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers. General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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‘oll bn with 
CHINp Cue 


PRINCE ALBERT 





THE BEST BET FOR 
A‘MAKINS’ CIGARETTE 
IS MILD, MELLOW 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
ITS CRIMP CUT 
FOR PERFECT 
ROLLING! 


















tor nilder, 


O) Cf Wd 
Cigatentes, 





IF YOU ROLL YOUR OWN, try Prince Albert for fast 


“‘makin’s’’. 


It packs right, rolls right, sets right in the 


paper! Makes trim, neat cigarettes! 


More Men Smoke 


PRINCE 


than any other 





tobacco 


TUNE IN “‘GRAND OLE OPRY”, 







a 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, N, C. 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 





SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 


EACE in Korea 

should not cause 
you to change your pro- 
duction plans. The de- 
mand pattern will not be 
changed. Any major 
market reactions are apt 
to be temporary — and 
to bring prices in line 
with crop prospects. 


Inflation pressure will’ 
ease, but continue 


price trends from now 
into 1952 is expected. 


The price advantage 
of farmers has been cut 
back to 6 points—a decline of 7 points 
in the parity ratio in the past four 
months. 

Prices of farm products have been 
going down. Prices of items farmers 
buy have been holding steady or 
working up. The squeeze is apt to 
force the parity ratio below 100 be- 
fore the end of 1951. 


The probable market trend indi- 
cates that it will be advisable to: 

1) Either sell crops early or 2) be 
prepared to hold into 1952. Early 
Southern crops can 
be sold ahead of 
harvests to the 
north and before 
prices drop this fall. 

Cotton should be 
sold as promptly as 
it cun be harvested 
unless prices drop 
to near loan levels. 
Support range is 29 
cents to 32.5 cents 
per pound. Future 
price will depend 
on world demand 
and USDA export 
control. The an- 
nounced policy is to 
allow exports of all 
cotton not needed 
for domestic use 
and a 2 million-bale 
carry-over. 

Soybean price should hold above 
last year, but will drop during the fall 
if the big bean and cotton seed crop 
is produced that is in prospect. Push 
harvest of early beans and sell unless 
prepared to store, and keep protected 
into next year. Support price is $2.45 
per bushel—39 cents above last year. 


Rice production may reach a rec- 
ord high, and prices will be high. 

Grain Sorghum — There will be a 
larger crop than expected earlier. 
Large acreages of abandoned wheat- 
land have gone into grain sorghums. 
Prices will be below corn and will cut 
your feeding costs. 


Peanut carry-over has been re- 
duced in the last 30 days, but will be 
above normal. If yields are as high as 
last year’s record yield, prices will go 
below support level ($230 per ton) 
during harvest. 

Tobacco prices should remain well 
above support prices which will be 
near 50 cents for the major types. 
World and domestic use is running 
ahead of production due to allotments 
and the labor shortages that- are 
plaguing other operations almost 
everywhere. 


WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 








“ .. Then I agreed with Mrs. Mur- 
dock that it would be a shame to 
take one and break up the family.” 


has been working 
so buy protein feed 
only as needed. 

‘ Wheat Carry-Over jp 
July 1952 is forecast 
about the same ag for 
this year. Prices should 
work higher. 

Protect your livestock 
and poultry operations 


(Prepared for The Progres- by buying feed ahead 
: sive Farmer monthly by 
strong. A leveling off of Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Inc., America’s largest 
farm management service 
organization, in coopera- 
tion with our editors.) 


and by growing as much 
of your winter pasture 
needs as practical. Make 
all arrangements now to 
hold down your winter 
feed costs. 

Egg prices will be higher this fal}. 
Shortage of early pullets will keep 
eggs up until December. 


Commercial broilers have stepped 
in on the market that has been held by 
beef and pork. This is the fastest. 
growing industry in agriculture, Reo. 
ord numbers going to market have not 
broken the price. Now, with the 
shortage of both hogs and cattle g0- 
ing to market, price should increase, 
By September more pork and beef 
will cut meat prices. 

Turkey prices 
should be at profit. 
able levels this fal] 
even though a new 
all-time high in 
numbers will be 
sold—up 7 per cent 
from last year. Sell 
early birds in Sep- 
tember when 
Armed Forces are 
buying for overseas 
shipment. Keep tur 
keys on good pas 
ture and full-feed 
home-grown feed 
to hold down cost. 
No protein supple. 
ment is needed 
after they reach 20 
weeks of age. 








Sell hogs as rap- 
idly as they can be 
finished for market. Prices may break 
sharply in September, regardless of 
price controls. Sows to be sold and 
other off-grade hogs should be sent to 
market before Aug. 15. 

Feeder cattle should be delayed u- 
til about October unléss you are able 
to buy cattle being forced to market 
by drouth. More meat will be going 
to market this fall and should cause 
all livestock prices to decline. 

Dairying will pay for several years. 
As defense demands are reduced in 
the years ahead, the market for mik 
will be much more stable than for 
beef. Stay with dairying. 


Concentrated Whole Milk may 
create a new market for southem 
dairymen. The concentrate will keep 
one to two weeks under ordinary 
household refrigeration. It can be 
shipped in a third less space than 
whole milk. Farmers will receive 
Grade A prices while consumer co 
will be 2 to 8 cents a quart less. 

Buy ewes as the season progresses 
to expand your flock—if you can 
dle more sheep. Buy directly from 
Western ranches. Two or three ye# 
olds are best. 


Cottonseed meal a 
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Advance-Design 
Trucks 





























(Continuation of standard equipment 
and trim illustrated is dependent 
on availability of material.) 









Built for Your Loads 
.-.and Your Roads! 





You have your own hauling problems on your roads. Single-unit axle housing, extra-capac- Lowest Priced Line 
farm ... your own loads, your own roads. ity springs and axle. Right power for your Gautts Qremsh end Qeerdhnet 0 this. eaves 
And Chevrolet makes sure you get the truck needs, too . .. Thriftmaster or 105-h.p. you money. Chevrolet builds the lowest priced line of 
that suits your needs. Right power, right body Loadmaster engine. And if you need it, you CORD SANS TERE VO. CE Oe See 
and load capacity, right wheelbase .. . in- can get a 2-speed rear axle, optional at 
cluding the new 179” wheelbase chassis that extra cost (series 5000 and 6000). Cabs are 
handles special bodies up to 16 feet long. rugged all-welded construction, with plenty 
Take a look at the Chevrolet platform truck of room and comfort. 
shown above. Great for moving machinery You'll sure like the way this Chevrolet truck 





and equipment, hauling baled hay, feed and handles—recirculating ball-type steering, 
other commodities. Comes in 10 different Synchro-Mesh shifting, self-energizing brakes. 


models, handling payloads from 2000 Ibs. That goes for all Chevrolet trucks .. . pick- Low-Cost Operation 

to 10,700 Ibs. Tough, durable hardwood ups, panels, platforms, stakes, conventional Economical is the word for Chevrolet trucks. Their 

planks in platform are uniform in width— | and C.O.E. chassis for special bodies. Talk high-efficiency Valve-in-Head engines cut gas ond 
oil costs .. . save you money every mile. 


easy and economical to replace—with flush- over your hauling or delivery needs with 
type skid strips and stake pockets. Rugged your Chevrolet dealer. Chevrolet Division 
channel type frame for field work and rough of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








High Resale Value 
Over the years, Chevrolet trucks have brought higher 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! trade-in allowances than other trucks in their price 
fleld. That's because greater valve is built in! 





Check Chevrolet’s Advance-Design Truck Features: Two GREAT VALVEIN-HEAD ENGINES —the 105-h.p. Loadmaster or the 

92-h.p. Thriftmaster—give more power per gallon, lower cost perload © POWER-JET CARBURETOR—smooth, quick acceleration °¢, DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH 

—tasy-action engagement « SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS—fast, smooth shifting ¢ HYPOID REAR AXLES—dependability and long life ¢« NEW TORQUE- 

ACTION BRAKES—on light-duty models © PROVED DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—on medium-duty models «¢ NEW TWIN-ACTION REAR BRAKES 

—on heavy-duty models © NEW DUAL-SHOE PARKING BRAKE—on heavy-duty models © NEW CAB SEAT—complete riding comfort ¢ NEW VENTIPANES— 

improved ventilation © WIDE-BASE WHEELS—increased tire mileage © BALL-TYPE STEERING—easier handling © UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES—better construction 
ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING—increased comfort, modern appearance. 


GENERA 
ANG] i 


POWER TO PLOW 
WITHOUT WASTING 
TIME OR FUEL 


General farm tires on your 

tractor grip, bite, dig-in where » 
cchers only slip.adspin, Mere Seca T ass we 
General’s Angle-Action tread wider tread. Puts more rubber on the 
saves you time and fuel with a 

every turn of the wheel. Saves 

you time when time is money. 
Saves you money all the time... 
all of its extra long life. 


New General Tractor Tire is o modern 
powerhouse of traction. The first tire to give 
you more rubber, more cleats, more cord 
for greater strength, longer useful life. 






























THE 


GENERAL 


FARM TIRE 


Faster, self-cleaning open-center tread 
makes mud, dirt and trash fly as Angle- 
Action “pops” the cleats back into position 
as they leave the ground. 








Positive traction forward or backward; 
in wet, slippery clover; in axle-deep mud; 
backing up gravelly inclines or in sticky 
bottom land. Angle-Action traction. 








Even center wear, easier riding on hard 
surfaces because of overlapping center 
bars. Three “feet” on the ground at all 
times. Angle-Action tread wears slowly. 
















Useful life of tire is lengthened by wide, 
deep thick lugs at the shoulder; sloped and 
angled for maximum resistance to tearing. 
Generals outlast several treads! 

















WHAT’S NEW 


in Agriculture 


By Eugene Butler 
Vice President and Editor 
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What Will Cotton Prices Do? 


OT at all loath to count its eggs before they hatch, the Agricul. 

ture Department already is planning what to do with a cotton 
crop it expects to reach a bumper 16 to 17 million bales. Home 
consumption, if everything goes well, will be about 10 million bales, 
Exports will be boosted to 5% million bales. About 1 million bales 
will be added, ‘officials figure, to the present 2 million-bale cany. 
over. Unless present plans are upset, crop officials will again ask for . 
a minimum of 16 million bales in 1952. 

Department officials, however, still do not feel completely at ease, 
Drastic improvement in prospects for-world peace could, they con- 
cede, leave them with a serious price support problem. Supports 
already are guaranteed at 90 per cent of parity. But officials fee 
they would be morally obligated to go higher than the 30 to $1 
cents per pound that would add up to. There is some talk already 
of the possibility of asking Congress to raise supports to parity to 
compensate for higher production costs, if prices should start slip 
ping too badly. Currently, parity is about 34 cents a pound. On 
the bearish side is an official estimate that world cotton production 
for the year 1951-52 will be around 35 million bales, somewhat in 
excess of estimated world consumption. 





Farming “Know-How” Goes Abroad 


We are giving generously of the most important agricultunl 
“commodity” we possess, without diminishing in the least the 
amount we have. That commodity is farming “know-how.” This 
year, under various assistance programs, more than 1,500 foreign 
agricultural specialists are visiting this country to study our meth- 
ods. This is in addition to the hundreds of young farm folks we 
are bringing here to live and work on farms, and the hundreds we 
are sending abroad to do the same in Europe. 

Farm experts from more than 25 nations are among those here 
as guests of our Land Grant Colleges, experiment stations, Regional 





Research Laboratories and other agricultural institutions. There Aluminum’s 
are no “security” regulations to hamper them, no top secrets to be freedom fror 
kept from them. We are building more than good will; we are to establish it 
building a strong free world based on cooperation, understanding, tial. M 
and productivity, which will raise living standards for millions. c. ee a 
Our Point Four program got off to a slow start. But it nowis it piles up sa 
beginning to roll. It is a two-way street, for under it we are sending Even more 
more than 100 of our top farm experts abroad as technical advisers : 
in more than 20 salient: 4 the subject oO 
minum’s rad 
USDA Insists on More Farm Suppli anion 
uppies in summer. 
Agriculture Department officials refuse to be discouraged. They losses and in 


continue to appeal to defense production agencies for adequate 
allocations of critical materials needed to keep farm production it 
high gear. So far, they have been rebuffed. Still far short of mini 
mum requirements are machinery and agricultural chemicals, espe 
cially fertilizer and pesticides. 

Farmers will get through this year without too much difficulty. 
But unless a more liberal allocations policy is adopted, a real pinch 
will develop in 1952, USDA production officials say. New machi 
ery may be 25 to 30 per cent short of this year. Nitrogen and suk 
phur are likely to be critically short of needs. Secretary Brannal 
has estimated we will need 500,000 tons more nitrogen next year 
meet production schedules. But he fears we will have less than thi 
year. The dispute between USDA and defense is developing il 
one of the hottest in Washington. 4 

















e e e § 
Big News in Little Space : 
3 

Satisfactory weed control is now the biggest draw-back to coli 
plete mechanization of the cotton crop. Farmers must find som 
way to get away from hoe hands that have cost $5 to $6 a daym} 
some parts of Texas this season. Fine (Continued on page 





















for rustproof performance 


without painting. ... 


For heat-reflection that 


helps production... 


Aluminum’s easier application, longer life and 
freedom from maintenance would alone suffice 
to establish it as a favorite farm building mate- 
tial. More and‘more farmers are learning how 
it piles up savings through the years. 

Even more challenging...and more and more 
the subject of agricultural experiments...is alu- 
minum’s radiant heat reflectivity. Tests prove 
that aluminum keeps interiors up to 15° cooler 
in summer...reducing hot-weather poultry 
losses and increasing production from livestock 


Reynolds also serves the farmer with Aluminum Cable (ACSR). Port- 


as well as poultry. Conversely, aluminum helps 
retain winter heat. 

Thus farm profits are stretched two ways... 
by reduction of costs and by increase of income. 

Military demand for aluminum affects the 
total supply of this roofing and siding. But alu- 
minum production is expanding. Keep asking 
your dealer for Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum, 
corrugated and 5-V Crimp. 

Reynolds Metals Company, Building 
Products Division, Louisville 1, Ky. 


able Irrigation Pipe, Siphon Tubes, Paint Pigment and Freezer Foil - le. 


as well as Gutters and Downspouts, Windows and Reflective Insulation, 





eal 
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READ WHAT THESE USERS OF ALUMINUM SAY: 


“1 built a gambrel barn for my cattle...find that 

this aluminum is the only metal to use. It reduces 

the interior heat by 20° on the hottest days..." 
—J. T. Knott, Jr., Knightdale, N. C. 


**| built a pack house and | must say it (aluminum) 
is much cooler to work under...No upkeep is im- 
portant since | have spent $140 painting my other 
roofs..." —R. F. Richardson, Knightdale, N. C. 


“! figure | make money two ways with aluminum. 
1 know I'll never have to paint it or replace it, and 
it's making me more money on each batch of 
chickens.” —Charles Robinson, Center, Texas 


INSTITUTE P 


e-—S— Pw ewe ee 


NAME. 


REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, Box 1800, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Please send me FREE [] “Aluminum Adaptor Plan”; 
(0 More information on buildings numbered (1) (2) (3) (4). 


1 enclose check or M.O. in amount of $ 
for complete plans for buildings (1) (2) (3) (4). 





PF-8 








ADDRESS 





MY DEALER’S NAME. 
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Willys 4-Wheel-Drive Vehicles 


Hep Vou Keep Me ork Mouing on Schedule / 





4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCKS 


With farm labor so scarce, it is more important than ever to 
keep each season’s work right on schedule. One of your biggest 
helps in doing that is the 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck. 

This sturdy truck, with the extra traction of all-wheel drive, 
is your best assurance of getting jobs done on time, regardless 
of weather, bad roads and tough driving conditions. It will 
pull through mud, sand, snow and boggy fields that no ordinary 
truck could tackle. It has spectacular grade-climbing ability 


The Willys is powered by the sensational F-head HURRI- 
CANE Engine, with a compression ratio of 7.4 to 1 (7.8 optional 
for high altitude). It has selective 2- and 4-wheel drive, with 
regular and special low gear ratios, giving you an operating 
range to meet all travel conditions. 

Ask your Willys Dealer to demonstrate the 4-Wheel-Drive 
Willys Truck now. Only by driving it can you know how fully 
you can depend on the Willys to get work done anytime, any- 





WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS. TOLEDO ° 


and stands up under rough cross-country travel. 








The Farm ‘Jeep’ is a versatile, all-season worker that can pitch 
in to almost any farm job—and do it quickly and well. Equipped 
with hydraulic lift, the ‘Jeep’ is efficient with either 3-point- 
hitch implements or standard pull implements. Its 4-wheel 
drive provides extra tractive power for steady pulling under 
slippery or loose soil conditions. 

The wide operating range of the Farm ‘Jeep’ makes it useful 
in the field and around the farm the whole year through. In 
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where. 118-inch wheelbase; 5,300 Ibs. G.V.W. 





low range it pulls implements at regular tractor speeds. In high 
range, the ‘Jeep’ can be driven at normal highway speeds. With 
selective 2- and 4-wheel drive, the ‘Jeep’ gives you a choice of 
traction and speed to meet any work or travel need. 

To see what the Farm ‘Jeep’ can do for you, ask your Willys 
Dealer to demonstrate it on your own land. You will see why 
more than 80,000 ‘Jeep’ owners say that there is nothing to 
match it for all-around usefulness 365 days a year. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKER OF 4-WHEEL-DRIVE VEHICLES 
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were the best in history. This was due to two 

factors: 1) absence of diseases and 2) use of 
high-yielding varieties. Yields ranged from 40 to 87 
bushels. If one did not make 50 bushels or better, 
he did not even report. 

Small grain men list this as “a good oat year.” 
There were two draw-backs to a large, over-all crop: 
alate, dry fall and heavy freezes in late November 
and again Feb. 1. Many oats killed back in Novem- 
ber were in the needle stage. Those that survived 
this freeze were hard-hit again in February. But 
even with 40 to 60 per cent stands, they came on 
and made excellent yields. 


i yields along the Gulf Coast last spring 





In many ways the outstanding oat and the one 
most talked about is the Southland. This is a new 
hybrid developed by W. H. Chapman, associate 
agronomist with the North Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion. It started with a single head in the spring of 
1948. Growers were able to expand it to 9,000 
bushels in Florida last year. This was made possi- 
‘ble by cooperating with the Federal Substation, 
Aberdeen, Idaho, thus getting two crops in a year. 
This year’s estimated yield is 350,000 bushels. This 
is from 8,000 acres with 2,000 of these producing 
certified seed. 

In March this year the oat outlook was dubious. 
Many fields were plowed under, but those that left 
them were more than surprised. A chief charac- 
teristic of the Southland oat is its ability to produce 
abundant seed under very unfavorable circum- 
stances. As an illustration, L. T. Rhodes, Jr., of our 
county, had a 5-acre block which looked good Jan. 
30. A temperature of 15 degrees on Jan. 31 left 
oats in fair condition, but the 10 degrees on Feb. 1 
knocked them out completely. There wasn’t a green 
sprig anywhere. Within a week they began to come 
back and a 50 per cent stand made 52 bushels per 
acre. Also in this county, Anton Pearson reported 
80 bushels per acre. The highest yield we have 
heard of is 87 bushels, reported by E. N. Stephens, 
county agent of Escambia County, Fla. The experi- 
ment station at Gainesville, Fla., averaged 62 bush- 
els on 8 acres. In Jackson County, G. C. Avery re- 
ported 71 bushels per acre on 16 acres. Nearby, 
Walter Anderson had the same yield on 40 acres 
while the Florida Industrial School reported 75 
bushels per acre on 7 acres. At Albany, Ga., South- 
land was the only oat worth harvesting. 



















The Camellia has a very good report, too. 
H, Ward and Son’s, Escambia County, Fla., had an 
unofficial yield of 100 bushels per acre. These grew 
7 feet tall and no doubt were the heaviest oats in 
Florida. Dr. H. F. Findley in the same county 
grazed 75 head of cattle on 60 acres of Camellia 
and Southland from Nov. 20 to Feb. 1. He then 
harvested 50 bushels of Camellia from a three- 
fourths stand and 60 bushels of Southland per acre 
fromm a half stand. A. F. Moseley, Baldwin County, 
Ala., got 60 bushels of Camellia per acre planted 

soybeans with no added fertilizer. 

Vietorgrain and Texas Red Rustpoof made good 
yields also. In some places in Georgia and South 
Carolina they yielded heavier than any other. Ih 
Florida the Red Rustproof was susceptible to 
lodging. This was also true of some of the Camellia. 


Small grains, especially oats, have been a 
minor crop with the Southern farmer. This has 

n due primarily to diseases. As J. C. Lowery, 
‘gronomist with the Alabama Extension Service, 
says, “Disease is the one big draw-back to raising 
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W. H. Chapman, agronomist at the North Florida 
Experiment Station, standing in Southland oats. In 
foreground is another variety which is badly lodged. 


ull Coast 
Is | alking 
Oats 


By H. I. WEST 
Baldwin County, Ala. 


oats in our state.” The Southland seems to be the 
answer to the disease angle. It is resistant to hel- 
minthosporium blight, or Victoria blight. This re- 
sistance, coupled with the fact that it is an exceed- 
ingly vigorous grower and a high yielder, makes it 
the oat for regions where it won’t winterkill. So far, 
it has survived 15-degree temperature while 10 de- 
grees have killed it back to the ground. Here is a 
note of caution concerning this oat: Don’t be in too 
big a hurry to plow up a field killed back. Some 
very good yields were made this year on fields that 
were thought to be gone. 


Here are some suggestions from W. H. Chap- 
man and Russell Henderson, Florida agronomists, 
for growing the Southland: 











aan 


A. F. Moseley, Baldwin County, Ala., got 60 bushels 
an acre from this field of Camellia oats last spring. 


Planting Time: Changing from November to.as 
early in October as weather permits. This allows 
oats to get a better root system before cold weather 
starts. For grain alone, November is all right. 
December is late. 

Seeding Rate: Only 1% bushels per acre for graz- 
ing or for grain. This seems out of line to the man 
who uses from 2 to 6 bushels of other oats. Tests 
at Quincy convince Mr. Chapman that the smaller 
seeding is all that is necessary. Seeding rates up 
to 6 bushels gave no increase, but in most cases a 
decreased yield. 


Fertilizer: Most low oat yields are due to nutri- 
tional troubles. Oats like plenty to eat as well as 
any crop. Use 400-500 (Continued on page 75) 
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“Ma,” I said, “do you 
reckon it’d help any if 
I prayed, too?” 


If you know anything about a small 
boy’s overwhelming desire for pop- 
corn... or your family’s not being 
able to pay bills . . . or trying hard 
to get a doctor ... or praying hard 
for your father to live — then this 
story is for you. You'll understand 


it... and we’re sure you'll love it. 


smells in my nose, and gazed with watering mouth 

at the wondrous delicacies in the glass candy 
counter. But my eyes lingered longest on the boxes 
and boxes of Cracker Jacks on the shelves behind the 
counter. It had been a long time since I had had a 
nickel for a box of candied popcorn. 


I knew that old lady Stokesbury, the storekeeper, 
lived in the back, and that she was quite deaf. You 
always had to go to the door and yell for her when you 
wanted something. I could easily slip behind the 
counter and snitch me a bax of Cracker Jacks, and she’d 
never know it. For a minute I allowed my mouth and 
my conscience to wrestle with each other. When it 
began to look like my mouth would win, I hurried 
back and yelled for Mrs. Stokesbury. 


She came hobbling out on her one crutch. If she’d 
have got astraddle of that crutch, she’d have been a 
picture of all the witches you ever saw. Her dress 
looked like she’d cut holes in the bottom of a cotton 
sack and slipped it on. Her iron-gray hair hung in 
ropes about her head, and looked like it had never 
been combed. She clutched a cob pipe between 


i STOOD there with the enchanting country store 


A Bargain Wit 





the Lord 


By EARL BLAND 
Illustrated by MACHTEY 
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her toothless gums, and glared at me with her one 
good eye. 

“Well, what d’ye want?” she snapped. 

“Ma wants two bits’ worth of fat back, and two 
bits’ worth of red beans, and 15 cents worth of com. 
meal, and a dime’s worth of spuds,” I shouted. 

She reached for the big bacon knife. “On credit” 
I added. 

Her hand, with the knife in it, hung in midair; and 
I thought for a minute she was going to throw it at me, 

“On credit!” she mimicked. “On credit! You all 
owe me $7 already, last month’s bill.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I quavered. “Ma says she wouldnt 
ask for more credit only that Pa’s been sick for two 
weeks, and we ain’t got no money.” 

“Maybe your pa is sick now, but he wasn’t sick last 
month when this bill come due.” 

“Yes’m, I know. But we had to pay on the mules, 
and there wasn’t any money left.” 

“Mules! Bah! Jim Donavan and his big ideas. He 
had a good job at Dave Carter’s sawmill. He wasnt 
satisfied; had to have a mill of his own. Lost ever 
thing he had; owes ever’ body in th’ county. Jim gives 
him his old job back, and what does he do? He ‘lows 
he can git rich haulin’ logs; so he goes more in debt 
for a pair of mules.” 

“Pa works hard,” I bristled. 

“Didn’t say he don’t work. I said he’s a fool.” 

She started throwing the articles I had ordered at 
me. “Here ’tis. Take it. And don’t come back till ye've 
paid yer bills.” 

I had got no farther than the front porch wheal 
heard her go stamping back into her room. I was goal 
and mad. She had called my pa a fool. I looked al 
around. There was nobody in sight. I eased back into 
the store, and around the counter . . . just to get evel 
with her for talking about my pa . . . that’s whatl 
told myself. 

I hurried toward home with the stolen Cracker Jacks 
in my shirt. When I got to the spring branch, abouta 
quarter-mile from our house, I dared to open them 
up. There was always a prize in them. That, I think, 
more than the popcorn, was what made them s0 i 
triguing. 

The prize was disappointing. I had hoped for a# 
of jacks, or at least a sack of marbles. But there wi 
only a little old floosy fan—the kind you have to tum 
wrong side outwards before it’s a fan. 

I don’t know if it was the disappointment, or if my 
conscience was getting to gnaw a little. Anyway, the 
Cracker Jacks didn’t taste right. My mouth was df, 
and I couldn’t hardly swallow ’em. I choked dow! 
about half the box, and hid the rest behind an 0 
rotten log. 

When I got to the house (Continued on page ue) 
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The Rules Don’t Seem To Fit Always, 


but Some Broad Principles Can Be Followed for 


larly Grazing From Voluptes 


lished over our section. Indications are that 

more acres will be planted this fall. In visiting 
with farmers and discussing this crop, I found many 
saying this: “You know, reseeding crimson clover is 
afine grazing crop, but it’s slow coming out on old, 
established fields. Some years it’s February or even 
March before I get any graz- 
ing from it. What can I do to 
get earlier winter grazing from 
my volunteer stands?” 

In an effort to find an an- 
swer to this question, I began 
to ask all the farmers I visited what they were doing, 
ifanything, to get their volunteer stands of clover up 
early and thus get more grazing. Here are some of 
the things I found them doing to solve this problem: 


OTS of reseeding crimson clover is now estab- 


HAROLD 


Associate 


iy 


In visiting with Col. Sam Nunn of Perry Coun- 
ty, Ga., I found his beef cattle grazing on volunteer 
crimson on Bermuda grass sod. It was in January 
last winter. You can imagine my surprise. I said, 
“Mr. Nunn, of all the visits I've made this winter, 
this is the only field of volunteer clover I’ve seen 
funishing real grazing. What did you do to get it 
up in the fall and hold it through the dry weather 
and cold?” 

“Well,” he said, “we have tried two methods of 
plowing on Bermuda to get our clover up and off to 
4 good start in the fall. Last fall we turned part of 
this field with a big disk plow. On another part we 
used a tool bar-type plow with narrow feet and 
plowed deep. Plow feet were spaced about 14 inches 
apart. This plowing seemed to set back grass growth 
and allow what rain we did get to go down and be 
saved for the clover. 

“We are getting some grazing on both areas 
now, but the field we turned is rough and is going to 

d to mow next summer. It should have been 
and smoothed down.” 

Mr. Nunn also pointed out that just over a cross 
fence there in the pasture where nothing was done 
muda grass he was getting no clover grazing. 


Now let’s move over to Autauga County, Ala., 
where there is lots of reseeding crimson clover. What 
are farmers in this area doing to get early grazing on 
volunteer stands of crimson clover? The Wadsworth 
Brothers — Jack, Leonard, and Edward — who are 
using reseeding crimson clover in their hog and beef 
cattle programs—handle their clover in this way: 

“We cut crabgrass hay for 
winter feeding in August and 
early September. Then we 
disk thoroughly twice or three 
times to kill all summer grass 
and use a spiketooth drag har- 
row to level land down for combining. Ordinarily, we 
have grazing in November, depending on moisture, 
of course, in the fall. 

“We began grazing on crimson clover about the 
middle of January this winter at the rate of one cow 
and calf per acre.” 

I was there in February and they had good clover 
grazing. I asked if they had any clover land that was 
not disked. And there it was in the same field, but 
supplying little or no grazing. 


Here is what Albert Smith of McQueén Smith 
Farms in Autauga County had to say: 

“I double disk my volunteer clover fields twice 
about the middle of September and run a drag har- 
row behind to smooth land for combining. I usually 
have clover grazing by November.” 

I found this to be a rather general and estab- 
lished practice in the Autauga County area where 
winter grazing was wanted. 

In the Tennessee Valley area of Alabama here is 
what C. Frank Clift of Madison County, with about 
200 acres of crimson clover, is doing: “I run an or- 
chard plow or tool bar over my clover fields in the 
latter part of August and first of September to get 
early grazing.” 

Homer H. Reynolds, another good farmer of Madi- 
son County, says, “We plow our clover land soon 
after clover seed harvest and leave land in the rough. 
Then in July we start (Continued on page 73) 
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Hogs on crimson clover in 
Mobile County, Ala., in Feb- 
ruary. In photo are James 
Green and Chester Hatchett. 









A perfect stand of reseeding 
crimson clover just coming 
through ground on editor’s 
farm, Lee County, Ala., in 
late October. Ground was 
disked lightly in early Sep- 
tember to stop grass growth. 
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Fourth volunteer stand of button clover on the Wynn 
Jones Estate in Madison County, Ala. Clover was 
last allowed to make seed in the summer of 1947. It 
was turned as green manure in the springs of 1948, 
1949, and 1950. This fourth volunteer stand aver- 
aged 24 pounds green weight per 100 square feet on 
April 12, 1951. In the picture is Ennis Aldridge, 
Vv soil surveyor. SCS Photo. 
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Luxuriant Ladino clover and grass pasture. This giant white clover is becoming popular with many livestock farmers. Many are planting Ladino mixed with feseug, 


Year-Round Pasture Systems 


ROFITABLE year-round pasture systems are 
P::: the result of one year’s effort. They repre- 
sent several years of patient development— 
doing year by year what the farmer can afford to do. 
Take the farm of C. G..Marshall, Randolph 
County, Ala. His farm is hilly and rough like many 
other Piedmont farms. It has little good row crop 
land, though row cropping has been followed many 
years. In 1941 Marshall started developing a pas- 
ture system. He prepared an area well, used plenty 
of lime and fertilizer, and seeded it to Dallis grass, 
white clover, and annual lespedeza. He has con- 
tinued his pasture work and now has 20 acres im- 
proved, including an area of fescue and Ladino 
clover. About 25 acres of eroded hillsides have been 
covered with kudzu for extra summer grazing and 
some hay. 


He has 2.5 acres of alfalfa for grazing and hay 
and 2.5 acres of lespedeza for extra summer graz- 
ing. With kudzu, Lespedeza sericea, and alfalfa, 
Marshall is in a position to meet dry weather dur- 
ing the summer. 

In 1947 he seeded crimson clover and ryegrass 
on fallowed land to furnish winter grazing. His 
pasture system now consists of 1.5 acres of perma- 
nent pasture, 1.5 acres of kudzu, and 1 acre of 
crimson ¢lover and ryegrass per mature cow with 
sericea and alfalfa extra. He has cut plowing to 
a. minimum. 

In Jefferson County, Dr. W. N. Payne of the 
McCalla, community started in 1946 to develop a 
year-round pasture system. He applied lime and 
fertilizer and seeded to orchardgrass, bluegrass, 
Dallis grass, and white clover on 30 acres of his 


The expression, year-round grazing, 
often discourages farmers who wish 


to start a pasture program. The or- 


der sounds too big and impractical. 


Yet here are men achieving that goal. 


By J. C. LOWERY 


Extension Agronomist, API 


Limestone Valley farm. He has improved it each 
year and now has 90 acres in permanent pasture. 
He started seeding crimson clover and ryegrass for 
winter grazing in 1946, Some oats are planted each 
fall, also. Kobe lespedeza seeded on the oats and 
an area of sericea are used for extra summer graz- 
ing. Dr. Payne saves extra pasture growth for win- 
ter hay. By June 1, 1951, he had saved enough hay 
to carry his animals through next winter. 


Henry Kivette of Bluff community, Fayette 
County, in the Upper Coastal Plain area, established 
2 acres of clover-grass permanent pasture in 1938. 
The following spring he planted some Lespedeza 
sericea. He continued improving pastures and es- 
tablishing sericea and kudzu for extra grazing. He 
started grazing kudzu and sericea and planted 
crimson clover and ryegrass for winter grazing in 
1945. Other crops he now uses for winter grazing 


include oats and vetch, fescue and white clover, 
alfalfa and orchardgrass. He seeds crimson clove 
and ryegrass or vetch and oats around Sept. | 
These mixtures have increased his milk production 
as much as 2 quarts a day. He now averages 25 
acres of grazing per mature cow. His pasture has 
furnished grazing every month in the year for thre 
vears except for five or six days when snow ant 
ice covered the ground. 


H. D. Talley of Macon County established s¥ 
eral acres of kudzu in 1936 and started growing 
crimson clover in 1938. From 1937 to 1950 he at 
his cotton acreage from 70 to 41 acres and his com 
from 85 to 25. Now he grows about 60 acres# 
crimson clover largely in combination with nati 
grasses and Lespedeza sericea. He has improvél 
his program until he now has a total of 4.2 ace 
per animal. Most of his winter grazing comes from 
crimson clover. 

Each of these farmers saw that cotton and com 
alone was not enough. Each developed a penttit 
nent pasture program slowly but with succes 
Many Southeastern farmers will do well to follow 
their examples. 

We recently saw fine pasture development undé 
way on the farm of Fern Arnold in West Florida, 
just south of Geneva, Ala. Arnold is developing 
a grazing program using Bahia grass, white cloves 
some Dallis and annual lespedeza. He has a tf 
planting of Kenland red clover seeded in the fall 
1950 which looked very good in mid-June. We 
saw about 10 acres of Alyce clover that was up® 
a good stand. Arnold thoroughly prepared the s0ih 
cultipacked the land, (Continued on page TW) 
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h a $750 FSA loan to build a barn, Jimmy Moon, Morgan County, Ga., began dairying on his 


+ Piedmont farm in 1945. Today his herd numbers 85 cows and 45 heifers and he owes no one. 


‘ 


EEN late June and mid-July I traveled 
car or plane over all the cotton states of 
e South. Tennessee was the only one I 
d without seeing much of its crops. Biggest 
im i saw was in the Mississippi Delta; latest was 
st Texas where in early July some was not 

“and most was just beginning to grow. Worst 
urea | crossed was 125 miles in Arkansas in the 
upper part of the Delta. That's a land of rice, soy- 
beans, and cotton. There wasn't a really good field 
cotton in the 125 miles. It was tragic. Stands 
were bad, growth very poor, and whole fields were 
nothing but pitifully stunted plants drowned out 
and eaten up with grass. Water was everywhere. 
Many operators were bravely trying to plow in near- 
mud with their tractor outfits to get a hold on the 
grass. Hoe hands were being hauled out of Mem- 
phis by the thousands at $5 and up per day. All in 
ill, I believe some sections of Alabama and Georgia 
lave better average prospects for a cotton crop 
than any areas I saw west of us. 


The Aug. 8 cotton report will be out by or be- 
fore you read this, so you can check me. In 5,000 
miles of travel I didn’t see anything that looked like 
#17 million-bale crop or even a 16 million-bale 
mop. It is true, as an AP writer quoted a Texan, 

on can promise less and make more and prom- 
i more and make less than any other crop we 
gow.” Some Texans have even thought their state 
might break its previous high record of 6,040,000 
bales set in 1949. Our senior vice president and 
Texas Edition editor, Eugene Butler, wouldn’t risk 
i estimate. We here in the South need, of course, 
© remember that when California can make 1% 

per acre, our total U. S. crop can climb 
mighty fast. Especially is that so when Californians 
ae pulling out fruit plantings to get more land for 
totton. Last year the state produced 978,000 bales 
m 381,000 acres. The July report put this year’s 


‘teage at 1,341,000. 


In East Texas, where Terrell County claims to 
the vetch capital of the world, we got some of 
its vetch honey. It’s even whiter than our crimson 
tr, but isn’t nearly as good. Texas, believe it or 
Mt, produces a lot of fruit and vegetables outside 
Rio Grande Valley. Roadside markets were 
‘mmon. Tomatoes were doubly plentiful and 
cheap, Northwest of Dallas, around Fruitland, is 
* ape section where many more roadside markets 
#¢ found. Texas grows a lot of peaches, too. 
In the Mississippi Delta we saw grass-clover 


i Visits With Farm Folks 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


pastures so lush the cattle were stocked on them 
as thick as flies; in the range country of Texas and 
New Mexico, pastures were often so large and the 
cattle so far away the animals looked like flies. 

Soybeans are becoming a great crop in the Delta 
country of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
Last year Arkansas’ income from soybeans ran to 
around $30 million. 


The weather is out of joint in other places than 
the Southeast. In West Texas we expected to find 
high temperatures and a blistering sun. We got 
instead downpours and air almost cool enough to 
turn on the car heater. In the Rockies, the weather 
was warm, and yet the girls found plenty of snow to 
play in not too many miles from Denver. In western 
Oklahoma, around Alva, we were told that while 
annual rainfall is around 27 inches a year, that sec- 
tion had gotten 15 inches in the month of June. 
Most uncomfortably hot weather we ran into was 


in Washington, D. C. Perhaps that’s what should, 


have been expected with all the debate over price 
and wage controls. 

In spite of all the floods in Kansas, as well as 
sand and mud drifts in Oklahoma that spoke of 
earlier floods there, we traveled for a good many 
miles through irregular dust storms. These storms 
might be taken over here for raging forest fires if 
the clouds were a little different in color. 

I haven’t'said anything about the Carolinas, and 
purposely so. I haven't yet learned to judge crops 
safely from the air. I do know, however, that when 
fields are sandy or red or black in mid-July, rather 
than a rich green, crop growth is not good. 


One item from Washington (D. C.) farming 
that I picked up is too good not to pass on. It in- 
dicates how great is the lack of understanding and 
knowledge of farming by some of our city Con- 
gressmen. The Mr. Multer referred to is Congress- 
man Abraham Multer of Brooklyn, N. Y. He has 
been: one of the leaders in the fight for very tight 
price controls. The extract that follows is from 
printed hearings on the 1951 Defense Production 
Act amendments: 

Mr. Multer: Do breeding cows produce on the aver- 
age two calves per year? 

Mr. Willoughby: Mr. Congressman, it takes 273 days 
of gestation for a cow to produce one calf. It takes a 
sheep 153 days. 


Mr. Multer: You see, I am confused because they 
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Tenants working with Melville Brown, Pike County, 
Ga., didn’t want to continue to grow pimiento pep- 
pers on halves. So Mr. Brown “took over” himself, 
has shown them the crop can really be made to pay. 
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The Ray Swanners, Master Farm Family of Crenshaw 
County, Ala., make hogs their No. 1 cash crop. The 
hogs gather virtually all their own feed in the field. 


have been telling us that you have spring calves and 
all calves. 
Mr. Willoughby: No, it takes nine months. 


In 1941, the Farm Security Administration 
loaned Jimmy Moon enough money to buy a 150- 
acre farm that cost $8 an acre. A few weeks ago 
when State Director R. ‘L. Vansant, Associate Dean 
of the College of Agriculture Paul W. Chapman, 
County Supervisor Harry A. Neal, Committeeman 
H. O. Thomas, and I visited him, he had 704 acres 
all paid for, as well as about $10,000 in equip- 
ment, 85 cows, and 45 heifers and yearlings. 

“I was plowing with one mule and getting $50 to 
$100 a year,” Mr. Moon told us. “In 1945, Mr. Neal 
got me to try a few cows and FSA loaned me $750 
to build a barn. I bought my cows as I got a check 
for my milk.” 

Early in August, Mrs. Nunn and I are sailing 
for the British Isles for a month’s visit. We want to 
know our English, and Irish, and Scotch neighbors 
better. For the good of ourselves and the world, 
English-speaking people must, we feel, learn to 
work together even more closely than they have 
done in the last 40 years. 
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**A Time To Pay Debts” 


UR good friend Jesse B. Hearin, president 

of the Production Credit Corporation serving 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, is known for 
his pungent, vivid, often salty, and always direct 
and. telling language and for his sound thinking. 
A message that he sent recently to PCA folks was 
even more vividly emphatic than usual. Because 
we think every reader ought to fully realize the 
truth of what he said, we print it here. It’s doubly 
important as our cotton and peanut selling seasons 
get under way and tobacco growers are still trying 
to decide how to make the most of their year’s earn- 
ings. This is what Mr. Hearin wrote: 

“If we spend a dollar now we get about 50 
cents worth of goods, or about half the dollar’s 
value. 

“If we pay a debt now that was contracted some 
time ago we can use a dollar worth 50 cents to pay 
a full dollar-debt. 

“There never was a time when it meant more 
to pay a debt than at this time when a dollar will 
pay 100 cents’ worth of nothing except the pay- 
ment of a debt. There never was a time when it 
meant so much to spend less. 


“Eighteen years ago a 1,000-pound old bull 
would pay a $15 debt. The same retired gentleman 
will now pay a $250 debt. 


, _. In 1935 a hundred hens would probably pay a 

$30 debt. Now they will satisfy a $150 note. 

“When we organized the PCA’s, 145 hogs would 
pay practically a $1,000 debt. Now 30 hogs will 
pay the same debt and we will have a little spend- 
ing money left. 

“In 1932 thirty-one bales of cotton were neces- 
sary to pay a $1,000 debt. Now less than five bales 
of cotton will pay-that debt.” 


Price Roll- Backs Can 
Be Disastrous 


BY the time this issue reaches you, Congress 
undoubtedly will have agreed on definite wage 
and price control legislation for at least the 
next few months. It seems clear that livestock 
slaughter quotas are out, that there'll be no 
more roll-backs on beef, and that parity price 
levels will not be frozen for a year at a time. 

On the other hand, the city consumer has 
had his problems too. Congress is not forget- 
ting and should not forget him. It is doubtful 
that in times like these, farm commodities or 
commodities of any sort can be held at reason- 
able price levels without direct price control. 
The argument of farm organizations is that 
everything possible should be done to encour- 
age @undant production. Farmers, they say, 
will produce more without controls. And, they 
insist, it is only through abundant production 
that supply can be made to satisfy demand and, 
thus, put a brake on inflation. But with de- 
mand so great and defense efforts likely to take 
so large a part of our production, thus reduc- 
ing the supply, it is very doubtful that produc- 
tion can be made sufficiently abundant to hold 
down prices without controls. In the case of 
cattle, numbers increased materially between 
June 1950 and April 1951, but prices went up 
a fourth. 

If farm people expect the Government to 





place floors under their prices during the dark days 
of depression, they must be willing to accept ceil- 
ings when inflation threatens to ruin the nation. 
Inflation, we may well remember, can ruin farm 
folks as well as city folks. It should be said in 
fairness to the cattleman that he has been willing 
to face bad times without help as well as insisting 
on no controls on his beef now. 

There may be reasonable justification for ceilings. 
But there is-very little excuse for roll-backs, a be- 
lief that Congress itself also seems to hold. If a 
ceiling is to be imposed, it should be fixed before 
the price of the commodity reaches it. Cattle folks 
have had a just complaint against the Government 
for letting beef prices get out of hand and then at- 
tempting to offset its own dalliance with roll-backs. 

A price roll-back can easily be disastrous to any 
business. It is like changing the rules in the middle 
of a game. The eattleman who has paid a big price 
for feeders and everything else that goes into the 
making of fat beef is angry, and he has a right to be. 
Certainly farmers who have bought feeders in recent 
months at high prices will lose money. But once the 
prices which cattlemen have to pay to produce beef 
adjust themselves to ceiling prices for cattle, there 
should still be a. profit in beef production. 

Even so, a dollar doesn’t buy anything like as 
much as it did 10 years ago. And even though the 
dollar profit is as large now as in former years, it 
falls far short in purchasing power. Will it be high 
enough to encourage farmers to produce plenty of 
beef? OPS says it will. Farm groups insist it will 
not. Time will tell which is right. 


Farm Safety in a Machine Age 


THE USDA acts wisely in conducting a farm 
safety campaign every summer at this time. In a 
Machine Age such as we have now come upon 
rather suddenly, the importance of this matter can- 









not be overemphasized. In urging the greater ye 
of labor-saving machinery, Extension Directoy 
W. Watkins of South Carolina wisely adds, “By 
always make ‘Safety First’ a part of your mechan. 
ization program.” 

Boys especially are naturally likely to take risky 
And whereas a mule’s heels used to be a boy’s No, } 
danger-risk on a farm, modern power-driven machin. 
ery has 1,000 to 1 greater dangers for any recklessly 
careless person. Our farm women also need to be ge. 
minded of some of the new dangers in handhj 
electrical appliances if these appliances are not 
properly installed and manipulated. 

We are also reminded of one more danger both 
boys and men need to be warned against now that 
so many of them are handling. dairy bulls for the 
first time. Our fellow-editor E. S. Bayard of the 
Pennsylvania Farmer long made a hobby of wam,. 
ing farmers that, as Prof. C. L. Newman used 
say in The Progressive Farmer, “There is no such 
thing as a safe bull.” How many deaths by bully 
would you think have been reported by Pen 
vania Farmer readers? “The answer is 276,” says 
Mr. Bayard, “most of them by bulls considered 
gentle or at least not dangerous”’—and the injury 
of nearly 500 others. 


Hot Weather Gleanings 


THAT feature on page 65 leads us to quote Meb 
ville Brown, Pike County, Ga.: “Defoliatin’ cotton 
sure does pay.” And Mr. Brown picks by hand, 
not with machines. . . . As a part of last year's 
Soil Conservation Week in Georgia, 271 soil con 
servation sermons were preached. That’s reaching 
people, and making religion real. Wonder if there'll 
be 500 such sermons this year in the week of Sept. 
9-16? . . . Sometime ago L. L. Sellers, district yo 
cational supervisor, told us: “In the 17 counties 
of southeast Alabama, purebred hogs owned by 
veterans have risen from 655 when the veterans 
program began, to 4,109. We have 128 a 
projects producing good animals for veterans 
over this area.” We especially liked the idea @ 
those “seed patches.” 5 

Late report from F. S. Baker, Jr., North Florida 
Experiment Station (through contributor H, } 
West): “Corn returned $4.87 per bushel for “a 
feeding steers this last year.” We've been a li 
skeptical about the wisdom of finishing out 
steers in our part of the South, except by a few 
specialists who know both markets and feed 
ing. But results in the last two years in a num 
ber of areas certainly indicate that feeding out 
steers can be made to pay, at least under pres 
ent conditions, by many good farmers. 

Note from Alabama and national industrial 
leader Donald Comer to our Editor-in-Chief 
Clarence Poe: “It is wonderful to see the 
changes that are taking place in Alabama. I, 
mean particularly in fields now in clover 
grasses that were red hillsides and sage fields 
not so long ago. And, of course, folks today Forem 
are aware of the value of pine trees. They are says b 
not only taking care of what they have, but se bo 
are planting more.” 

We extend special congratulations this 
month to— 

The State Board of Regents of the Univer 
sity System of Georgia for getting under way 
three new substations to meet research n 
of Georgia farmers. The Southeast Georgii 
Substation has been located in Burke County, 
one for southwest Georgia near Plains, 
one for northwest Georgia’s limestone soil 
near Calhoun. 

H. S. Swingle, fish culturist of the API Ee 
periment Station for being the first man in tht 
United States to receive the Conservation Ser 
ice award of the U. S. Department of the It 
terior. If you enjoy good fishing in a fam 
pond of your own, you very probably have Mt 
Swingle, more than any other one man, @ 
thank for it. 
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other make we've used, 
says Kansas farmer 

Mel- 
~otton or Mago - aa * 

hand, ‘ Sa a = sh eee om VER 50,000 bushels of wheat in one crop have been 
year’s Three tractors disc mile-long rows on the Frank G. Boles wheat farm near Liberal, Kansas. Mr. Boles uses his tractors harvested at the Frank G. Boles farm near Liberal, 


| con i for all general wheat farming operations, mounts them all on B. F. Goodrich tires. During particularly heavy years, 


; ; , 2 nsas. Mr. Boles devotes his entire 2,720 acres to wheat 
ching Mr. Boles hires custom cutters to help with the harvesting. Ka e ,7 


and uses his tractors for such jobs as listing, discing 





nere'll 

Sept. and drilling. 

t 

ll Every tractor on this wheat farm rolls on B. F. Goodrich 

d by tires. Foreman Lester Trogdon explains why: ‘“We are 

‘evans well pleased with the operation of the new Power-Curve 

P P 

e . . 

—_ tread. These Power-Curve tires are standing up better than 

ea of any other make we've ever used,” 

lorida Power-Curve tires give the extra wear Mr. Trogdon 

H. I speaks of because the cleats are built higher—actually 

us i higher in the center than the cleats of the other two leading 

- makes. Power-Curve cleats can be built higher because their 

in special curve prevents bending and scrubbing in the fields. 

feed- Each king size cleat has an arrowhead nose that bites 

pe into the soil and holds ives ini lippag 

gen into the soil and holds . . . gives you minimum slippage 

pres- even in the softest going. Because Power-Curve cleats are 
evenly spaced from center to shoulder, you get positive 

rr traction in reverse as well as forward. r 

> the Even though Power-Curve cleats stand rigid to bite 

na. | deeper, the whole tread is flexible enough to throw dirt 

r and ; eniphe 

fields free as the tire rolls. This flexibility plus the open center 


today Foreman Lester Trogdon points to the king size Power-Curve cleats on the BFG tire mounted on Frank Boles’ tractor— tread mean the tire is naturally self-cleaning. That's why 
Says be is “well pleased with the operation of the new Power-Curve tread.” You'll agree with Mr. Trogdon when you 


but see how these powerful tires make quick work of your tractor jobs. Power-Curve tires outpulled other leading makes in 


hundreds of tests throughout the country. 


See this field-leading tire before you buy. You'll choose 
B. F. Goodrich Power-Curve tires for the savings they 
give you. The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio: 


Tubeless Tire protects against blowouts... seals punctures 


e In v bi e 2 a LIME a * : ; , “ as - x aes 
farm Impartial tests, conducted under the supervision of the American Automobile Association (left), prove BFG 
> Mr. ubeless Tires protect you against punctures and blowouts. Conventional and Tubeless Tires were arti- 
n, ficially weakened to force failure. Conventional tires collapsed instantly (center), but Tubeless Tires lost 
air slowly, allowing an average safe stopping distance of 3.77 miles. Driven over spike boards (right) and 
Pierced through again and again, BFG Tubeless Tires didn’t lose even one pound of air. 












GEORGE CLAUNCH 
wearing Blue Bell 
work clothes 


ow to hy 

buy better ng 
work Sed 
clothes 





For real comfort, be sure bib, 
back and seat are in proportion to 
leg and waist sizes. 

Then the overall won’t bind, 

the bib won’t ride up to your 
neck when you stoop or bend. 
That’s the easy-action fit you 

get with Blue Bell overalls. 


Next, look for cross-sewing 
at all strain points ... for wide 
double-thick suspenders .. . 
plenty of handy too! pockets... 
and “Sanforized” on the label. 


Get all these “better work 
clothes” features. Buy work clothes 
identified by.the Blue Bell 
Qualitag. It guarantees you the 
best made, best fitting you can 
buy—or your money back! 
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Rural Ministers of the Year | 


Since 1949, The Progressive Farm- 
er and Emory University have 
named annually a “Rural Minis- 
ter of the Year” from each South- 
ern state.. We present this month 
our 1951 awards of recognition. 


By James W. Sells 


*€ 4 RURAL minister must be as 

good and capable as any other 
minister—only more so.” This is my 
opinion after studying the many 
nominations for Rural Minister of the 
Year for 1951. 

Four items are considered in recog- 
nizing one rural minister from each 
state for this honor. It does not mean 
the minister is considered the “best” 
for any state. It is a citation for com- 
munity service over and above that 
usually recognized. The four fields 
of activities are: 

1. His record as a pastor. 

2. His record in community activi- 
ties. 

8. His record of cooperation with 
agencies working toward a perma- 
nent agriculture. 

4. His record in the field of un- 
usual achievements. 

Many of these leaders have given 
their entire lifetimes to the rural 
church and to the people of the 
countryside with no notice and little 
appreciation. For instance, there is 
Rev. J. R. Kidwell, of West Texas, 
who is retiring after serving 41 years 
as a rural minister. His salary in re- 
cent years has never reached more 
than $1,500, yet he has recently had 
a book published, “The Rural Com- 
munity—Life at the Grass Roots.” It 
is a collection of writings which has 
had great influence. 

Again, there is the influential min- 
ister of the Florida parishes in Loui- 
siana, the - Rev. Alexander Bartus. 
Pastor of a Hungarian Presbyterian 
Church in Albany, he led his people 
through the dark days when sawmills 
cut out and laborers in the mills 
learned to grow strawberries for 
northern markets. For 29 years he 
has been known as “preacher, teach- 
er, editor, farmer, community build- 
er.” Recently he has become an apos- 
tle of soil conservation and sent by 


as 





Rev. Vernon Bradley, right, talking to Walter Resor, chairman of 
the Dale Hollow Larger Parish, Tenn., about local church plans. 





{ 


Pas 


the Bankers Association on farm 
tours across America. Builder of g 
home for the aged during the depres. 
sion, and a community house for reo. 
reation for youth in the past d 

he is a farmer and a father to 
family and the 175 families in }ijy 
Hungarian congregation. He now has 
organized an English-speaking Pye. 
byterian church in Albany ang 
preaches there, also. 

A younger disciple of rural 
following in these men’s footsteps, jg 
the jeep-riding pastor of a circuit of 
10 churches in the hills of Nosh 
Georgia, Rev. Jack Waldrep. He mm 
fused to become a professor in the 
University of Wisconsin to spend hig 
days among his beloved people ¢ 
the coves and lakes. 2 

Here are the 14 Rural Ministers 
of the Year for 1951, and the churche 
they serve. There is a story of sug 
cess and a note of victory in the lifg 
of each one: : 

Alabama: Rev. M. Lockhart, Bap 
tist Church, Holtville, Riverside com. 
munity, R.F.D., Wetumpka. 

Arkansas: Rev. John E. Evang 
Baptist Church, Scott County, Wak 
dron. 

Florida: Rev. Horace L. Boyd, The 
Methodist Church, Greensboro. 

Georgia: Rev. Jack Waldrep, The 
Methodist Church, Blairsville. 

Kentucky: Rev. T. W. Spicer, 
Keene Baptist Church, Nicholasville. 

Louisiana: Rev. Alexander Bartus, 
Hungarian Presb. Church, Albany, 

Mississippi: Rev. F. M. Kincaid 
Presbyterian Church, Booneville. 

North Carolina: Rev. Dumont 
Clarke, religious director, Farmey 
Federation, Asheville. 

Oklahoma: Rev. Alton M. Haw 
kins, Nazarene Church, Hollis. 

South Carolina: Rev. John V. Mur 
ray, Jr.. The Methodist Church 
Ridgeville. 

Tennessee: Rev. Vernon Bradley, 
Dale Hollow Larger Parish, Monroe, 

Texas: Rev. J. R. Kidwell, The 
Methodist Church, La Pryor. 

Virginia: Dr. Richard G. Hutche- 
son, Old Providence Rural Parish, 
Louisa. 

West Virginia: Rev. W. W. Har 
vey, The Methodist Church, Rowles 
burg. 
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OLIVER, Originator of the low cost, replace- 
able plowshare, introduces an improved Raydex 
share with a ‘Radius Curve” point—another 
important achievement in plow design. Note 
the new contour on the leading and trailing 


edges. This new share with its ‘“‘Radius Curve” 


point makes the famous Oliver Raydex plow 
bottom lighter in draft than ever. Besides, it 
stands greater plowing strains. And, it’s spe- 





cially heat-treated to make it tougher and last 
longer—stress annealed along the fitting edge 
to prevent breakage. 

Before you buy your next plow, it will pay 
you to investigate the Raydex plow bottom 
with its new “‘Radius Curve” share—the com- 
bination that enables you to do a better all- 
around job of plowing than with any other 
bottom under similar conditions. 











Packaged Plowing! 


Raydex plowshares come in handy cartons 
of six. It’s easy to keep a season's supply on 
hand. No more field delays . . . no extra trips 
to town ... no waiting ... no little “hidden” 

losses through ill-fitting, poor perform- 








Ea old-fashioned shares. 
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First, you will realize substantial savings in 
tractor fuel and time because Oliver Raydex 
bottoms with ‘Radius Curve” shares are easier 
to pull. Second, “‘Radius Curve” shares end 
the nuisance of resharpening and repointing. 
They’re so low in cost you can discard them 
when worn out. A brand new, factory ma- 
chined, perfect fitting, ““Radius Curve” share 
costs no more than a blacksmith charges for re- 
sharpening an ordinary plowshare. Yet, you can 
often plow more acres with a “Radius Curve” 
share than with a single resharpening of a 
conventional share. The OLIVER Corpora- 
tion, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, IIl. 
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MODEL'S NEW 
15¢ SIZE 


Buy it in the bright new silver- 
color container—sturdy — pocket- ~ 
size—with smooth finger-guard 


eet 
v6 


Either way, MODEL is made 
of the same select Burley 
tobacco blended, flavored, 
and cut jvst right so it 


ITER- 
SMELLS yes BETTER 


Compare MODEL with any 
tobacco in your pipe or 
hand-rolled cigarette. See 
why MODEL makes more 
and more friends among 
steady users of better 
tobacco. 


Or buy MODEL in the famed red 

pocket pouch that opens wide for oe 
filling—folds down snugly to ¢ 
prevent spilling—and still ONLY 


*Plus any local tax 











Good Practices Followed by M. S. Gardner Lead to 


Top Money From Hogs 


By J. W. Fanning 


Economist, Georgia Extension Service 





Mr. Gardner got $2.90 per bushel for his corn last year as pork. 


NE thousand and sixty pounds 

of pork per acre last year was 
the record of M. S. Gardner, Sumter 
County, Ga. His experiences give us 
some mighty good information on 
two questions: 

1, What makes for efficient hog 
production? 

2. What is the place of hogs in 
our farm businesses? 

Mr. Gardner won first prize in 
1950 in a county hog production con- 
test. Among purposes of this contest 
were the encouragement of 1) more 
efficient production of hogs and 2) 
more hogs for sale in August and 
September. . 

A per acre gross income of $217.30 
from hogs is worth looking into and 
going and “doing likewise.” The fact 
that this income was made on a good, 
everyday farm makes it even more 
interesting. The Gardner farm con- 
sisted of 160 acres of rented land. 
It was tractor-operated with the help 
of one other family. The crops in- 
cluded 19 acres of cotton, 60 acres 
of peanuts, 15 acres of corn, and 40 
acres of harvested blue lupine. Seven 
acres of corn were hogged-off with 
3% acres included in the contest. 

In certain respects, hogs have 
been sort of taken for granted here 
in the Southeast as a source of cash. 
In good years we talk them up pretty 
strong, but when prices drift down- 
ward, we have a tendency to let 
them “root hog or die.” It looks like 
we just don’t claim them as a definite 
part of our farm. 

Yet it’s pretty hard to talk down an 
enterprise that returns $52 million in 
cash as hogs did in Georgia last year. 
Another thing not to be overlooked 
is the intensity of this “crop” and its 
fast turnover in dollar income. It’s a 
natural for thousands of small farms 
as M. S. Gardner’s experience shows. 

Let’s take the first question, “What 
makes for efficient hog production?” 
and look at a few practices followed 
by Mr. Gardner: 

1. High corn yields—In spite of a 
bad year, he made an estimated 75 





bushels per acre. Lupine was turned 
ahead of corn. A good early-matur- 
ing hybrid was planted. Fertilizer 
cost $26 per acre. 

2. Good quality hogs—Twenty-five 
shoats averaging 71 pounds each and 
14 pigs weighing 31 pounds each 
hogged-off the corn. Shoats were 
bought at the Sumter livestock pens 
while the pigs were produced on the 
farm. All animals were of good qual- 
ity, thrifty, and capable of making 
excellent gains on high yielding corn. 

3. Hogging-off started early—The 
early-maturing hybrid was ready on 
July 12. Hogs went into the field on 
that date. Mr. Gardner says the light- 
er weight hogs helped clean up a lot 
of feed that would have been wasted 
by the heavier ones. 


4. Liberal feeding of protein sup- 
plement—Hogs were hand-fed once 
each day all they would eat of a mix- 
ture of tankage and cottonseed meal. 
An ample supply of minerals was fed. 
Cost for protein was $80.55. 


5. August and September sales- 
The hogging-off period was com 
pleted by Sept. 15 with most of the 
hogs sold by Sept. 7. Aug. 31 was 
the first date hogs were sent to mat 
ket and these brought 22 cents per 
pound. The next group brought 20 
cents with the price dropping stead- 
ily to around 16 cents in the fall. It 
pays to get them to market in August 
or early September. 


6. High per acre yield of pork- 
All of these good practices added up 
to 1,060 pounds of pork per acre-a 
high yield on any farm. Land is ou 
basis for production. The acre is the 
unit of measurement. The more we 
can get from an acre, the better off 
we are. We haven't been accustomed 
to measuring our pork yields in terms 
of pounds per acre—but it's good 
business to do it. M. S. Gardner and 
other farmers in this contest believe 
it’s sound and a good way to judge 
efficiency in hog production. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Handy Devices 





NE of several lightweight gates 
made by Louie and Paul Glenn 
on their farm near Decatur, Ala. 
One-and-one-half-inch galvanized 





pipes were welded and wire stretched 
and fastened to the frame. Eyebolts 
keep top wire tight. Bolts and a 
movable end-stave keep woven wire 
tight. L. O. Brackeen, 

Lee County, Ala. 


* This loading chute won't bruise 
cattle or rot down. It was built by 
George Apple, Collin County, Tex., 
dairyman. He used concrete and 
scrap pipe. Note metal guard which 





keeps rear of truck bed from break- 
ing concrete. Cleats were run in the 
concrete to give cattle better footing. 
C. G. Scruggs, 

Dallas County, Tex. 


* This tractor hitch and pin are a 
safety measure as well as a conven- 
ience. Pin is hinged just above the 
flange or shoulder. A rivet holds the 
‘handle” in a notch cut in the top 
of hitch pin. When not in use, han- 
dle drops down of its own weight 
and must be lifted to pull pin, avoid- 
ing any danger of pinched fingers 
when hitching onto the tongue of a 





Wagon or implement. To tractor 
frame is bolted a heavy sheet metal 
L-shaped hitch for backing equip- 
ment into machine shed, or wagons 
into granary or grain dump. 

A, M. Wettach. 


Editor’s Note.—The Progressive Farm- 
et pays $5, $3, and $2 for the first three 
items used each month; $1 for others. 


Remember When— 


Three dried barleycorns laid end 
toend equaled an inch? 

Seven thousand grains of wheat 
equaled 1 pound? 

An arm’s length from thumb to 
nose equaled 1 yard? 

Mrs. R. A. Breeden, 

"y Fairfax County, Va. 
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A familiar voice steps into your home 


It’s that of neighbor or friend — 
so real, so much like her, she seems 
there beside you. 


Telephone voices sound close 
and clear because telephone service 
is good. It’s swift and sure and the 
person at the other end of the line 
is right at hand. 


In the rural areas of the Bell 
System we keep improving service 
while building lines and adding tele- 
phones. Today, more than nine out 


of ten families have lift-the-receiver 
telephones. Over nine out of ten 
also have improved ringing, which 
means they hear fewer rings of 
other parties on the line. And we’re 
steadily reducing the number of 
parties on each line. 


The best rural telephone serv- 
ice in the world is right here in 
America. That’s especially impor- 
tant in these days of increased pro- 
duction and national defense, 
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IN NORMAL CAR USE 





NSTALL a Prest-O-Lite Hi-Level 
Battery in your car and enjoy 
the comfort and convenience of 
this new principle of battery de- 
sign. The Hi-Level Battery needs 
water only 3 times a year in normal 
car use and because of its advanced 
engineering design, it lasts longer, 
in tests conducted according to 
accepted life cycle standards. For 
quick starts and dependable serv- 
ice, see your Prest-O-Lite Dealer. 


PREST-O-LITE BATTERY COMPANY, INC. 
Teledo 1 Ohio 





SEE YOUR PREST-O-LITE DEALER TODAY 





Where Is Blue Lupine Safe? | 


4 Fs, be: 





Rows of blue lupine, each planted with seed from a single plant that had sg. 


vived severe winter injury the year before. Although the minimum temperature 
for these plants in the picture was 15 degrees F., there was little winterkilling, 


By J. L. Weimer, Senior Pathologist, 
and R. E. Burns, Plant Physiologist, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Georgia Experiment Station 


FAST winter’s cold weather has 

made us think about blue lupine’s 
future. This crop has spread rapidly 
in the past few years with only occa- 
sional setbacks because of cold. We 
had almost forgotten that a complete 
failure could happen. Now there ap- 
pears to be enough seed in storage 
for this fall’s seeding, but if next win- 
ter is as cold as last, the lupine indus- 
try would be almost done for. 

To learn more about how often 
we have cold winters in the lupine 
belt, we consulted U. S. Weather 
Bureau records for the past 36 years 
at Experiment, Tifton, and Americus, 
Ga., and Quincy, Fla. 

The chart below shows what we 
learned. Since the temperature va- 
ries at which lupines may be seri- 
ously damaged or killed, we included 
two temperature ranges. One starts 
just below 20 degrees F., where seri- 
ous freezing damage begins under 
average conditions, and other just be- 
low 15 degrees, which, under some 
conditions, kills many or all plants. 

If these figures show what to ex- 
pect in the future, lupine growers 
can look for severe damage to their 
crop on an average of only one year 
in seven at Quincy, but about one 
year in two at Experiment. Some 
freezing injury may be expected 
about one year in two in North Flor- 
ida and extreme South Georgia and 
Alabama and a little more often in 
sections farther north. 

Actual winter injury records have 
been kept only for the past nine years 
at Experiment. They show there was 
severe injury in five winters out of 
nine, which is not far from the one 
to two ratio shown as the last item 
in column 4 of the table. 


Our records also show that in the 
winter of 1942-43 the worst damage 
to lupine came when the tempen 
ture dropped 47 degrees in a few 
hours to a low of 18 degrees after 
several warm days. There was rather 
little injury caused by a low of 5 
degrees on Dec. 20, 1945, or by ll 
degrees on Jan. 15, 1947. Both thew 
cold periods came after several days 
of relatively cold weather. 

These records, though covering 
only a few years, show that other fac 
tors besides temperature are involved 
in winterkilling of lupines. Some of 
these are winter-hardiness of plants, 
growth just before freeze, how fas 
temperature falls, how long cold 
lasts, and numerous others. 

Will next winter be cold? Figures 
show that there have been at ‘east 
five periods of two or three consec- 
tive winters in the past 36 years 
when the temperature dropped low 
enough to have wiped out the lupine 
crop at Experiment. There have been 
three at Americus and Tifton and at 
least one at Quincy. It is not safe 
then to predict that next winter wil 
not be another cold one. 


The important question is whether 
anything can be done to prevent ot 
reduce losses caused by freezing. h 
recent years attempts have been 
made to develop by selection mor 
winter-hardy strains of blue lupin. 
None of these was hardy enough 
survive low temperatures in mos 
parts of the lupine belt last winter. 
A few imported strains and species 
appear a little hardier than ordinary 
commercially grown lupine. Li 
seed of these is available and we @ 
not know whether it will meet com 
mercial requirements. 


HOW WEATHER WOULD HAVE AFFECTED BLUE LUPINE 
IN PAST 36 YEARS 


Number of years blue lupine would have been: 
More or less injured 


Very seriously injured 


Proportion of years with 
temperatures below: 


Location or killed (Temperature (Temperature below 

below 15 degrees) 20 degrees) 15 degrees 20 degre 
Quincy, Fila. .......... 5 19 lin7 Lin ld 
Bees Gee 6..-562500..2. 8 19 lin 4.5 lin 19 
Americus, Ga. ........ 12 25 lin3 lin l4 
Experiment, Ga. .... 20 30 lin2 lin ld 
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~ STOPS WEEVIL DAMAGE 
TO STORED SOUTHERN COR 


Virginia Farmer Protects Corn 
for Entire Storage Season 


2 





Mr. H. M. Dudley of Back Bay, Virginia treated his 1950 crop of 
shucked corn with Pyrenone* Grain Protectant. Here’s what Mr. 
Dudley says about Pyrenone Grain Protectant: 


“Pyrenone Grain Protectant is a product we have needed 
for many years. It has done an excellent job of protecting 
my corn for an entire storage period.” 


OM Pad Ejp, 


Mr. Dudley applied Pyrenone Grain Protectant with the hand dust 
gun shown in the picture at the left. No other equipment was needed 
—no masks or gloves, no special safety precautions. 

In past years, Mr. Dudley’s corn has been heavily damaged by 
grain insects. He had difficulty finding sound ears for the grist mill. 
Now, by using Pyrenone Grain Protectant, he is able to save most 
of his corn for livestock feeding or for human consumption. 








“For late feeding purposes treatment of corn “Our stored corn looks much better this season “One year’s usage has proven beyond any 


with Pyrenone Grain Protectant will protect than it ever has in the past.—Thanks to Pyre- doubt that Pyrenone Grain Protectant is a must 
corn through fall harvest.” none Grain Protectant.” for farmers in Tidewater.” 


WML pasar Mth Caahullll J A Bagi 


| Prove it for YOURSELF this easy no-cost way 
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bee You can prove for yourself that Pyre- . 
more SEBS ABe none Grain Protectant really stops Send f 
upine. f= — — ' weevil damage to stored corn. Stops | 
ugh to game damage in one easy application that 

most gives season-long protection. PB se aah Le ne? Ni ae 
vinta. Make the “Quart Jar Test” on your r ee at ag s | 
{rm own corn—send for your Free Test aa — Chemicals, Inc. 
C inary . . 

Little Kit today. { 60 East 42nd Street | 
we Wd Soy - Seirus * " New York 17, New York | 
t com eat oo. is Ls rx zis) : Yes, | want proof. Send me a Quart Jar Test Kit today. 
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Now — free 


TRUCK SAVER /nspection 












ease | 
ness a 
\ might 
| \ Let 
e A 
First step of a complete plan to keep it YNO ave 
| (INTERNATIONAL) | 
7 a \ nN 7 4 The 
International Trucks rolling aft peak efficiency | | ad t 
opens 
stand 
The 
Truck transportation is vital to everyone. America can’t afford to ap 
have it knocked out by shortages. “w 
To help International Truck operators meet that threat, Amer- asks t 
ica’s largest truck service organization now offers immediate, “It 
practical help—a 99-point checkup. inatio 
stoma 
We call it our Truck Saver Inspection. It doesn’t cost one red The 
cent... there is no charge, no obligation. It helps put Internationals hard | 
in shape to Keep rolling at peak efficiency. And it is available now why 
to every International Truck owner, wherever the International “es 
Truck Saving Station sign is displayed. "ly 
Here’s the first one big step you can take now to head off un- a dru; 
necessary expense. How can you afford to pass it up—when it saves must 
you dollars now, could save you many more in the months ahead! na 
This Truck Saver Inspection can be offered free for only 90 days, Cla 
But the quicker you take advantage of it, the quicker you see all good 
the benefits of the complete International Truck Saver Plan. a 
e 
Ws 
caree! 
struct 
Look what the complete wome 
International Truck Saver Plan offers “H 
The complete International Truck Saver Plan has been to be 
developed by experts, after a thorough study of today’s Fir 
truck operating problems. It offers these benefits to Inter- them. 
national Truck operators: oa rit 
ev 
1. Better performance over a longer truck life: trucks are kept woulc 
in shape to do the most efficient job possible until they can that 1 
be replaced by new units. (Noth 
Delays in getting new parts are minimized: by anticipating : you v 
future requirements, the demand for needed parts can be for ac 
accurately estimated. : Deore 
Maintenance costs cut, down time reduced: by preventing Lou I 
major breakdowns, a big saving is effected in both time and 

money. “I; 
Truck value is maintained: trucks kept in the best possible ‘ Th 
condition. are worth more when it’s time for replacement. than 
we W 
publi 
ging | 

work 

Put the International Truck Saver Plan to work now. If you have an 
International Truck, you have one of the best on the road. If you want v 
to keep it in the best shape to pull'through the tough jobs ahead, call good 
your International Truck Dealer or Branch now—get your free Truck A 
Saver Inspection and find out how the complete plan works for you! comm 
accur: 
international Harvester builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall § obser 
Tractors...Motor Trucks...Industrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers tant. 
International Harvester Company + Chicago 

eh 
Th 
nurse 
health 
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Heavy-duty engineered for the long haul a. 
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' of nurses. Beginning with about $1 800 a 


By BETSY SEYMOUR 


mired the marvelously efficient nurses — so 

calm in emergency, magic in their ability to 
ease pain and calm worry, surrounded with gentle- 
ness and dignity? Have you ever thought that you 
might some day be a nurse? 

Let’s visit a typical Southern hospital, talk with 
student and graduate nurses, ask them questions, 
and see what it’s like—this profession of nursing. 

The white-uniformed director of nurses takes us 
frst to a class for freshmen student nurses. She 
opens the door. When the students see her, they 
stand respectfully until we are seated. 


The instructor, a graduate of a university school 
of nursing, tells us this is a class in pharmacology, 
the study of drugs. 

“What are the uses of belladonna?” she then 
asks the class. 

“It dilates the pupils of the eye to aid eye exam- 
ination,” one student answers. “Belladonna relaxes 
stomach spasms,” another continues. 

There is no whispering. Everyone is concentrating 
hard on what the instructor is saying. You wonder 
why the class explores so thoroughly the study of 
drugs, and soon the answer is brought out. 

Winnie Lou Bradley, 18, Nash County, N. C., 
gives the answer: “If we understand the action of 
a drug, we'll do a better job of administering it. We 
must know what effect it is supposed to have on the 
patient—know what you want a drug to do, what you 
don’t want it to do.” 

Class is dismissed and we meet the instructor. The 
good student, Winnie Lou, comes to greet us. 

“How do you like nursing so far?” someone asks. 

Her face flowers as she speaks, “I love it!” 

Want to ask more questions about nursing as a 
career? Fire away. You're surrounded by nurse in- 
structors, medical nurses, student nurses—all young 
women who can tell you first-hand what it’s like. 


He: you ever been in a hospital and ad- 


“How do you know whether or not you want 
to be a nurse?” 

First of all, you must like people and want to help 
them. You must be the sort of person who would 
get rich satisfaction from relieving pain. Perhaps you 
like variety—and travel. Then the Army Nurse Corps 
would be your answer. Maybe you want a career 
that would be of value to you if you marry later. 
(Nothing learned in nursing is ever lost.) Perhaps 
you want a career that offers plenty of opportunity 
for advancement and good pay. If all these things 
describe you—then you would probably, like Winnie 
Lou Bradley, “love” being a nurse. 


9% 


“Is there a demand for nurses? 


The country needs at least 65,000 more nurses 

we now have. If full-scale War should develop, 

we would need many more. Nearly all hospitals, 

public health, and other medical agencies are beg- 

ging for more. So you would have no trouble getting 
work if you became a registered nurse. 


“What qualifications does it take to make a 
geod nurse?” 

A genuine liking for people, calm judgment, 
common sense, self-reliance, an ability to observe 
accurately, and a good vocabulary to report your 
observations to the doctor. Good health is impor- 
tant. So is sympathy. And a sense of humor. 


“What would the future offer me as a nurse?” 


There are dozens of fields open to a 
hurse—private duty, Army or Navy, public 
th, industrial, nursing education, ob- 
stetrical, surgical, nursery school. After 
you have become a registered nurse, you 
might take further college training and be- 
come an assistant supervisor or a director 



































Are you ‘interested in nursing as a profes- 


sion? Then read this feature. Answers to 


many of your questions may be found here. 


year, salaries go as high as $10,000 to $12,000 a year! 
Working conditions are being improved all the 
time. Nurses now do not have to do nearly as many 
housekeeping jobs as they did a few years ago. They 
have shorter working hours, more vacation, and 
many nurses have retirement pay of some sort. 


“What is nursing training like?” 


It’s like college—but in some ways it’s harder at 
first, and often the rules are stricter. You study sub- 
jects like these: anatomy, psychology, diet therapy, 
surgical nursing, communicable disease, nursing 
arts, chemistry. You spend a great deal of time actu- 
ally nursing hospital patients (under supervision). 
In some hospital schools, students are up at 6 a.m., 
practice nursing in the hospital from 7 till 9 a.m., go 
to classes from 9 till 5, with an hour off for lunch! 

But it’s not all work. There are dances, parties, 
sports, and all the usual fun when lots of girls live 
under the same roof. 








































“What does it cost to go to a nurs- 
ing school?” 

This depends on whether you go to a 
hospital school of nursing (where the tui- 
tion may be around $300 for the three- 
year course, with room and board fur- 
nished) or whether you go to a university 
school of nursing (where you would pay 
probably the same tuition as other college 
students). Some hospital schools even 
pay you to take their course! One of the 
best things about nursing is that it offers 
a good education that even a very poor 
girl can afford and enables her to prepare 
herself for a fine career. If you cannot 
afford the tuition, try for a scholarship. 


“Where can I get nursing training?” 


That depends on what ‘kind of- nurse you want 
to be. There are three kinds: 1) practical nurses 
(training usually takes one year), 2) graduates of a 
three-year hospital school course, and 3) graduates 
of a university school of nursing with a B.S. Degree. 
All graduates of hospital and collegiate schools take 
the same state board examination and become regis- 
tered nurses (R.N.). There are schools for all three 
types of nurses in most of the Southern states. You 
should write to the Committee on Careers of Nurs- 
ing, 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y., for informa- 
tion. You can also request a list of the accredited 
schools of nursing nearest you. 


“What courses do I have to take in high 
school if I want to be a nurse?” 


English, four years; science, three years; math, 
two years; history, two years; language, 
two years; civics, sociology, economics. 
Well, there you have the facts. If you do 
decide to be a nurse, you'll find it is won- 
derfully rewarding in things money never 
measures. When a patient says, “Thank 
you! That makes me feel so much better,” 
you'll know there’s nothing like nursing. 
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| ALA LU 
CLOVER 


ye BETTER PASTURES % WONDERFUL SOIL BUILDER 
% VIGOROUS GROWTH -% HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS 


% SUPERIOR SEED PRODUCER 
% ADAPTED TO WIDER VARIETY SOIL TYPES 


> 





Tre perpetual stand of luxuriant growth afforded by Ala 
Lu White Clover eliminates the necessity of seeking 


separate and distinct grasses and clovers for seasonal 


grazing in the South. Ala Lu has proved to be one of our 
most versatile and widely-adapted soil building and graz- 


ing crops. For free pamphlet, write: 


ALA LU CLOVER GROWERS ASSN. Inc. 


Thompson, Alabama 
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Your Great Profit Maker— 
Work Saver 


and Convenience 


Abundant water adds weight to meat animals on the range 
» or in feeder lots, increases milk production of dairy herds, 
increases egg production, and 
produces heavier broilers. In 
addition, running water cuts 
kitchen work and provides 
bathroom conveniences. 


Windmills and 
Electric Pumps 
















SHALLOW WELL PUMPS 


JET PUMPS 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER FOR AERMOTOR 
A booklet bere “How ad = Punging <cneueedl 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 


Dept. 8408, 2500 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, iil. 





The Most Out of High School 


Are you entering high school for the first 
time this fall? If so, be sure to read this ad- 






vice by high school students on how to make 
the most of those four important years. 


Make Friends With Teachers 
($15 Prize Letter) 


To get the most out of high school, 
it is important that you get acquaint- 
ed with your teachers. Your teacher 
is your friend; she is trying to help 
you. Be interested in the subject she 
is teaching and let her know that you 
are trying to learn something. You 
don’t have to go around with your 
nose in a book all the time, but you 
do have to learn your lessons. After 
all, that is what high school is for. 


Learn the school regulations and 
obey them. They were not made just 
to antagonize you, so if you don’t 
like them, just remember that you 
can’t always have your way and that 
you have to give up some things for 
the advantages that you get from 
membership in a group. 


Join school clubs and activities— 
sports, orchestra, glee club, dramat- 
ics, school paper, 4-H club, student 
council, or any that your school of- 
fers. Join the ones you like and take 
an active part in them. Last, but 
certainly not least, make friends. If 
you don’t have any friends, you are 
going to lead a pretty miserable life. 
Enjoy yourself when you are in their 
company, and you will find they will 
enjoy being with you. 

Virginia Green, 13, 
Adair County, Okla. 


Don’t Gossip 
($10 Prize Letter) 


A good thing to remember is never 
to “tear down” someone because 
you don’t like him.. Keep such feel- 
ings to yourself; it hurts you and the 
one you talk about. 

If you would have a good person- 
ality, refrain from unnecessary gossip, 
have regular home study periods, al- 
ways stand up for thé right, and re- 
spect your teachers. You will auto- 
matically get the most out of high 
school to prepare you for any task 
you may pursue. Benjy Truluck 18, 

Saluda County, S. C. 


How To Study 
($5 Prize Letter) 


Take your work as play. Try to 
understand the teachers’ “do” and 
“don’t” rules. Make it a habit to 
prepare your lesson before class and 
you will enjoy the class more. When 
there is class discussion, take part. 

If there are subjects you can’t ~ 
learn as easily as others, study them 
before going to bed—and “sleep on 
it.” Then when you get up the next 
oedien refresh your memory by 
glancing over the material. 

Joanne Gary, 
Calhoun County, Miss, 


More Good Rules 


A good school is one where every- 
one cooperates, so we should begin 
by cooperating with the faculty and 
students. The teacher is there to help 
you. Be willing to help her. 


The library is a world of its own 
where you can go daily for reference 
and for pleasure in reading. You 
learn there a great deal about people, 
places, and things. Remember that 
the most interesting folks to know 
are those who have a wide knowl 
edge of good, sound books. 

By taking part in various activities, 
you'll meet new friends, learn parlia- 
mentary procedure, get information, 
learn how to make speeches and how 
to cooperate with others. Learn to 
be a good sport, even when it hurts. 

Decide early what career you are 
going to follow and take all subjects 
required and others that may help 
you. Discuss your-career with teach- 
ers and others, and read books for 
information. Ruby Hodgin, 17, 

Guilford County, N. C. 


Take subjects in high school which 
will help you in your future vocation, 
If you plan to farm, then take voca- 
tional agriculture instead of some 
other easier subject which may not 
have as much home work as voca- 
tional agriculture. Joe Cox, 17, 

Jones County, Tex. 








or girl look well groomed? 





Well Dressed and Well Groomed 


(Next Letter Contest) 


fdr way a product is packaged has a lot to do with the way it sells. 
And the way you package yourself—or dress and groom yourself— 
has a lot to do with the way you will get along in the world. So give 
us your ideas on how youngfolks can make the most of their appear- 
ance. What does the well dressed boy or girl wear? What makes a boy 


For the best letter on “How To Be Well Dressed and Well Groomed” 
that reaches us by Aug. 31, we will pay $15, with $10 and $5 as second 
and third prizes. All other letters published will bring $1 each. Be 
sure to give your age, address, name, and county. Send your letters to 
Progressive Youngfolks, The Progressive Farmer, at the office nearest 
you: Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, or Raleigh. 

Remember, this contest is open only to boys and girls between the 
ages of 10 and 20. Adults are not eligible. 





















If You Want it— 
Earn It 


Photo courtesy Tri-Cities Daily, Sheffield, Ala. 





Carolyn puts a coat of paint on 
the new bathroom she “earned.” 


[ you really want something, you 
can usually find a way to get it. It 
may not be easy, but the best things 
in life don’t always come without 
some struggle. 

Carolyn Nichols of Colbert County, 
Ala., is a girl with a lot of determina- 
tion. When she made up her mind 
that her home should have a bath- 
room with all the modern conven- 
iences, she went right to. work to get 
it. Her 4-H club work helped -her 
achieve her goal. 

In October 1948, Carolyn was 
awarded a registered Jersey heifer by 
the Sheffield Kiwanis Club. At the 
same time four other heifers were 
placed with deserving 4-H members 
in the county as a part of the Jersey 
heifer chain. Two heifers from this 
chain have already been placed with 
4-H members and two more will be 
placed this fall. 

Carolyn started selling manufac- 
tured milk the following spring. She 
has been selling milk ever since. An- 
other boost to her income from this 
project was the $75 received for a 
young bull sold in 1950. The average 
income from her project is over $20 a 
month. With this regular money com- 
ing in, Carolyn not only got the bath- 
room she wanted, but also assisted her 
parents in installing a modern kitchen. 


The grazing crops on the Nichols’ 
farm are sericea, alfalfa, crimson clov- 
er, and ryegrass. All the feed that 
Carolyn’s cow consumes is home- 
growh. The average production of 
the cows on the Nichols’ farm is 6,100 
pounds. Milk is sold to a cheese plant 
in Florence. The family is now pro- 
ducing Grade A milk. 

This industrious 4-H’er is only be- 
ginning. Carolyn plans to increase her 
herd and milk production. Then she 
plans to go to college—and, without a 


‘ doubt, her cows will see her through. 
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YOU SAVE TIME. New Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ 
farm trucks have shorter turning diani- 
eters ... are easier to handle. Plenty 
of power for heavy going and for speed on 
the highway. New moistureproof ignition 
and high-torque capacity starting motor 
make starting a cinch in wettest weather. 





YOU SAVE work. Thanks to new Sodee 
floor-to-ground height on models through 
2 tons, you can load a Dodge ‘“‘-Job-Rated”’ 
truck with less effort. With gyrol Fluid 
Drive (available on %-, 34-, and 1-ton 
models) there’s less gearshifting . . and 
driving is easier on wet, muddy roads or 
fields and in town traffic. 












YOU SAVE MONEY. Because it fits farm haul- 
ing needs, a Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” truck 
saves on operating and upkeep costs. 
Engine features such as high compres- 
sion, chrome-plated top piston rings, and 
exhaust valve seat inserts assure economy 
and long life. What’s more, power has 
been stepped up higher than ever! 













Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


it yur far! 


‘i Rat” Farm Trucks: 


With so many hauling tasks around your farm, 
your truck is just about as important as your 
farming know-how. 





But just any truck won’t do. For low-cost opera- 
tion, it has to fit your farming job. A Dodge ‘‘-Job- 
Rated” truck can do just that! It’s engineered at 
the factory for farm work. Every unit from engine 
to rear axle is ‘‘Job-Rated’’—factory-engineered 
.to haul your loads over your fields and roads. 


Every unit that SUPPORTS the load— 
frame, axles, springs, wheels, tires, and others— 
is engineered right to provide the strength and 
capacity needed. 


Every unit that MOVES the load—engine, 
clutch, transmission, propeller shaft, rear axle, 
and others—is engineered right to meet particu- 
lar operating conditions. 


Remember, too, that only Dodge "Job-Rated” trucks 
offer gyrol Fluid Drive—on '4-, %-, and 1-ton models. 
it provides better application of traction in mud, sand, 
or snow. There's less chance of bogging down in off- 
the-road service. 


Whether you need a pick-up, stake, or any other 
farm truck, there’s a Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ truck 
to fit your farm. See your Dodge dealer. 
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HONEY, YOU 
COULD STOP THAT, 
IF YOU'D ONLY SEE 
YOUR DENTIST! GET 
HIS ADVICE ON-ON 
BAD BREATH, SUE! 


YOU OTHER 
GIRLS CATCH 
ALL THE DATES! 
THE MEN ALL 
GET AWAY 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM CLEANS 
- YOUR BREATH WHILE IT CLEANS YOUR 
TEETH. AND THE COLGATE WAY OF 
BRUSHING TEETH RIGHT AFTER EATING 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST! 








READER'S DIGEST* Reported The Same 
Research Which Proves That Brushing Teeth 
Right After Eating with 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST 


Reader’s om pas recently reported the 
same research which proves the Colgate 
way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops tooth decay best! The most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home meth- 
od of oral hygiene known today! 

Yes, and 2 years’ research showed the 
Colgate way stopped more decay for more 
poopie than ever before reported in denti- 
rice history! No other dentifrice, ammo- 
niated or not, offers such conclusive proof! 




























LATER—Thanks to Colgate Dental Cream 






COLGATE CARE WAS ALL IT TOOK 
TO GET THIS DREAM-DATE ON MY HOOK! 








Use Colgate Dental Cream 
V Te Clean Your Breath 
v While You Clean Your Teeth— 
v And Help Stop Tooth Decay! 








*YOU SHOULD KNOW! While not mentioned by neme, 
Colgate’s wa: the only toothpaste used in the research 
om tooth decay recently reported in 's Digest. 
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What I Owe America 


By Mayran Cruteher, Robertson County, Tenn. 


HEN I consider the 

possibilities America 
holds for its citizens, I be- 
gin to think of the things I 
owe America. 

First, 1 owe America ap- 
preciation—appreciation 
for the men and women 
who have made it possible 
for me to live in this coun- 
try of freedom; apprecia- 
tion for the peace and se- 
renity that surround the 
community in which I live. It is a 
typical American community—neigh- 
borly people, a small, white church in 
which I am a Sunday school teacher. 

I owe appreciation to America for 
bringing forth such great men and 
women as the ones who have planned 
our Congress, as the ones who have 
sponsored our trips and entertain- 
ment. I owe America appreciation 
for just being America. 

I owe America love as a reimburse- 
ment for the sacrifices she has under- 
gone that I might. enjoy life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

I owe America patience—patience 


BILL ’N’ SUE 





Mayran Crutcher 


to stand by on her right 
hand and be ready to help 
her over the snares that are 
encountered on the way to 
success. I must be patient 
in my wants and beliefs, 
for “even Rome was not 
built in a day.” 

I owe America toler- 
ance, and in fulfilling this, 
I must have understanding 
for the inhabitants of the 
world, for the poverty- 
stricken, because each and every one 
carries unknown burdens that try to 
conquer them, physically, mentally, 
and spiritually. 

I owe America the courage to fight 
her battles both of mind and of state. 

I must have courage to make 
America glisten so that the foreign- 
ers of today who look either to the 
east or west can say, “That’s Ameri- 
ca on the horizon.” 

I owe my country respect and in 
so giving, L earn respect for myself— 
respect to act in a way that she 
would be proud to claim me as one 
of her daughters. 


Hold a Job 













WHA DOYOU |) 
MEAN ? I GIVE 
HIM HIS MONEY'S 

Ww / 
s. 


THAT'S THE 











AND NOT BE ACLOCK 
WATCHER, SAID HE 

EXPECTED ME TO GET 
ALONG WITH THE 
OTHERS. 




















“TENTION 

While you're fanning your brow, 
how about looking over some leaflet 
suggestions to take your mind off the 
weather? Here are some good par- 
ties as well as games, recreation, and 
plays. Before vacation is over, try 
some of these ideas with your friends. 
Leaflets are two for 5 cents or five 
for 10 cents—or as indicated. 


© Mother Nature’s Parlor—Enjoy a 
“natural” background for this party. 

() Tour-a-Lure—This is a glorified scav- 
enger hunt that you'll enjoy. 

[] Gourd Craft, 5 cents—One of our 
newer leaflets that you will enjoy. 

() How To Make a Homemade Banjo— 

Learn how to make your own in- 

strument. 

Professor's Nutt’s Family—Have you 

tried this play? 


O O 


vorite with any gathering. 


Womanless Wedding—This is a fa- ° 


0) Hikers, Hol — Enjoy the late summer 

wooded wonders. 

Summer Camping — Enjoy it while 

you may. 

©) Sure Cure for Shyness —Just the 
medicine you need for this condi- 
tion. 

(CJ Sing for Fun, 10 cents or three for 
25 cents—Singing is good for the 
soul. 

(] Community Handbook, 50 cents — 
Many ideas all wrapped up into one. 


0 


Make your selections, print your name 
and address below, and send to nearest 
office—Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, or Bir- 
mingham. 


Name 





Route Box 





Registered Trademark 
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BLL LAWN 
More farmers choose EZEE FLOW, . 
than any other spreader. 


The “World's Geet’ 


FERTILIZER SPREADER 
AND SEEDER 


Backed by the Famous 
EZEE FLOW GUARANTEE 


Aud Don't Forget 
WRITE for Free 28 Page Picture 
Booklet “How to Save Money 
on Fertilizing and Seeding” 
that illustrates and tells how you 
can save upto 50% on all your fer- 
tilizing and seeding operations. 


EZEE FLOW Corporation, Dept. pre 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 













HORIZONTAL 


Provides SHALLOW . 
or DEEP WELL | 
Service... 


The Jacuzzi Hori- 
zontal Speedi-Prime 
water system is eas- 
ily converted from 
shallow well to 
deep well service 
by simple changing 
of the injector 
assembly. This fea- 
ture is valuable in many areas where 
the water table is lowering. This pump 
is normally equipped with a mechani- 
cal seal which is leakproof and requires 
no adjustment. This Jacuzzi mechanical 
seal is of the cartridge type, easily re 
placeable in the field. 

This same type pump is available in the 
Vertical Speedi-Prime. It offers a choice 
of three water systems: Shallow well, 
Deep well with parallel pipe and Deep 
well with single pipe. 


JACUZZI BROS., INC. PFS 
4100 Bayless Ave. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me FREE literature on 

© Shallow Well Water Systems 

(C Deep Well Water Systems 
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“Plywood Hog House 
In Excellent Condition 


After 16 Years Service” 


—Say lowa State College 
Veterinary Research Scientists 


Here’s another example of the rugged 

* durability, strength and long life of 
Exterior plywood farm buildings. Proof 
positive of Exterior plywood’s ability 
to take every kind of grueling treat- 
ment—year after year. 


Check this thumbnail case history 
of the movable plywood hog house 
used for 16 years Le the Veterinary 
Research Institute, Iowa State College: 


Built in 1935 for work on swine 
diseases. Used ever since. Frequently 
cleaned with steam, scalding water 
and strong disinfectants. Hauled and 
jolted over rough ground. Bumped 
into, rubbed against and leaned on by 
animals. Exposed to every kind of 
weather. Burning summer sun. Rain. 
Freezing blizzards. 


How has it stood up? Here’s the 
verdict of institute staff members: 
“... still in excellent condition. No 
sign of racking or structural failure. 
Despite rough treatment, plywood has 
required absolutely no repairs. It has 
stood the gaff for 16 years and is satis- 
factory in every respect.” 


PLAN AVAILABLE: Modernized plans for 
this hog house have been prepared by 
Midwest Plan Service, a joint activity of 
North Central States Land Grant Col- 
leges and U. S. D. A. Ask for Midwest 
Plan 72608; enclose 45c. Also available: 
32-page booklet, “Better Farm Buildings 
With Exterior Plywood.” Cost 10c. Write 
(USA oniy) Douglas Fir Plywood Asso- 
ciation, Tacoma, Wash., Dept. 238. 


Exterior-Type 






For all farm service buildings, use only 
Exterior -type plywood with 100% 
waterproof bond; this registered 
grade-trademark is 


positive identification. @ EXT-DFPA 





Sell ms 
SOUTHERN Christmas Cards i. 


Tarn your spare time into cash! It’s eas: 
~it’s fun with the amazing Southern 


reetin 
me lon friends, show stunning new 21-card $1 ‘‘Southern 


y”’Christmas Assortment. 100 quick $1sales pay you $50! 

START EARNING CASH NOW! 

of extra dollars to your income showing FREE SAMPLES 
fazely NAME-IMPRINTED Christmas Cards. 
rh eagerly buy at 50 cards for only $1.25 or 

our? for $1. Also Humorous, Religious 

ster surplos rellcns te bis eet thege ic esperinnse 

be ely plan for clube, churches. Get FREE 

. Assortments on approval NOW! 

GREETING CARD CO., Dept. 4-2 

216 S. Pauline St., Memphis 4, Tenn. 


















“Schoolboy 
Legislator” 


By L. B. Wood 


Former national FFA president, Doyle, 
22, is Florida’s youngest legislator. 


OYLE Conner, representative 

from Bradford County to the 
Florida State Legislature, 1951, can 
look back upon a busy career. At 22, 
he is the youngest member of the 
legislature. 

Born in Starke, Fla., in 1928, Doyle 
attended grammar and high school 
there. He enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture classes and grew strawberries 
and cattle. He became president of 
the Florida Future Farmers for 1946- 
47, and national president, 1948-49, 
the second Florida boy to attain this 
high position. 

As national president, Doyle was 
away from his studies in the Univers- 
ity of Florida College of Agriculture 
for a year. He made speeches and 
visited schools, farms, food factories, 
cattle ranches in 43 states and in 
Canada, Hawaii, and Mexico. 

Doyle returned home convinced 
that he should use his training in 
Future Farmer parliamentary pro- 
cedure and public speaking to enter 
state politics. His parents, quiet, con- 
servative folks, tried to dissuade him, 
but Doyle told them he wanted to try 
to improve state politics. He learned 
to stand up against heckling when he 
was campaigning. His opponent 
dubbed him “the schoolboy candi- 
date.” Doyle ran a quiet, sensible race 
and won. He has followed the same 
plan during legislative sessions, seri- 
ously studying the contemporary po- 
litical picture. 

The Jaycees selected Doyle as one 
of the five outstanding young men.in 
Florida in 1949. He is the president 
of Alpha Gamma Rho fraternity at the 
University of Florida in Gainesville, 
an honorary member of Rotary Inter- 
national, member of the Florida Cat- 
tlemen’s Association and the Farm 
Bureau. He was selected recently as 
executive vice president of the 
Florida Association of Livestock Mar- 
kets, his job requiring that he “sell” 
livestock producers on the advantages 
of marketing at public auction. 

Doyle is raising beef on the home 
farm and his major in the University 
of Florida is animal husbandry. 
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Smart Southern Farmers 
Beat the Weather wit 


BARRETT FARM ROOFING 


“I never could see the sense of postponing 
roof work when it needs to be done. 
You have to do the job eventually . . . so 
why not do it now—and enjoy the 
satisfaction of knowing that you‘re safe 
against any weather.” 





CHECK YOUR HOUSE... Reroof now — be- 
* fore winter storms do permanent damage to 
the interior of your house. Barrett* Asphalt 
Shingles make a roof that stays tight for 
years and years. Barrett produces its own felt 
to rigid specifications, saturates and coats 
it with plenty of top-quality asphalt, 

and then applies a surfacing of firmly 
embedded colorful mineral granules 

that provide fire-resistance. 


CHECK YOUR BARN ...Catch roof troubles 
before they get out of hand! It’s less trouble 
and less expense, too, when you “weather 
up” ahead of time with dependable, weather- 
safe Barrett* Farm Roofings. Low-cost, 
smooth-surfaced and fire-resistant, mineral- 
surfaced roofings are supplied in convenient 
roll form, 36” wide for easy laying on 

new buildings or over old roofs. 





RENEW OLD ROOFS ee - Many old 
roofs can be “saved” by an application 
of Barrett Liquid Elastigum* Coating. 
It penetrates roofs dried out by hot 
sun, fills cracks and seams—adds years 
of useful life. Does wonders for com- 
position or metal roofing—and pays 
for itself many times over. 


SOMETHING BIG IS HAPPENING IN 


BIRMINGHAM! Barrett is now complet- 
ing a great new modern roofing plant 
there. This means more and faster 

help with your maintenance problems. Now 
you'll be getting BARRETT Farm Roof- 
ing made in the South by Southern crafts- 
men, to meet Southern weather conditions. 


gal) MAIL THIS COUPON... TODAY! 
Please send me free booklets. | am interested in: 
( ) Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofings 


* : : Liquid ELASTIGUM Roof Coating 
THE BARRETT DIVISION 














Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation Name 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. Address 





36th & Gray's Ferry Ave., 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


1327 Erie Street, Birmingham 8, Ala. 








*RNeg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Sass WE to keep “Georgia First in Forest Products.” 
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ge é 
Nylon hose, shirts, summer suits, ert pajamas, and work clothes 
help make Georgia the South’s No. 1 state in factory-made clothing. 








In the J. D. Jewell plant, Gainesville, 20,000 udiiians are dressed, packed, 
frozen for shipment to all sections of the nation, every eight-hour day. 





From November to March—during Georgia’s most severe winter in years 
—43 cows grazed 20 acres of fescue on Magnolia Farm, Peach County. 





















Hii Yastures, 
and Industrial Plants 






By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Associate Dean, Georgia’s College of Agriculture 


Georgia is the eighth stop on 
Dean Chapman’s tour of the 
Southern states.~ Last month, 
you read about his visit to Ar- 
kansas. Next month be sure to 
read his story on Virginia. 


“better and grander” state that 
Henry W. Grady believed to be 
“her rightful destiny.” 


i y vbeter is rapidly becoming the 


Wise beyond the generation in which 
he lived, Grady—eminent Georgian and 
pioneer exponent of the New South—de- 
voted his life to point- 
ing out the need for 
“hives of industry in 
every town and city” 

“fuller and wiser 
use of all God-given re- 
sources”. . .“increased 
flocks and herds.” He 
urged that his state 
supply the needs of its 
own people. First to 
suggest “living at home” as the founda- 
tion of farm production, he looked for- 
ward to the time when “every farmer 
would eat bread from his own fields and 
meat from his own pastures.” 





Dean Chapman 


Grady’s hopes are being realized. High- 
er incomes, expanding markets, and bet- 
ter living standards have resulted. Even 
more important is the confidence that 
Georgians have developed in the future 
possibilities of their “Empire State of the 
South.” This confidence is reflected, for 
example, in the new legislation financing 
the “Minimum Foundation for Educa- 
tion,” enacted this year by the General 
Assembly. Never in its long and event- 


ful history has Georgia invested so much 


in the state’s greatest resource—its people. 
Through future years, this investment 
will pay large and ever-increasing divi- 
dends in earning power, working capital, 
and accumulation of wealth. 


Georgia’s recent growth records have 
been impressive along all lines. Consider, 
for example, farming and manufacturing. 

In 1950, Georgia gained an average of 
three new industrial establishments every 
working day. 

Last year, Georgia’s farmers had an 
income gain of 6 per cent, as compared 
with a 1 per cent decline for all farmers 





in the nation. They produced commodi- 
ties worth $614 million, an income gain 
of $386 million above earnings 10 years 
ago. In addition, 1950 saw all-time ree- 
ords set in poultry and livestock pro- 
duction, soil conservation, pasture de- 
velopment, farm mechanization, rural 
electrification, and generally improved 
farm living standards. 

Among noteworthy examples of Geor- 
gia’s farm progress, is the state’s great 
broiler industry. 

When the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in 1934 began releasing market 
figures on broilers, Georgia was selling 
less than $200,000 worth of frying-siz 
chickens annually. In 1950, according to 
Arthur Gannon, extension poultryman, 
production was valued at $50 million. 

D. L. Floyd, Crop Reporting Service, 
in his last annual report, said, “Georgia's 
commercial broiler production continues 
on its dizzy climb. Last year, Georgia 
displaced Maryland from second place 
in the nation. More than 62 million birds 
were sold. Sales for 1950 were 38 per 
cent above 1949, and 90 per cent ahead 
of 1948.” 

This industry, on a commercial basis, 
began in North Georgia; it is still cen- 
tered in a few counties in this section, but 
is spreading to all parts of the state. Re- 
cently, extensive developments were 
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In 15 years, Georgia’s broiler production 
increased from 500,000 to 62 million 


birds; income, $230,000 to $50 milliom 
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' Grow ng Georgia 


(Continued from page 34) 


made in South Georgia, looking to 
Florida and Gulf Coast markets. 
Georgia’s gigantic poultry enter- 
ise has stimulated business in many 
related lines—feed, hatcheries, laying 
flocks to supply eggs for mammoth 
incubators, dressing and processing 
plants, express, railroad freight, truck- 
ing, and many others. Dressing plants 
are operated by leading meat pack- 
ers, as well as by many local, home- 


_gwned corporations. In one of these, 


J. D. Jewell, Inc., Gainesville, 20,000 
birds are dressed daily; cut into fry- 
ing-size pieces; packed in attractive 
boxes of varying sizes to meet all 
consumer demands; and frozen. 
These boxes are sold widely through- 
out the United States. 


Pessimists, for years, have been 
predicting a collapse of the state’s 
broiler business. They have been 
wrong in the past; they will be in the 
future. This year may bring the in- 
dustry’s greatest growth. It is but 
a matter of time we believe, until 
Georgia will be the nation’s No. 1 
source of broilers. 


First in Forest Products 


Marked progress is being made in 
the field of forestry. The 1950 edition 
of Crops and Markets, USDA, gives 
Georgia credit for selling, in the pre- 
vious year, more dollars’ worth of 
forest products than any other state 
in the nation. 


Years ago it was said that good 
quality newsprint could not be made 
from our Southern pine. Dr. Charles 
Herty thought otherwise. He estab- 
lished a laboratory and pilot plant 
at Savannah to test his theories. He 
proved he was right; he convinced 
the nation’s leading paper makers. 
He is the father of the South’s paper 
industry that in 1950, from 672 
plants, sold nearly $2 billion worth 
of paper and paperboard products. 

Each month sees new wood-and- 
pulp-using concerns in Georgia and 
the South. Growth will continue. No 
section has so much raw material for 


the industry; none can grow more 
so fast. 

Georgia’s tree crop farmers are 
protecting their forests. 

“Great reduction in fire loss has 
been brought about,” says R. E. Da- 
vis, Georgia Forestry Commission. 
“Suppression, prevention, and law 
enforcement have been points of 
attack. Full-scale efforts in public 
education have been made. Fire- 
fighting forces have be®n increased 
in strength and efficiency. Many have 
helped—landowners, industry, and 
agencies, both public and private.” 


Organization will further reduce 
losses. Number of counties organized 
for forest fire protection has doubled 
during the past two years. 


Georgia’s forest owners are “taking 
thought for tomorrow.” Last Year 
they led the South in reforestation; 
45 million pine tree seedlings were 
planted. For the most part, mechani- 
cal planters were used to do the work. 


Led by the Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta, and seven railroads, a move- 
ment is under way to make mechani- 
cal tree planters available to all who 
need and want to use them. 


Record Livesteck Expansion 


Livestock gains have been impres- 
sive, but far greater expansion is just 
ahead. Barring all-out war, record- 
breaking development will come 
within the next few years. 


Tom Linder, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, reports in the Market 
Bulletin that in 1935, income from 
livestock was 13.2 per cent of the 
total farm income; last year, it was 
the source of 35.2 per cent. 

This 15-year change, while great, 
still leaves Georgia far behind the 
nation, and behind other regions— 
including the South—in animal pro- 
duction. The North has long earned 
more than 60 cents out of every farm 
dollar from animal enterprises. Last 
year, four states in the South— 


(Continued on page 84D) 





other states combined. 


food processing. 
its farm families. 


farms wired for electric service. 
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Some Georgia Firsts 


Georgia—largest state east of the Mississippi River—holds many 
records to which its people may point with pride. 


Normally, it ranks first among states of the nation in sale of forest 

* products. It produces more naval stores—turpentine and rosin—than all 

other states combined. Last year, it ranked first in the South in sale 
of pulpwood, and first in planting of forest trees. 


Georgia ranks first in production of peanuts, improved papershell 
pecans, and watermelons. It grows and packs more pimientos than all 


In broiler production and processing, Georgia is the No. 1 state of 
the South and No. 2 state of the nation. 


Last year, Georgia ranked first in the South in lumber manufacturing 
plants, first in sale of factory-made clothing, and first in commercial 


No state has so many modern, up-to-date food centers—canning 
plants, meat-curing plants, freezer locker plants—available for use of 


With more than 95 per cent of its nearly 200,000 farms electrified, 
gia ranks among the top five states of the nation in number of 
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Save it with an ALL-CROP Harvester 


Enough valuable grass and legume seed is being 
shattered and wasted to provide succulent pasture on 
millions of acres for southern livestock. More than 
any other machine, the ALL-CROP Harvester is help- 
ing overcome this greatest of crop losses. 


Equipped with a windrow pickup attachment, the 
ALL-CROP Harvester literally combs the stubble 
for seed. Some crops like short lespedeza or clover 
are best cut direct by equipping the header with 
crop-saving sickle guards, set close to the ground. 


You can tune the rubber-faced bar cylinder to the 
proper speed instantly, like dialing a radio. Save up 
to 1,200 pounds of crimson clover seed per acre... 
thresh enough lespedeza for high-protein livestock 
feed as well as seed. Oversize threshing capacity and 
easy-control wind valves take out the trash, chaff 
and green stems. 


You can save up to 2,000 pounds per acre of Aus- 
trian winter pea seed ... and similar yields of vetch- 
and-oats. 

There’s green folding money in seed, with an ALL- 
CROP Harvester. Your Allis-Chalmers dealer can 
help you convert it to cash. 


T 


RACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U. S. A. 








ALL-CROP is an Allis-Chalmers trade-mark. The ALL-CROP 
Harvester is usable for over 100 different grains, beans and seeds. 
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Growing Georgia 
(Continued from page 34C) 


Kentucky, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Virginia—earned more from livestock 
than from crops. But Georgia is clos- 
ing the gap at a rapid rate. 

Cattle numbers increased in Geor- 
gia last year 9 per cent, as com- 
pared with an over-all national gain 
of 5 per cent. 

“Beef cattle income is increasing 
three times as fast as total farm earn- 
ings,” says Dr. Arthur E. Cullison, 
chairman, Division of Animal Hus- 












Farm mechanization presents larg 
opportunities for the increase of } 
stock earnings. 

For 100 years, 10 to 20 per cep 
of Georgia’s limited cropland } 
been devoted to one type of 
supply production—mule feed. 
will not be true in the future. If 
present trend continues—from 5,00 
to 50,000 tractors in 10 years—they 


will be little, if any, work stock gp 
farms by 1960. = 
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‘ Water Yo eale/ 


The appearance of your hair depends upon the 
health of your scalp. So try Lucky Tiger. See 
how it relieves itching scalp, removes loose dan- 
druff, and gives your scalp a keen, zesty tingle! 


DX Kile Dandtul¥’ Germ 


Lucky Tiger goes farther than the hair tonics 
that merely remove loose dandruff. Lucky Tiger 
actually kills on contact the germ pityrosporum 
ovale*, a common cause of infectious dandruff. 





bandry, College of Agriculture. Kenneth Treanor, extension econ 
«Best of all, recent gains stand on mist, says that to feed the 244,009 
the firm foundation of an expanding horses and mules on farms Jan, 
feed supply. Corn yields per acre 1951, requires 1,500,000 acres. He 
are up 60 per cent since 1946; acres and Charles E. Bell, livestock spe. 
devoted to small grains have doubled cialist, say, “We believe the acreage 
in the past decade; and for every eleased, as work stock numbers de. 
acre of pastures and forage crops in line, will be devoted to pastures and 
1940, there are 5 acres today. feed crops. Indications point to fur. 
Georgia’s corn yields have always ther growth of commercial hog pro 
been low, and, for most farmers, un- duction in North Georgia and to 
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Sold at all toilet goods counters 









WARE Woy Cenvine Marble and Granite rey 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 3 tte i 

WD lin., width 18 in., thickness @ in. Freight | Stationery—Wraps— bbons—Children’s F R 3 E 
paid Satistaction guaranteed Free Christmas Books— 

American Memorial Ca. Dept. A'S, Atanta, Ga. 
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Box Assortments. Rel 
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New Designs. Earn Sel ten es SAMPLES 
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The Famous iii4er Gun 
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First in the Field 





gia,” the proved way to increase 
yields is clearly outlined. 

E. D. Alexander, extension agrono- 
mist, has tabulated the gains in 
grasses and legumes. He’shows that 
in 1950 the state had 3,711,000 acres 
in feed forage crops, including sowed 
and reworked permanent pastures— 
a gain, as compared with 1940, of 
2,927,000 acres. 


This is a great record, but only 
a beginning. 


Coastal Bermuda for Beef 


George H. King, associate director 
of experiment stations, in talking 
about improved pastures and use of 
new and locally adapted grasses, 
says, “A five-year test shows that 
Coastal Bermuda will make 116 more 
pounds of beef per acre than com- 
mon ‘cotton patch’ Bermuda.” He 
also said, “If half of the more than 
2 million acres of open pasture was 
improved, the .average annual in- 
crease from beef cattle alone would 


still more beef cattle_ throughout 


million as recently as 1941. 

As towns and cities grow, because 
of added industries, markets will defi. 
nitely improve. 

Among cities marked for rapids 


growth in the near future, because” 


of developments now in progress, 
perhaps Augusta heads the list. Its 
favored position is due mainly to the 
$76-million development under way 
on the Savannah River, which in 
cludes Clark Hill Dam. 


Georgia, thus far, is not a mineral- 
rich state; that is why, recently, it 
offered a $100,000 bonus for the first 
oil well brought into. production. It 
now depends, for improvement, 
mainly upon land, climate, a favor 
able location, and people. Only peo- 
ple can give value to its other assets. 
That is why the General Assembly's 
1951 action in providing more money 
for education and research than the 
state has ever had, looks toward that 
time spoken of so eloquently by 
Grady, “then shall be breaking the 








profitable. But five years ago a cam- h > Revolu 

paign was started with the goal of e state. shape 

», Groom? Hor Partecty! making 100 or more bushels per acre. Bigger and Better Markets ag 

In 1947, 24 farmers were eligible for Larger cities and higher wa ae 

© hacky Tiger keeps hair in place easily . . . membership in the Georgia 100-  j,,¥6 brought di ket Bes ade 
without making it look greasy. For that Bushel Corn Club. Last year, the ae, er expanding ae et out- iy 

natural look, use Lucky Tiger. extension service honored 480 new —— as ces angry shies prodiuce rd 
ays : and sell, including farmers. This is a9 

members. In addition, certificates P width. 

ond enn seen tees te , 170 Future reflected in produce sales on all state is 
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be $64 million. fullness of our day.” ] 
Fly Control on Dai d Beef Cattl ey 
y Uontrol on Dairy and bee ttle bail 
engi 
SAVAGE + WORCESTER Power ond Hond Lown Mowers (As recommended by USDA) oe 
Alightweigh d“doubl : 

perpose’ “on Ipper barrel On Dairy Cattle—Use only methoxychlor or pyrethrum. ~ 
Here’ hat’s ideal f hoots .22 long rifle, long or f : R ali ? eS i 

Pag bene can hate ited See Seeee 2 eee: lower Cool I nside Dairy Barn—Methoxychlor, pyrethrum, or lindane. res 
rate “22” rifle barrel for plinking, _;/10 Eat nee aan Outside Dairy Barns (walls, fences, manure piles, other buildings, | 
BP nee hogiine nae instant use of either barrel. or wherever flies feed or breed)—Chlordane, toxaphene, lindane, me- - Atte 
the dependable “410” barrel (3” or thoxychlor, or DDT. mint 
a Fae nrting ready for fying game, All Around the Dairy—Good sanitation. It is still extremely impor- St 
The Sisen Model S6innaceninate. Mele tant to keep premises clean, windows and doors screened. ir 
weight, streamlined and good looking as On Beef Cattle-—DDT, methoxychlor, TDE, toxaphene, and other | 
dee ented pe oe eee insecticides that may be recommended by state authorities. 5 | 
. and — —— be haga .. Write Read all labels carefully and follow directions exactly. With new in- | Xe 
baile cifles aad 2 nm ong ate secticides, it is not true “that if a little bit does some good, more should 4 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION do much better. : Lo 
Firearms Division, Chicopee Falls, Mass. : 
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Revolutionary air - foil Becerra 
shaped blade with ad- 
justable cutting height 
gives lawn smooth look 
,.. cuts high grass or 
weeds. Sturdily built, 
easy to handle, well 
quarded. 19” cutting 
width. Powered by fa- 
mous 4-cycle air-cool- 
ed engine. 

demand dependable 


HOMKO 
TRULY A QUALITY PRODUCT 


LAWN SWEEPER 


MEN! WHY BUY YOUR NEXT SUIT? 
GET (TAS A BONUS 
ake Big Cash Profits E : 


4 io Pan! i Sst re- 
Easy to earn a stylish new suit—beauti- 
tailored to your measure—on our 


cial y : 
our beautiful fabrics and latest fashions 
to and take their orders. Keep 
to $11.80 per suitand give big values. 
Unica made. Perfect fit and customer 
satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


SEND NO MONEY— Gef FREE Outfit \\ 
We furnish complete selling outfit of over 
10 big actual samples, full color oyte port- 
folio, and all supplies in swell display trav- 
eling case. Absolutely no cost. Write for it 
~~ oe start earning bonus Suit or Pants 
and big cash profits at once. Act now. 


0. K. TAILORING CO. 


$.Market St., Dept. 72, Chicago 6, ii. & 
















New McCulloch Earth Drill makes fence 

faster, easier. Special 5-hp gasoline 
engine does the work, drills clean, straight 
holes anywhere a man can walk. Earth Drill 
Complete with 6” auger weighs only 79 Ib., 
cost only $420 (f. o. b. Los Angeles) 9” and 
12’ augers also available. 


Converts into Chain Saw 
_ Attachment available for conversion in one 
Minute into standard 5-49 chain saw. 
SEND COUPON FOR FREE INFORMATION 


 mecuuocn MOTORS CORP., DEPT. CF 
| ‘*s Angeles 45, California 

Send me information on your new Earth Drill, 
| m2 name of nearest dealer. 
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“Tend” Your * 
Fish , 
By Earl 

Franklin Kennamer 


| ‘agecoeegl a field of corn, neglect it, 
and you'll make only a few nub- 
bins. Yet many good corn farmers 
build ponds, forget them, and later 
complain about poor fishing. 


Correct stocking is the first step 
in fishpond management. Generally 
1,000 bluegills and 100 largemouth 
black bass fingerlings are recommend- 
ed for each acre, provided the pond 
will be fertilized. If the water source 
is a spring or small stream, undesir- 
able fish may be present and must be 
killed by mixing 3 pounds of fresh 
derris with 5 per cent rotenone in each 
acre-foot of water. Poison the water 
in hot weather two to three weeks be- 
fore stocking with hatchery fish. 


Just as with corn, you can fertilize 
your pond to more adequately pro- 
vide food for fish. An application of 
fertilizer should consist of 100 pounds 
of a formula such as 6-8-4, 6-10-4, or 
5-10-5 plus 10 to 15 pounds nitrate 
of soda or its equivalent per acre of 
water. Fertilizer should be applied 
whenever the water begins to clear 
at elbow depth. Eight to 15 applica- 
tions will be required annually during 
the growing season. 


Weed control is a second manage- 
ment problem. Weeds producing 
growth under water may be controlled 
by winter fertilization. Use the rates 
described above and apply at two- 
week intervals over the weed beds 
until weeds are covered with a green, 
scumlike material, known as filamen- 
tous algae. The weeds will then break 
off from their roots and float. Do not 
fertilize again until the masses of de- 


“| caying weeds disappear and the water 


begins to clear. 


Weeds that grow above water, such 
as cattails, rushes, and lily pads, can 
be controlled by spraying with 2,4-D. 
Make a solution by mixing % to 1 cup 
of an ester type 2,4-D in 5 gallons of 
Diesel fuel or kerosene. Spray again 
when new growth appears. Such 
weeds can also be controlled by re- 
peatedly cutting them off below the 
water surface. 


Filamentous algae has recently 
given trouble. The winter type of 
algae will usually disappear in spring. 
The summer type, however, may per- 
sist all year. The winter algae and 
frequently the summer algae can be 
destroyed by sprinkling copper sul- 
fate “snow” over the algae at the rate 
of 3 pounds of snow per 1,000 square 
feet of pond surface. Do not use more 
than 9 pounds of the snow per acre of 
pond surface at any one time or you 
may kill fish! Another 1,000 square 
feet may be treated two to three 
weeks later. 
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For Extra Value in 





Buy Many-Porpose Durable 
BUTLER Buildings 


Steel or Aluminum 


For new, safe, economical farm shelter, enjoy these ad- 
vantages of Butler Buildings: (1) fire-safe (low insurance 
rates); (2) fully adaptable to fit all farm needs; (3) vermin 
and rodent proof; (4) sturdy, long-life, bolted construction; 
(5) wind resistant; (6) easily, quickly erected (save on 
labor costs); (7) permanent, yet easy to dismantle and 
move; (8) no upkeep expense; (9) easily insulated, and at 
low cost. 


*Use Butler Buildings for implement shelter, hay, feed 
or seed storage, barn, milk house, workshop; cattle shelter, 
many other purposes. Or combine several farm storage 
and shelter needs in one Butler Building. 


Put Butler Buildings to work for you twelve months out 
of the year! 


Straight sidewalls . . . Use all the space you pay for. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


For information, address Dept. PG28 
at 7304 East 13th Street, : 
Kansas City 3-E, Missouri 





. 


Kansas City, Mo, » Galesburg, Ill. - Richmond, Calif. - Birmingham, Ala. - Minneapolis, Minn. 


4 











. 
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To build the 





way : duciaise 


CONCRETE 


’ When you plan any kind of farm construction, you naturally want 
to be thrifty. You want to get the most for the building dollars you 
are investing. That’s true whether you are planning a home, barn, 
hog or poultry house, granary or any other farm improvement. 


For any kind of farm improvement concrete is thrifty construction 
because it delivers low-annual-cost service. Its first cost is mod- 
erate, it costs less to maintain and it lasts longer. Concrete is durable 
and economical to maintain because it resists decay, storms, rats, 
termites and fire. Remember, concrete can’t burn! 


In addition, concrete improvements 
are thrifty because they save time, 
feed and labor; insure better livestock 
health; ease chores and improve farm 
life in general by taking your opera- 
tions out of the mud for good. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A8-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send me free literature, distributed N 





Granaries * 





Send today for free illustrated 
booklets on such subjects as: 
Dairy Barns 
Hog Houses @ Making Concrete 
Poultry Houses 
Building with Concrete Masonry 








PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY 


A national organization to improve and extend the 


uses of portland cement and concrete . .. 


through 


scientific research and engineering field work 





onlyin U.S, and Canada, on (list subject) : 
Street or R. No. 








State 





Post Office 








Arkansas College of Agriculture 
reports Koppers Posts still sound 





wire. 


years to come. 


Cecil M. Bittle, Ass’t Director, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Hope, Arkansas. These Koppers 
Posts were set in 1929, 


further information. 


after 22 years’ service! 


GY ONE 


6 ak 


@ In 1929, pasture and boundary fences totaling more 
than a mile were erected at the Hope Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station—part of the University of Arkansas’ pro- 
gressive College of Agriculture. These fences were con- 
structed with Koppers Pressure-Creosoted Posts and heavy 









The Koppers Posts installed 22 years ago are still in use. 
This year, a section of the fence (180 posts) was examined 
carefully. Less than 7% of the posts needed replacing; the 
remainder were found to be in excellent condition—with 
every evidence that they will give good service for many 


Koppers Posts are pressure-creosoted against rot and 
termites. They are treated to give decades of service, thus 
making their cost per year extremely low. Build and re- 
pair your fence with Koppers Posts. They'll save you 
money and work. See your dealer or write direct to us for 


See your Dealer for Tested Plans for Pole-Frame Buildings 


You can save time and cut costs in half by using pole- 
frame construction. With dependable Koppers Pressure- 
Creosoted Poles, you'll get sound, long-lasting buildings. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








More About the Stars. 


Dear Youngfolks: 


August is a good month for study- 
ing the stars in the northern sky. The 
center of the picture is Polaris, the 
North Pole Star. It is like the hub of 
a wheel, for around it all the stars in 
our part of the world make complete 
circles every day. 

Polaris is not exactly at the celes- 
tial North Pole, so it too makes a circle 
—a very small one. The other stars of 
the Little Dipper make larger circles, 
and those of the Big Dipper, larger 
still. Stars coming between Polaris 
and the horizon never set. 

If you traveled toward the earth’s 
North Pole, each night Polaris would 
be higher than the night before. 
Finally upon your arrival at the Pole, 
Polaris would be directly overhead. 
From your position there, only half of 
all the stars could ever be seen, for the 
earth beneath your feet would cut off 
the view of the other half. Six months 
the sun would circle all day and every 
day above the horizon, and six months 
below it. During the long winter 
“night,” the visible stars could al- 
ways be seen circling the skyline, 
each star always at its same unvarying 
height above the horizon. Knowing 
your stars, you could easily tell time 
by them. Wouldn’t it be fun to live a 
year at the North Pole? 

Polaris is the most important star 
for navigation, for it alone never 
moves. To find it, follow the two stars 
in the bow] of the Big Dipper, called 
the Pointers. The Big Dipper is part 
of the constellation Ursa Major, the 
Great Bear—so called from the most 
ancient times by many different races 
of men. Our word, “arctic,” comes 
from the Greek word for “bear.” The 
star next to the end of the handlé has 


‘a little bright, near neighbor; 
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THE NORTHERN SKY IN EAB 
AUGUST, ABOUT 9 P. M. | 

1) The Big Dipper, which is a p 
2) Ursa Major, or Great Bear; 
Draco, the Dragon; 4) the 
Dipper; 5) Cepheus; 6) Cassiops 


Bottom of diagram represents he 


you see it? 

Across Polaris from the Big Dip 
is Cepheus, the Monarch, noted: 
its pulsating star which grows br 
and then dim regularly every { 
days and nine hours. Below Cephe 
is Cassiopeia, shaped like the 
W, or as some see it, like a of 
Above the Little Dipper and to’ 
left is Draco, the terrible Dragon 

A little east of the zenith is 
bright star Vega (not included in 
diagram. 12,000 years from nowy 
will be the North Pole Star. For j 
celestial North Pole does not stay 
one place, but moves very slowly ing 
great circle which it takes about 26; 
000 years to complete. 

Take a good look at the Milky Way. 
Soon we will be talking about it. 

Sincerely your friend, 
B. F. Brown. 


Our Young Artists 


IKE to draw? Like to win a prize? 
Lamerle, Shirley, and Gerald did. 
You have three chances to win, and 
it’s lots of fun to sketch the many 
interesting things around the farm. 
Get out that white paper, pencil, or 
ink. Put your name, age, address, 
and county on the back of the draw- 
ing and send.it to me. Here’s hoping 
you win! T. W. Godwin, 
Art Editor. 






“Ouch,” by Lamerle Walker, Bell 
County, Tex., wins the $10 prize. 


















> Pe 


“Farm Friends,” by a Farr, Samp 
son County, N: C., wins the $5 pride 





as 


















“Day’s Done,” by Gerald Kelly, Greer 
ville County, S. C., wins the $2.50 priate 

















ALUMINUM STAYS ON THE JOB! 


Lashed to the flight deck, soaked with salt 
spray, the Navy’s fighting planes ride out 
storms at sea. Then at a moment’s notice 
they must streak into the sky. Twist in 
aerial combat that strains every fiber of 
plane and pilot. 

The aluminum skin on these sturdy planes 
is protected by the same cladding of pure 
aluminum as Alcoa Aluminum Roofing Sheet. 
Aluminum serves best for both planes and 
roofs because it is strong, economical and 
stands up to wind and weather. 

Start your planning now for a long-lasting, 
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heat-reflecting roof of Alcoa Aluminum. We 
will send you a free folder giving all the facts. 
How easy it is to put on. How proper 
application adds to strength and life. How 
thrifty aluminum saves you money, never 
needs painting. 

Because rearmament needs come first, your 
dealer may not have a full stock of Alcoa 
Roofing. Place your order well in advance. 
We are working at full speed to increase 
our aluminum production. When the Armed 
Forces have all they need, your dealer will have 
more Alcoa Roofing for you. Get all the facts 


onthis better, longer-lasting roofing now.. 


ALCOA 





ROOFING SHEET 
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84 SQUARES OF ALCOA ROOFING PUT 
ON IN TWO DAYS 


Thirty-eight days after Oris Hostetler’s barn, 
near Wooster, Ohio, had burned down, this new 
one was completed. The roof of large, easy-to- 
handle Alcoa Aluminum oe was put up in two 
days by four men. Says Mr. Hostetler, ‘“‘Now I 
have a fire-resistant roof that will shed sparks 
as well as wind and snow. Last month, Phigh 
winds did extensive damage in this county, but 
didn’t affect my aluminum roof. I notice my 
barn is cooler, too, on hot days. That gleaming 
aluminum keeps hot sun rays out.’ 

The aluminum for this barn was supplied by 
A. S. Wengerd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2113H GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH .19, PA. 


Please send me a free folder on Alcoa Aluminum Roofing 
and instructions for proper and easy application. 


Name 
AGO CR i ninccinitaiciitiipiisitccitiiceitiaihitpaiaimniniiinaiipaiiedlledaing inning 
St So) ee 


My building supply dealer is. 
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...for $150 less than many others of similar size 


is Big 4 Ton ¥reezer Yours 





OUR 15-CU-FT. WIZARD COST US LESS 





THAN OUR NEIGHBORS PAID FOR A 





SMALL II-CU-FT. FREEZER/ 











THIS BIG FARM-SIZE FREEZER stores over 
525 Ibs: of frozen foods . . . cuts your shop- 
ping trips by halff See for yourself that 
this huge 1951 Wizard is $100 to $150 less 
than other nationally advertised freezers 
with similar features. 


Compact 9 cu. ft. model only . . . $294.95 





IMAGINE! FRESH FOOD THE 
YEAR ‘ROUND AND NO MORE 
TIRESOME CANNING/ 


YOU GET THESE EXTRAS at no cost when 
you choose Wizard: (1) Frost-O-Fold Kit 
to safely package over 200 pounds of food; 
(2) $300 Food Protection Policy; (3) 5- 


year Protection Plan on freez- 5 
ing unit. 15-cu-ft. size only... 2 3O9™ 
Incl. Fed. Tax 


201115 


EASY TO REACH — EASY TO STORE your 
frozen foods with Wizard’s “Lift Out” 
storage baskets! New, extra-dense Fiber- 
glas insulation permits 15-cu-ft. storage in 
floor space of most 11-ft. freezers. 


42° BELOW FREEZING in Wizard's “Fast- 
Freeze” compartment provides scientific 
processing of your meats and vegetables 
for safe long-term storage. Assures flavor- 
fresh foods months later! Stores 90 pounds. 





AUTOMATIC COLD CONTROL maintains 
temperature at any setting from zero de- 
grees to 10 below. It is conveniently located 
in front grill and especially constructed to 
prevent children from tampering with it. 


Sa SSS 
5-YEAR PROTECTION #< POLICY guarantees 
the famous Tecumseh freezing unit in your 
Wizard for 5 full-years. Millions of Te- 
cumseh units in use prove their depend- 
ability. Cabinet guaranteed one year. 








BEFORE YOU BUY, SEE WHY WIZARD |S AMERICA'S 
FASTEST-GROWING LINE OF APPLIANCES / 





win VR STERN AUTO 


A SOCLATE STORES 








Light vs. Noise 


(Our August Sermon) 


By Rev. John W. Holland 


AN electrical contractor was put- 
ting the finishing touches on a 
new house. As he was connecting 
the doorbell to a small battery, the 
house owner appeared. Noting the 
smallness of the battery, he asked, 
“Why couldn’t we connect the house 
lights with the battery, also?” The 
electrician replied: “It is too small. 
It takes more power to produce light 
than to make a noise.” 

It takes less brains to argue than 
it does really to think. Noise is some- 
times valuable, but the steam that 
blows off through the whistle does 
not pull the train. The old-style 
windjammer politician doubtless se- 
cured many votes with his sonorous 
voice, but the quiet man with the 
facts usually produces the light on 
political and economic questions. 

It is recorded that the people “won- 
dered at the gracious words that pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth.” Jesus prob- 
ably spoke gently, but the divine 
electricity in His words produced 
light in the minds of people, just as 
it does now. 

Noise produces awe. Thunder 
makes us shiver, but it is the light- 
ning that does the business. With a 
company of people, I went down 
under the Canadian Niagara Falls. 


Country Things I Love Most 


T’S “laying-by” time in the Deep 
South. Nothing gives me greater 
pleasure than to stand and view a 
large field of tall corn standing 
straight like soldiers, with silken 
shoots of red and white by their sides 
and plumy tassels nodding gaily in 
the breeze. Ethel Watkins, 
Clay County, Miss. 


I love best to stand on the far 
corner of a freshly chopped peanut 
patch. Just a few days ago there were 
weeds and grass to mar the beauty. 
Today there is only the level green 
carpet of peanuts. There is no other 
crop as pretty as clean peanuts, and 
I love to look at them. V. J. Allmond, 

Isle of Wight County, Va. 


There’s so much enjoyment 
tying tobacco on sticks, hanging it in 
the barn, and watching it get that 
pretty golden color. Next I enjoy 
grading and tying it in bundles and 

























































I was awed by the power of the ca 
ract—as who is not? When we cam 
up out of the gorge, the thought cams 
to me that the sun which was s inir ’ 
so beautifully in my face, noisele 
lifts daily enough water to 
10,000 Niagaras. q 
In dealing with children, dop 
yell at them. There is little love 
a yell. You can scare them when yo 
raise your voice above normal, buti#) — 
is love that will help light their 
to obedience. 
Elijah, hiding as he thought fre 
God in a cave, stood at the cave” 
opening, and watched disaster after” 
disaster sweep through the mountain, 
A hurricane swept through the valk ~ 
ley, but Elijah did not hear the voices — 
of God in it. An earthquake, 9 
powerful that rocks were rent assum ~ 
der, did not open his mind to God, ~ 
A fire that roared through the moum ~ 
tain, licking up trees and undep 
growth with its fiery tongues did not” 
speak to him. But after the fire, “ 
still small voice” sounded in his sov ~ 
There was more persuasive power ify 
God’s whisper to light up his min — 
than in all the material force wd Gather le 
roar in nature. ; 
“Thy gentleness,” said the Bibliy 
cal writer, “hath made me great.” 





SAVE MONE) 
tis big 40-in 


taking it to market. It’s so thrillis 
to hear the auctioneer bid it off. 
Mrs. Solon Marsh 

Bertie County, N.¢ 


I love rain. I love to watch itsk 
surely falling or violent downpe 
and the crops, plants, and trees rea 
ing up for it, and the earth hung#l 
soaking it up. It is God’s pland 
food, drink, and substance for 
mankind, living creatures, and 
tation. Each absorbs its share, ta 
on new life. It is not like rain im} 
city falling on hard pavements, ste 
buildings, and quickly rushing dow 
gutters and into sewers. In the coul 
try it cleans and refreshes the 
and surroundings look as thou 
they had been freshly launderet 
Rain in the country lifts me spiritt 
ly. I love to watch it in the day 4 
hear its steady tattoo on the roof at | 
night. Mrs. Hester Wallet 

Dallas County, Tex 


_— 


FAMI 
igged wear 
bY @ writte 
ervice! Tra 
bI0x15, low | 
pafety, 600x] 





At least twice a year we urge 
subscribers to read the following 
81 chapters which summarize the 
main essentials of a working 
Christianity: 

Aug. 1 to 17—The Life and Teach- 
ings of Christ: John, chapters 1-17. 


Aug. 18—The Last Judgment: 
Matthew 25. - 
Aug. 19, 21—Sermon on the 


Mount: sing chapters 5, 6, 7. 





Bible Readings fer This Month 










Aug. 22 to 26—“Faith Without 7 
Works Is Dead”: The Epistle of 9 
James, supposed brother of Jesus, 5 
chapters. : 

Aug. 27—The Universal Invitation: 
Rev. 22: 1-17. 

Aug. 28 — The 
ments: Exodus 20. i 

Aug. 29, 30, 31—The High Point 
of Old Testament Teaching: Isaiah, 7 
chapters 55, 58, 59. _—- 


Ten Command- 3 

















SAVE MONEY—ENJOY FASTER, EASIER COOKING... 
itis big 40-inch Wizard gas range is now priced at 
fsthan many smaller ranges! Wizard gives you more 
en, more broiler, more work space than the average 
2% other leading ranges tested. It has a giant Fiber- 


YOU GET MORE MILES 
PER DOLLAR WITH THESE 
2-YEAR GUARANTEED 

DAVIS TIRES / 











FAMILIES CHOOSE famous Davis Tires for 
igged wear plus built-in premium safety... backed 
y 8 written 2-year guarantee in passenger car 
vice! Trade in your old tires now! Luxury Ride, 
ni0 15, low pressure . . . $18.75*. Super 8 45° 
palety, 600x16, regular pressure 18 


("Pius Federal Tax) 





a 

IMAGINE SAVING AN EXTRA 9/5 

ON THIS NATIONALLY-ADVERTISED 
WIZARD WASHER /“ 








Metre Be j 


ioe me of nationally-advertised ene. ks q 
Ranges, priced,as low as $99.95. * 
Model 236100 electric Py fe | 
range illustrated ___ $219 { 


; 


eS ae 





glas-insulated ovenand broiler; Robertshaw oven heat GET CLEANER CLOTHES WITH FEWER LOADS... . with this famous 
control; 2 big storage drawers. Easy-to-clean 1-piece Wizard Master! Washes a big 9 lb. load. Patented agitator gives 
top. Built-in incandescent lamp and 60-minute in- 20% MORE washing action. Fast drain pump. $109%5 
terval timer. Natural, mfg., LP gas models. 5] 39% Thousands sold at $124.95, this month, (22057) .... 


Compare with others up to $169.95. (2/6040) 


JUST IMAGINE OWNING THIS BEAUTIFUL DELUXE WESTERN FLYER BIKE! 
It’s loaded with sparkling chrome and fancy features like new Rocket 
Ray headlight; chrome rims; white sidewall tires; matched tank and 
streamlined chain guard. Guaranteed double-strength electronically- 
welded frame. Definite 3-point full year guarantee. Get $5395 
yours now on easy terms. (Boy’s or girl’s) —_____.(2F2180-81) 


WESTERN AUTO 


of SIRES ASSOCIATE STORES 


OF THE ROCKIES ONLY 


Western Auto Associate dealers own their own stores and set their own prices. Terms 
and conditions quoted are recommended, and subject to variance. Prices in this ad 


are subject to charge without notice. 


Model without pump (2)2056), $5 less, 


PUT $5 TO $10 BACK INTO YOUR POCKET 
by choosing a famous Wizard Deluxe Battery 
... guaranteed a full 24 months for passenger 
car service. Why pay more for a shorter guar- 
antee? Exchange price for most $1]95 


popular cars, only 
(Long type for late G.M.’s.. . $15.95 exchange 








"YOU, T00 CAN LIVE 
BETTER ON LESS MONEY 

BY SHOPPING THESE 
WESTERN AUTO SPECIALS 








if you do not know the location of 
nearest Western Auto Store. write WEST- 
ERN AUTO SUPPLY CO.. 

Kansas City, Missouri. © 1951, P-81 
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ze feelin g his 
“CHEERIOS. 





-the OAT CEREAL 








that needs No Cooking! 


Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of [GO power! 


Betty Crocker of General Mills, 
America’s first lady of food, says: 
“A nourishing breakfast is a must for 
what more delicious start for a good 
breakfast than Cheerios, milk and 


Cerpa 


LE a le uh to pap 


4, 





pe 


20 





fruit ?’”’ You'll love the fresh-toasted 
flavor of this different oat cereal... 
ready-to-eat... shaped like crunchy 


little doughnuts. Appetizing! Ener- 
gizing ! That’s Cheerios! Get a large, 
family-size package today ! 


<— IN REGULAR 


(50% More) 







AND FAMILY SIZE 





August Orchard Jobs 


By L. A. Niven 
Horticultural Editor 


ID your peach trees 

fail to make the prop- 
er growth this season? 
Were the leaves a pale 
green instead of dark 
green? If so, give them 
an application of nitrogen 
fertilizer now. Next year’s 
fruit buds are now form- 
ing, and this nitrogen ap- 
plication will aid their de- 
velopment. 

Continue to cultivate 
strawberries enough to 
keep down all weeds and 
grass. Late this month or 
early next fertilize straw- 
berries as next season’s 
fruit buds are being 
formed. Scatter a good 3- 
element commercial fertilizer on top 
of plants at rate of 2 to 4 pounds per 
100 feet of row, or 500 to 900 pounds 
per acre. Repeat this application 
sometime between early October and 
late November. Apply only when 
leaves are dry, and sweep it off plants 
with brush or broom. 

After all the fresh fruit wanted in 
the home is supplied and ample pro- 
vision has been made for canning 
and drying, any surplus may usually 
be sold on nearby local markets. It is 
easily possible to sell enough to pay 
all expenses of the orchard. Tree-ripe 
fruit, especially peaches, will always 
sell at a premium over fruit shipped 
in from a distance. 

Now is the time to give another 
application of DDT to peach trees to 
control the peach tree borer. For a 


In Partnership With Sons 


Many Master Farmers have ex- 
plained in recent issues how 
they are developing father-son 


partnerships. Here’s another 


plan you will want to study. 


E have two sons, Maurice and 

Eugene. The older son is 26 
and the younger, 16. Maurice is a 
graduate of North Carolina State 
College, and did graduate work at 
Cornell University where he received 
his Master’s Degree. He came back 
home in September 1948 and he and 
I drew up a father and son agree- 
ment on a fifty-fifty basis. We took 
an inventory of the farm and equip- 
ment; also the livestock and poultry. 
Son pays one-half operating expenses 
and owns half of livestock, poultry, 
and supplies. Father owns land, 
buildings, and machinery. Son pays 
interest on land, buildings, and ma- 
chinery, and his share of income is 
one-half, less this interest. 

We finished the second story of 
our home, making it into an apart- 
ment, where the son and his wife 
will live until he is financially able to 
build a home. 


Fancy apples on the way to market. The g 
of these fine apples sells several thousan a 
bushels each season from his roadside m 


























stamp for mailing I will send you 8 
leaflet telling just how to do the je 

Continue to mow weeds and g 
in the orchard. Don’t let them 
plant food and moisture needed § 
the trees. Leave on ground for} 
mulch and for rotting. Such treat 
ment will save much moisture ff 
the trees. 

Want to produce some new Bg 
senberry and Youngberry plants f 
your old ones? You can easily do ti 
by bending over some of the 
canes and covering the tips with 
They will form roots and prod 
new plants ready for setting 1 
winter. 

To check or at least reduce g 
diseases next year spray the ving 
when harvest is completed. Use fer 
mate, bordeaux, or other fungicides 


PRO sides sia ti 


he sacle didnt tales 


We had 3,500 laying hens earlyia 
1950 and brooded 5,000 Leghom 
pullet chicks last spring. A 
house built last summer is used 
as a laying house (top floor) and half 
as a brooder house (bottom float) 
Under the present set-up, laying 
house capacity is 7,000, and brooder 
house capacity is 8,000. We plant 
expand our laying houses to the poitit 
where we will have 12,000 hems 
We plan to raise two broods of broik 
ers this summer for the first time= 
9,000 per brood. We also have abot 
20 head of Hereford cattle and$ 
brood sows. Our farm contains $l0 
acres and 125 to 150 in cultivation 
and pasture. 

The younger son plans to attend 
North Carolina State College whet 
he finishes high school. Should lt 
decide to farm, we can enlarge tht 
poultry enterprise to the point that al 
three of us will have a good incom® 

I do not plan to retire; instead I 
plan to be a partner in ‘the busing 
with the son or sons, as the case maj 
be. At my death the two sons 
own the farm and business. 

Jacob M. Picklét 
Stanly County, N.6. 














"New-Engine’ Your Car Now 














.. Stop Costly Repair Bills! 


©) IT’S THE BIGGEST MONEY-SAVING . | 
=) _—sIDEA IN CAR MAINTENANCE 
: IN 20 YEARS! 





THE SAVINGS EVERY MONTH IN 
GAS, OIL, AND REPAIRS WILL PAY 
FOR THE ENGINE AS YOU ENJOY IT! 





*Your easy, low-cost solution for “‘tired”’ 
Chevrolets, Fords, Plymouths, Pontiacs, 
Mercurys, Dodges, Chryslers, DeSotos, 
Qldsmobiles, Studebakers, and other 
popular makes. Wizard-ized Engines are 


fully remanufactured in 5 large factories 
(not just shops or garages), to give you 
guaran new car engine performance 
at low cost. Engine accessories are used 
from old engine, or may be replaced new. 


Get Another 50,000 Miles or More from Your Car 
With A WIZARD-IZED ENGINE That Pays for Itself! 


Thousands have discovered this easy 
new way to stop constant engine break- 
downs, end costly repair bills—simply 
by replacing their old engine with a low- 
cost, guaranteed Western Auto Wizard- 
ingine ... 
No other engine—no overhaul job—can 
8 you more power-packed miles for 
80 little money! And, you get... 
The same engine guarantee that comes 
with a new car—plus a free 500-mile 
service inspection of our installation. 
Every Wizard-ized Engine gets a... 
Complete factory inspection and new- 
engine test run. Our installations are 
ai trained mechanics in fully- 
equipped garages. You can buy a Wiz- 
ard-ized Engine with new car confidence! 


Wizard-ized En 


FACTORY REMANUFACTURED* 


The Engine You Can Buy with New Car Confidence! 


Priced far below the cost of a new engine 
...or about the cost of a bearing, ring 
and rebore overhaul! Chances are... 
Your old engine uses more extra gas, oil 
and repair bill dollars than a Western 
Auto Wizard-ized Engine costs you. 
You’re paying for it, so why not enjoy 
it now? You can, for... 
Less than ¢ per mile ... and you get 
ears of new miles without paying the 
high cost of a new car! Don’t wait... 
See your Western Auto man tomorrow 
... find out about his guaranteed trade- 
in allowance for your old engine! 


0Oo 


weekly 


EASY TERMS AS LOW AS $3 


Terms vary by area and make of car. 


IMAGINE GETTING A COMPLETELY 
REMANUFACTURED ENGINE AT 
ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN OVERHAUL! 


- et ae ag 


+e , ae 


Why You Can Have Confidence 
In a WIZARD-IZED ENGINE: 


1. Not a so-called “rebuilt,” but 
completely remanufactured. Orig- 
inal manufacturing steps repeated, 
using original factory block. 


2. Every moving part BRAND 
NEW top-quality, or fully remanv- 
factured like new! That's why you 
can buy with new car confidence. 


3. Guaranteed by over 3,000 
Western Auto Stores & Associate 
Stores—America’s largest group 
of associated auto supply stores! 


4. Backed by a $50,000,000 com- 
pany with over 25,000,000 cus- 
ftomers—your assurance of con- 
finving quality and reliability. 







ORES € ASSOCLITE STORES , 


Associate dealers own their own stores and 
set their own prices. Terms and conditions quoted are recommended, 
and subject to variance. © 1951, Western Auto Supply Co., K. C., Mo. (P-81) 
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with the Flexible Model F 
DE LAVAL COMBINE MILKER 


Or res — 


i 


— aa) 








Milk This Way. oa 


INSTALLED IN A SEPARATE MILKING ROOM... OR IN YOUR DAIRY BARN OR MILKING SHED 


Milking 30-35 cows per hour per operator is common practice in 
many dairies using the De Laval Combine Milker installed in a sep- 
arate milking room in connection with either a loose housing or 
stanchion-type barn. Stooping, squatting, walking from cow to can 
and carrying milk are eliminated. 





pipe to the milk room. 


and Handle Your Milk Any of These Three Ways 








LESS LABOR MILKS MORE COWS AND HANDLES MORE MILK 





Dairymen are enthusiastic about the wonderfully efficient results 
obtained with De Laval Combine Milker installed in the barn or milk- 
ing shed. One man milks 50 or more cows per hour. The teat cups are 
moved from cow to cow and the milk is conveyed through sanitary 





RUN DIRECTLY INTO CANS... 


Most De Laval Combine Milker users 
have installations which automati- 
cally filter the milk and fill the 40 qt. 
cans in the adjacent milk house. Car- 
rying and pouring are eliminated. 







THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
427 Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
61 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


AERATE, COOL AND CAN... 


In some sections, such as California, 
the installation is arranged to filter 
and convey the milk and discharge 
it over a surface cooler, thence into 
the 40 aft. cans. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. V-18 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please send me interesting new printed matter on: 
(J The De Leval Model F Combine Mitker 


a 


DISCHARGE INTO FARM TANK 


The De Laval Combine discharges 
the milk into the refrigerated farm 
tank, from which it is either “canned 
off” or pumped directly into the 
milk tank truck. 


(Indicate type of installation you prefer) 
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Cracker 
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(Continued from page 16) 


old lady Higgenbotham’s dog met 
me at the gate, and I knowed Pa must 
be worse. Ever’ body that couldn’t 
afford a doctor always sent for Miz 
Higgenbotham. Her and Ma was in 
th’ room with Pa. And when I got 
to the door I heard Miz Higgen- 
botham say: 

“Hit’s newmoany, all right. You 
better git Doc Hill right away, Miz 
Donavan.” 

Ma was cryin’. “He won’t come. I 
sent for him three times already. He 
says we been owin’ him fer nigh onto 
three years, an’ he won't come no 
more till we pay up.” 


“EUMPH!” says old lady Hig- 

se “Well, in that case you 

start prayin’. Ill do all I kin, 

but with double newmoany, only a 

doctor or th’ Lord is like to save a 
man.” 

I went up to the bed an’ looked at 
Pa. He talked to me, but he didn’t 
know what he was sayin’. “Go back 
to bed, boy,” he said. “Too early fer 
you to be up. I gotta go to work 
soon’s yer ma gits breakfast. Gotta 
pay for them mules.” He coughed an’ 
there were flecks of blood in the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 


Ma took the groceries out of my 
hands, and I follered her into the 
kitchen. She set the groceries on the 
table and just stood 
there, lookin’ out 
the winder. Her 
lips was movin’ and 
I knowed she was 
prayin’. 

I went to her and 
pulled at her dress. 
“Ma,” I said, “do 
you reckon it’d help 
any if I prayed, 
too?” 

She fell on her 
knees and throwed 
her arms around 
me. “God love you, 
Jimmy! If th’ Lord 
answered any- 
body’s prayers, it’d 
be yours. I’m so 
unworthy, and you never done nothin’ 
wrong in your whole life.” 


THAT hit me right between 
the eyes. Ma thinkin’ I was so all- 
fired innocent, and I could still taste 
that popcorn that I had stole. I knelt 
down with Ma and prayed hard. I 
promised the Lord if he’d let Pa get 
well, I'd do something about that pop- 
corn. 

As soon as Ma went back in the 
toom where Pa was, I lit out. It was 
about a mile and a half to the store. 
And the closer I got to it the scareder 
I got. I had to keep my mind on the 
deal I'd made with the Lord, or I 
never would have made it. 

Id ruther have walked smack up 
and socked a hornet’s nest than to 
face old lady Stokesbury. But some- 
how I made it. When she come 
Stompin’ in I poked the half-empty 
Cracker Jacks box at her and said 
what I had to say, fast: 

“Miz Stokesbury, I stole a box of 

Gracker Jacks. I brung back what's 


acatg 





| Bargain With the Lord 


left, and I ain’t got the money to pay 
for what I et. But I see you got a 
bunch of stovewood blocks. If you'll 
let me, I'll be glad to split ’em.” 


I. SQUIRMED as her one 
good eye bored into me like an auger. 
I thought maybe Id better tell the 
whole truth. “Pa’s awful sick, Miz 
Stokesbury. We ain’t got no money to 
pay the doctor, so we got to depend 
on the Lord. I promised Him if He’d 
let Pa git well, ’'d make it right with 
you about the popcorn. So please let 
me split the wood.” 

She turned away from me and it 
was a long time before she said any- 
thing. She cleared her throat a time 
or two like she was tryin’ to say some- 
thin’ and couldn’t. I guessed she was 
so mad she couldn’t talk. Finally she 
snapped: “All right, don’t jest stand 
there! Git out there and split!” 


WELL, I lit into that wood 
pile. I left the back door open as I 
went out, and pretty soon I heard her 
crankin’ on her telephone. She al- 
ways almost hollered at the phone, 
and directly I heard her say: “Central, 
gimme Cottersville!” My heart 
stopped beatin’. The sheriff lived in 
Cottersville, and he arrested folks that 
stole things, and put them in jail. I 
knowed that because not long ago he 
had arrested Lige Rogers for stealin’ 
a cow. So old lady 
Stokesbury was go- 
ing to have me put 
in jail! I stopped 
choppin’ to see if I 
could hear what she 
told the sheriff, but 
then a gust of wind 
blowed the door to, 
and I never could 
hear. 

I throwed down 
my axe and started 
to take off. Then I 
= thought about Pa, 
at home strugglin’ 
to git his breath. If 
I run off now, even 
to keep from going 
to jail, the Lord 
wouldn’t be bound to keep his end of 
the bargain. So I picked up the axe 
and pitched into that wood pile for all 
I was worth. 

I don’t know how long it was—three 
hours, maybe—before it was all split. 
The sheriff hadn’t come yet, and I 
thinks, “Well, I can take off now with- 
out breaking my word.” But some- 
thin’ held me back. Maybe if I done a 
little more than I agreed to do, it’d 
have its weight with the Lord. And, 
too, when he saw how smart I was, 
the sheriff might go lighter on me. 


SO I stacked all that wood in 
a nice, neat pile. Then I went and 
knocked on the back door, and told 
old lady Stokesbury that the wood 
was all split. 

“I don’t believe it,” she said. “Ye 
ain’t had time.” 

Then she looked and she had to be- 
lieve it, and she said, “Well, dad 
blame!” 

She looked at me for a minute; then 


(Continued on page 40D) 
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FILTERS 


pcianicneniencecibai iii iat 


Prote ction 


You Get It for Your Car, Truck or Trac- 
tor With New AC Aluvac Elements 


Each month, added thousands of 
farmers learn that one of the best 
ways to get the full measure of 
their farm vehicles’ efficiency and 
reliability is to give their engines 
the protection afforded by the new 
AC Aluvac Oil Filter Elements. 


AC Aluvac Elements 
trap more dirt than or- 
dinary old-style elements 
(twice as much). They 
catch finer dirt (parti- 
cles as small as 1/100,000 
of an inch). They pro- 
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vide a much greater filtering area, 
Yet they won’t warp, channel or 
disintegrate—won't remove refin- 
ery-added detergents. In every way 
AC Aluvac Elements do a better 
job of stopping ring-clogging, valve- 
gumming, parts-wearing sludge. 


Ta There’s an AC dealer 


near you. Let him give 
your valuable farm ve- 
hicles the protection of 


YOUR CAR, truck AC Aluvac—the new 


quality standard in oil 


you can get « com- | filter elements. 
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WITH LESS FUEL 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW 
WYNN’S CUTS FUEL COSTS 10% 


FRICTION WASTES FUEL! That’s why 
you save a dime from every fuel 
dollar by adding Wynn’s Friction 
Proofing Oil to regular oil in trucks, 
cars, tractors. Wynn’sbondsa tough, 
super-slick surface to engine parts 
that minimizes friction, slashes fuel 
consumption, cuts wear and repairs. 
Learn how easily you can save 10% 
of fuel bills, send for free booklet. 


Save by buying 
in bulk 


95 PINT 


(less in some areas) 












Wynn Oil Company, Azusa, Calif. PrF-5 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet 
How To Cut Fuel Costs on Farm Equipment.” 


Name 





* ae County 








| UCR State_ 


| einen 











Pickin’s 


Editor’s Note.—Subscribers are invit- 
ed to send us original jokes (preferred) 
or other jokes they like. We pay $5, $3, 
and $2 bor the three printed first each 
month, and $1 each for others printed. 
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THE “NINE UPS” OF FARMING 


Bill: Say, Mike, why don’t you like 
farming? . 
Mike: Well, Bill, farming has too 
many ups for me. 
Bill: What are the ups, Mike? 
Mike: Well, first you have to wake 
up, 
Then you have to get up, 
Next you have to wash up, 
Then you have to feed up, 
Next you have to hitch up, 
Then you have to catch up, 
Then you have to keep up, 
And when you go to check up, 
You’ve got just enough to pay up. 
Mrs. Annie Powell, Virginia. 


PRETTY THIN CATTLE! 


Late last summer when a disastrous 
drouth had hit a county in West Texas, 
two cowmen met at the courthouse and 
were discussing their plight when one 
asked the other, “Well, Joe, just how 
bad are things with you?” 

“Pretty tough,” the other replied. “My 


cattle are so thin that by using carbon 
paper I can brand two at a time.” 
Mrs. M. S. Bardin, Texas. 


HAD SCRIPTURE WITH HIM! 


“What piece of chicken would you 
prefer?” a dear lady asked the minister 
as she dished up food at the church. 

“The leg, please,” replied the parson. 

“Drumstick or short leg?” asked the 
woman. 

“My good lady,” responded the min- 
ister, “what nature hath joined togeth- 
er, let no man put asunder.” 

Mrs. J. E. Pate, North Carolina. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


“John, let’s don’t let people on the 
train know we’ve been married less than 
an hour.” 

“Okay, you read a book and I'll talk 
to the blonde in Section 13.” 

James Fourqurean, Kentucky. 


Housewife: Now don’t scold because 
I was too tired to sew a button on your 
trousers. I hope you don’t think your 
pants are more important than your 
wife. 

Husband: Well, there are lots of 
places a man can go without his wife, 
you know. 

_Mrs. L. M. Chapman, Georgia. 


Jerry: There was something in your 
wife’s speech that sounded strange. 
Husband: What was it? 
Jerry: A pause. 
Mrs. Dora Burnett, North Carolina. 


Wife: Jack, dear, I hardly know how 
to tell you, but... soon... soon... 
there will be a third sharing our little 
love nest. 

Hubby: My darling! Are you certain? 

Wife: Positive. I had a letter from 
Mother today which says she is coming 
to live with us next week. 

Mrs. J. E. Pate, North Carolina. 


A Bargain With the Lord 


(Continued from page 40C) 


she turned away and said, “You wait 
here.” When she came back she hand- 
ed me what was left of the Cracker 
Jacks I had stolen. 

“Ye’ve earned it now,” she said, 
“An’ here’s a quarter extra.” 

I tried to thank her and started to 
bawl. She gave a_ hard push and 
snapped, “I'll have no snivelin’; git 
fer home.” 

It was dusky dark when I got home, 
and I was right close to it before I 
saw a car at the front gate. Then it 
hit me. I thought it was from Cotters- 
ville, and must belong to the sheriff. 
I started to take off then, and I would 
have if Ma hadn’t spied me from the 
front porch, 

“Jimmy! Lord ha’ mercy, child! 
Where have you been?” 

“Ma, who—who does this here car 
belong to?” 

“It’s what the doctor from Cotters- 
ville come in, Jimmy. Come and eat 
your supper. It’s gittin’ cold.” 

I was so relieved it wasn’t the 
sheriff that I forgot to ask how she had 
managed to get a doctor. 

“Is he goin’ to cure Pa?” I asked. 

“He says he can’t tell yet, Honey. 
He says the crisis ought to come 
"tween now and mornin’.” 

“What’s a crisis, Ma?” 

“That means he'll either git well, 
or....” She started to cry. 

“Don’t you worry, Ma,” I said. “Th’ 
Lord'll see after Pa. I know.” 

I couldn’t eat much supper. I went 
in to watch the doctor and Ma and 


Miz Higgenbotham working with Pa. 
When I saw how he looked, how he 
coughed, I begun to doubt. I sneaked 
off to my room to remind the Lord I 
had kept my end of the bargain. He 
couldn’t go back on Pa now. 

I reckon I musta fell asleep there 
on my knees by the bed. I was layin’ 
there on the floor when Ma woke me 
up. She was cryin’. 

“What’s the matter, Ma?” I said, 
almost afraid to’ ask. 

“Praise th’ Lord, Jimmy! The doc- 
tor says Pa’s gojn’ to git well.” 

“Well,” I said, “didn’t I tell you?” 

The doctor stayed till mornin’. He 
was havin’ breakfast when I got to 
the kitchen. 

“I didn’t tell you last night, Miz 
Donavan,” he said. “But I didn’t 
think there was a doctor on earth that 
could save Jim. I still don’t think it. 
There was a stronger hand than mine 
workin’ with him.” 

Ma begun to cry and the doctor 
went on. “She threatened to shoot me 
if I told you, but I think you ought 
to know that the person who is re- 
sponsible for my being here is Miz 
Stokesbury.” 

Me and Ma looked at each other 
with our mouths wide open. 

“She called me on the phone,” Doc 
went on, “and asked me to come 
here. Before she hung up, she said 
a funny thing: “Save Jim Donavan 
and you'll save more than a human 
life; you'll save the faith of a bitter 
old woman and a little boy.’” 
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YOU GET THEM ALL 


IN PEERLESS WATER SYSTEMS 







Water King and 
Model H tank mount- c 
ed systems provide p 
up to 860 g.p.h. 
from shallow wells. 


Rod pumps 
with 6” and 
9” stroke 
provide up 
to 1900 
g.p.h. from 
deep wells, 


EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND, 


INSTALL, OPERATE & SERVICE 
LOADED WITH FEATURES... including quality 
motors for real service, precision-made parts 
for long life, simplified construction for easy 
service and 100% automatic operation for 
tapsful of pressure water. Select a dependable 
good looking Peerless Water System from 
the complete line. See your dealer or mail 
coupon. 
CHOOSE FROM THE COMPLETE LINE OF 


PEERLESS 


WATER SYSTEMS 
SEND COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food cover oy i sand Chemical Corporation 








Send free literature on items checked below: 
C1 Jet Systems —([) Deep Well Rod Pumps — ([) Sprinkler Pumps 
C1) Shallow Well Systems  ([) Deep Well Turbine Pumps 
Name 
Address. 
Town 
State. 























Like our Wrenchund, you'll take 

notice when see that PROTO 

PROTO adjustable | pro; tools work faster, 
ore forged) safer, better. Modern ? 

You bet! steels? T 

yet! How buy? One or a set. See 

your dealer. Send 10¢ for 68- 

page catalog to 

PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 

2268-H Santa Fe Ave., 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

































REE toYOU 


Actual Sample Stocking 
Easy to make money in spare time. introdvc- 

ing sensational pre- e-to-measure NYLON 
Hosiery. Yours-Traly Nylons are different, 
better, 3Pairs 3 Months or Money 
Rosh your name, address for 


pF 
with 


Demonstration Kit and our money-making plan. 
AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS 
DEPT. w-as, INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 
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RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 
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Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
ee is, Anacin contains not just one, 

bi dically proven, active 











tion o 
So stents in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 






















““Windgall? Use 
ABSORBINE”’ 


says Gustave Troutman, of Milton, oY 
“I've been a farmer ®** 
for 40 years and | 
all that time I've 
ysed Absorbine for 
myhorses. I've found 
it quickly relieves 
strain and soreness 
from windgall.” 

Yes, farmers know 
there's nothing like Pg e 
Absorbine for help- or 
ing to relieve lameness due to windgall, sore 
shoulder, fresh bog spavin and similar con- 
gestive troubles. Not a “cure-all,” Absorbine 
is a time-proved help .. . used by many 
leading veterinarians, too, for helping to 
relieve puffs, strains and bruises. 

A stand-by for 50 years, Absorbine will 
not blister or remove hair. Only $2.50 for 
a long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


MEN! send for this 


= FRE 
MANE 35 HA 


Do you want to make more 
full or e. 


money in 
J om Ts'bo ins a day? 
en write for this BIG OUT- 









fre sent you FREE, contain- 
ing on n 150 fine quale 

fabrics, sensa‘ jues 
ox from hbors, I 


friends, n 
workers. No experience needed. Youll say t's the greatest 
way to make money you ever sa’ 


SAMPLE SUITS TO WEAR 


rsonal 

ithout —— lc, fo ins vaddition to ¥ your 

big cash earnings. This ae ct limited. name 
and address for big FREE OUTFIT— today! 


STONE-FIELD CORP., Dept. W-823 
532 $. THROOP ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


FREE BOOK SAYS 
“GOODBYE Cultivator Dam- 
age To Plant Roots”! 


ERRIES, corn, grapes, 
many other plants have 
surface roots easily dam- 
aged by —i., cultivator 
teeth or tines hat’s why 
Roto-Ette’s revolutionary, 
patent-pending Roto-Miller 
attachment is such won- 
derful news! Big, 68-page, 
illustrated FREE BOOK 
by Ed Robinson gives 
whole exciting story about 

Rew Roto-Ette. Not only about seedbed prepara- 
and safer cultivating without change of at- 
tachment—all about Power Composting, Lawn 
Making and Mowing, Wood Sawing, Snow Plow- 
countless other garden and farm jobs with 
“change, low-cost attachments! Proves 

Ette the finest in rotary tillage—the right 

right price for all gardeners! Just send 

le ( (postage, handling) for FREE BOOK! Roto- 

. tiller, In Dept 358, Troy, N. (Some choice 
Gealershigg still open. Please Rf if interested.) 
























August 
Radio Programs 


HE NBC Summer Theatre is one 

of the most highly praised dra- 
matic shows, and this summer it is 
better than ever. The one hour pro- 
gram features popular current novels. 
Miss Eva Le Gallienne, one of the 
country’s best-known actresses, gives 
the show real color and zest. Be sure 
to listen to the NBC Summer Thea- 
tre on Sunday nights at 7:30 EST 
(6:30, CST) over NBC. 

Something special for lovers of 
operetta and musical comedy is Sum- 
mer in St. Louis, broadcast by CBS 
on Sundays at 3:30 p.m. EST (2:30, 
CST). Excellent singers are accom- 
panied by the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera chorus and orchestra in the 
best-loved arias from operettas and 
musical comedies. For the family. 


If you like to hear the pros and 
cons of national issues argued by our 
Congressmen and other well in- 
formed persons, listen to the Ameri- 
can Forum of the Air. This program 
is broadcast on Sundays at 1:30 p.m. 
EST (12:30, CST) over NBC. The 
debate gets piping hot sometimes 
and tempers are lost—but the discus- 
sion always includes much very 
worth-while information and _ pro- 
vides stimulating, exciting listening. 

Betsy Seymour. 


Movies To See 


OLLOW the Sun — Dramatic 

screen version of the life of Ben 
Hogan, one of the greatest golfers of 
all time—with emphasis on his seri- 
ous automobile accident at the peak 
of his career and his long pull back 
to championship. Whether or not 
you like golf, you will like his exam- 
ple of tremendous courage and de- 
termination. Glenn Ford, Anne Bax- 
ter. Over 12. 


New Mexico — Interesting and 
mature handling of an old plot: the 
U. S. Cavalry vs. the West’s warring 
Indians. Especially beautiful Techni- 
color scenery. Lew Ayres, Marilyn 
Maxwell, Robert Hutton, Andy De- 
vine. Family. 


On the Riviera — Daffy comedy 
about an American night club enter- 
tainer in Monte Carlo who looks as- 
tonishingly like a celebrated French 
aviator. Mistaken identity causes 
some hilarious situations. Recom- 
mended especially for Danny Kaye 
fans. Danny Kaye, Gene Tierney, 
Corinne Calvet. Adults only. 


Top Favorites— The following 
are currently recommended by Par- 
ents’ Magazine (P), Time (T), News- 
week (N), and Christian Century (C), 
as the initials indicate: 

NTCP: Annie Get Your Gun, Four- 
teen Hours, Born Yesterday, Cyrano de 
Bergerac. . . . CPN: Great Caruso... . 
CTP: King Solomon’s Mines, Royal 
Wedding, Seven Days to Noon, You're 
in the Navy Now... . CP: Harvey, Kim. 

PT: Oliver Twist, The Men, Mud- 
lark, Cause for Alarm. . NP: Let’s 
Dance, Magnificent Yankee, Last Holi- 
day. ... NT: On the Riviera, Teresa. ... 
P: New Mexico, Tales of Hoffman... . 
N: The a Season, The Emperor’s 
Nightingale, Go for Broke. 
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No Hs, Ands, 
or Buts ... 


This is the tire for a farmer's car 
e+.» your car. 


Only after talking to farmers and 
thorough testing under all road 
conditions with all types of tires 
and treads ... did United States 
Rubber tire engineers design and 
build this Gillette extra-low pres- 
sure President. 


Backroads become highways 
thanks to its easy-steering tread 
and more air at less pressure. 
You'll start without spinning. 
On rain-soaked macadam, you 
stop quicker with its sharp, biting 
safety slots. And you get up to 
30% more safe miles from its 
“cold-rubber” tread. 


See the President at your Gillette 
Dealer's. Compare its perform- 
ance, mileage, value with any 
tire you've ever owned. This great 
Gillette President is farm proved 
... it’s your tire for the years 
ahead! 





Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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MORE ACRES IN GRASS... 
MORE PROFIT FROM LIVESTOCK 





a, 


Thousands of good livestock men are 
depending more and more on the high 
feed value and growth factors of good 
pasture and hays to put meat on their 
animals and money in their pockets. 


ne 





MAY farmers, while cutting feed:costs 

with pasture and hay, are losing prof- 
its by wasteful seeding methods, Experi- 
ence shows that grass germinates best when 
planted in the top half inch of soil — 
no deeper, 

Yet it is common practice to use seeding 
methods that leave too many seeds in air 
spaces between lumps or under lumps or 
buried too deep. As a result, grass is often 
seeded at a heavy, costly rate to make up 
for the seeds that fall where they haven't 
a chance to germinate. 


But today, farmers are getting an excel- 
lent stand of grass on 2 to 3 the usual 
amount of seed by the Brillion method... 
a method that puts the right amount of 
seed within the top half inch of a well- 
prepared seedbed where it can germinate 
and send up strong, healthy seedlings. 

The Brillion Sure-Stand saves work, too. 
In one trip across the field it pulverizes, 





The facts are that, under most condi- 
tions an acre of grass will yield more 
tons of digestible nutrients at less cost 
than an acre of other crops ,.. more 
good feed with less labor. 


seeds and packs . . . saves time . . . saves 
labor , . . and saves tractor fuel. Brillion 
Sure-Stand Grass Seeders come in three 
sizes: 10'8”, 8’, and 5'4” rolling width. 
Why deny yourself the advantages of 
the proven Brillion Sure-Stand seeding 
principle? Thousands of farmers have paid 
for their Sure-Stands with the seed saved 
in only two days of use, See your Brillion 
dealer...or write for complete illustrated 
folder describing the Brillion line. 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC, 
Dept. SG9-8 © Brillion, Wisconsin 


Lrllhion. 


SURE-STAND SEEDERS 


“TUCKS EACH SEED TO BED — 
IN THE TOP HALF INCH OF SOIL.” 





1 ae 
ee Sete ee Be 
THE BRILLION SURE-STAND TH eRILLION PULVI-MULCHER THE BRILLION PULVERIZERS. 
GRAIN. DRUL — Drills:grain; - Pylverizes; borrows, mulches and Available jn single, dovble and 





fertilizes, pulverizes, seeds gross 
ts es Gl ot ehe time. 


packs, 


Crushes lumps. Builds a 
deep, fine seedbed. 


triple gang models; and a‘ wide 
variety of widths, 








The Next Thirty Days 


In the Garden 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


wm you plant in the 
garden this month 
will largely determine what 
you will get from it during 
fall and early winter. I 
know it’s harder to grow 
vegetables now than in 
spring. But you can plant 
them on low, moist ground, 
or irrigate. It will pay off 
if you do the job right. 
Plant now nearly all ten- 
der vegetables planted in 
spring, except in the moun- 
tains of upper South. Frost 
may catch some of these, 
but it’s worth while to try: 





Three timés natural size. 


Harlequin cabbage bug and Mexican bean beetle, 
These are two of our most destructive insects, 
You can control them as outlined on this page, 











| 


Five times natural size, 








Pole snapbeans Squash dener should keep a supply on hand, tole 
Bush snapbeans_ _ Early sweet corn Insist on 20 per cent, as less strength in 1 
Bush butterbeans Okra will not do a good job. jus 
Tomatoes Pepper The Mexican bean beetle likes fall- cov 
Table peas Cucumber grown beans as well as spring ones, thr 
Put in some or all of these: Watch for this pest and feed him ane 
Cabbage Rape rotenone, cryolite, sabadilla dust, or hac 
Collards Beets other good poisons. \ thi 
Kale Swiss chard Drumhead Savoy will probably 17 
Lettuce Rutabaga stand more cold than any other cab- bei 
Mustard Turnip bage variety. I have had hard heads 
Chinese cabbage Tendergreen of this variety in my garden, with no 
Radish Cauliflower damage, when temperature was 
Broccoli Onions down to 15 degrees above zero. old 
mame Don’t neglect that compost hea Ww 
For head lettuce during late fall, Keep itl ns grass, ae. leat 
tir seed early this month in par- or other refuse. Keep moist, but not is 
tially shaded bed and transplant in sopping wet. Add a few handfuls of 8 
rows in the open in September as fertilizer with each layer to make it pi 
soon as plants are large enough and richer in plant food and to hasten rot ute 
weather conditions suitable. For ting process. Good compost is one off 
planting in coldframes, sow seed late of the most valuable manures one - 
this month and transplant in frames a 
: can use. 
during October or early November. ; en 
Thick mulch is good any time of Plant oalon sets now for some 
year, particularly in the fall. Use it . SC? Omlons this fall. Use the larger 
on all your vegetables, especially to- - SAS NEW, and the smaller ones later 
gnaboes. for green onions for late fall. we 
The Harlequin cabbage bug and Treat dried peas and beans for to 
squash bug are two of the most Weevil before storing for seed or eat- th 
troublesome garden insects in the ing purposes. Send me a 8-cent he 
fall. If you have only a few plants, stamp for mailing directions for do- th 
you can hand-pick to destroy these ing the job if you don’t already know be 
pests. Best method, however, is to how to do it. wm 
dust often and well with 20 per cent To hasten germination of hard- a 
sabadilla dust. This dust will control coated seed, soak in water overnight ol 
most other insects, too. Every gar- just before planting. 
in 
+ u 
“If Only Young Girls Knew” r 
Men and women who read it will not be surprised that we are . 
using the following tragic story as this month’s “Mistakes I Have di 
Made” feature—and withholding writer’s name at her request. N 
HE greatest mistake I ever to me it seems just like yesterday. 
made was the day I signed I know it also bothers my husband % 
papers giving up my small son. because since then he has started F 
I hadn’t been married but six drinking, and once or twice a a 
months when he was born, and I___ week we have a real fuss. f 
knew if we carried him back home It is all just something we both t 
my family or my husband’s family _ will pay for the rest of our lives. I 
would never forgive us. So when I don’t think I will ever get over . 
he was only one day old we _ it. If only young girls knew what | 
gave him to a young couple who trouble and worry it has caused t 
could not. have children. us, they would never make such f 
This was four months ago, and an unforgettable mistake as I did. . 
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Last time I talked to you folks I 
told you I might have some news 
in this issue about an old cow that 
just won’t give up. Well, that old 
cow, our Holstein No. 611, came 
through again—had her 13th calf 
and began her 12th lactation. (She 
had one set of twins.) As of May 1, 
this old grade cow had given us 
170,000 lbs. of milk and she’s still 
being milked three times a day. 


a * * 


Some folks may think they’re too 
old for baby sittin’, but not our group 

. . as far as pigging is concerned. 
When the pigs are coming we’re right 
there with the sow. It’s not such a 
task either when you consider the 
pigs we save. Just takes a few min- 
utes to pick them up, wipe the mucous 
off, clip their needle teeth and navel 
cord, and disinfect them. Put them in 
a warm place until they’re strong 
enough to nurse. 


* * * 


I’ve told you before about how 
we brought some Razorback sows 
to the Farm, built them up with 
the Purina Feeding Program, and 
had them farrow the best litters of 
their lives. These litters have just 
been marketed and, in spite of their 
poor breeding, they averaged over 
a pound of gain a day from day- 
old to market. 


* % * 


Ducks are some of the fastest-grow- 
ing things on our Farm. It takes them 
just about nine weeks to reach 6-61 
lbs. on just about 3-31% lbs. of feed 
per pound of gain. They don’t waste 
energy swimming, either. All of our 
ducks are raised on gravel runs... 
No water for swimming. 


a * * 


Not only do we learn a lot, but 
we have a lot of fun on our Research 
Farm trips. For instance, our route 
around the farm usually takes us 
from the turkey-growing units to 
the dog and rabbit units. Hugh 


Dickinson, who’s in charge of our. 


research work with turkeys at the 
Farm, tells his group of visitors as 
they leave him, ‘Seems that when 
folks leave the turkeys, they always 
go to the dogs.” 


Di as 
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Good housing and equipment are 
a “must” for this laying flock, 





“Deep South” Poultryman 
Finds Ways to Lower Costs... 


ee OU’VE got to watch every- 

thing these days to come 
out on the profit side,’’ says 
Ken Pickelsimer. 

“I figure my chances of suc- 
cess start with the chicks I buy. 
Since I’m in the hatching egg 
business, I buy birds with a high 
bred-in ability to lay. 

“And believe me, if there’s 
anything I hate, it’s a loafer. 
That’s something that just don’t 
go on my place. I cull for loafers 
once a week. You know—every 
cull costs about two bits a month 
to feed, 


By Bert Larson 


“My lights are left on long 
enough to give my birds a 14- 
hour day. Lights are controlled 
from the house by an automatic 
switch. It’s funny how dust col- 
lects in my laying house. A fellow 
has to keep his bulbs dusted 
regularly to get the full benefit 
from his lights. 


““My birds don’t have a chance 
to waste feed. I’m careful to 
keep my feeders at the right 
height so they can’t scratch feed 
out into the litter. And—when 
birds are growing—you’ve really 
got to watch this.” 


* 6Al 






Ken Pickelsimer, Hurst, Georgia, 
gathers eggs like these twice 
daily from his community nests. 


Ken Pickelsimer uses shelters 
on the range. They are 10’ x 12’ 
with raised wire floors to keep 
birds off their droppings. Each 
shelter has roosts and will handle 
100 birds. 

His laying house is 26’ x 100’ 
and divided into four 25-ft. 
rooms. Proper ventilation can be 
regulated by windows to suit 
both winter and summer weather. 

Ken says, “I feed my birds 
for top production. They have 
Purina Lay Chow Checker-Etts 
before them at all times. In the 
evening they get grain. I’m still 
hitting 56°, production after 
getting lots of eggs since early 
last fall. How’s that for dual- 
purpose birds? 

“Every egg is worth cash to 
me—so I really handle ’em with 
care. I gather my eggs twice a 
day—clean ’em—and grade ’em 
—before selling.” 
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By Wm. D. Bowie 


The Southern dairy farmer truly 
lives in a land of milk and money. 
Blessed with a mild climate and 
well-spaced rains, he can get full 
value from pasture and hay crops. 
We at Purina have watched the 
gradual swing away from row crops 
into soil-building roughage crops. 
We have seen farmer after farmer 
reduce his labor costs by letting 
the cows do most of the harvesting. 
We have seen farmers step up their 
profits by getting more milk per 
acre of land. So firmly do we believe 
in this new program we are work- 
ing with progressive farmers and 
extension folks all over the South 
in putting on “‘Pasture Field Days.” 
Dairy farmers are invited to come 
and see what their neighbors have 
done. We invite you to “visit” a 
few of these farms—by looking at 
the pictures. 
KENTUCKY. The big picture shows 
600 farmers who came to a “Pas- 
ture Field Day” put on by Forrest 
and Daskel Borders and Purina. 
The Borders’ farm at Bowling 
Green, Ky., has been improving 
pastures for 6 years. Farmers in 
the picture are walking in orchard 
grass-Ladino-alfalfa pasture which 
has been down for 6 years. ‘“‘We 
bought this land for $167 an acre 
in 1944,” says son Daskel, who 
runs the farm. “Since building it 
up with fertilization and pasture, 
we have turned down $500 an acre.” 
“The 200 acres turned into pas- 
ture crops carry 140 head of cows 
and 80 head of heifers for 9-10 
months of grazing and all their hay 
and silage.’’ This is what Mr. 
Forrest Borders told the visitors. 
“We are making 8,000 lbs. of milk 
per acre. That gives us a gross 
return of $360 per acre. We feed 
the dry cows on Purina D & F 
Chow and the milkers Purina Milk 
Chow. Subtracting this cost, we’re 
getting better than $225 per acre.” 


bool < 


Southern Pastures ...Land of 





GEORGIA. Liming and fertilizing on this 50-acre alfalfa 
field have enabled Arthur Faulkner, Monticello, Ga., to 
raise most of the hay needed by his 65-cow dairy. Fourteen 
years ago, he was a general farmer growing cotton, plus 
grain for his small dairy herd. Five years ago, he had 
completely turned his farm over to pasture and hay crops. 
Before each field was turned to pasture, it was tested, 
properly fertilized and seeded. Today Mr. Faulkner says 
he is making more money with less hired labor, and is 
building up the value of his land. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. Six years ago the Dr. B. Frank Finley 
farm, Easley, South Carolina, was so run-down it wouldn’t 
support a small dairy herd. Today it supports 98 mature 
cows, 31 heifers and 13 calves. Fertilizer and pasture and 
hay crops made the difference. They’ve quit row cropping. 
Pastures are green with grazing 11 months out of the year. 
Different fields seeded to Ladino and fescue, rye grass, 
Bermuda, kudzu, crimson clover, alfalfa, sericea, and 
barley supply abundant pasture and hay. Production has 
climbed and bought-feed cost per gallon of milk has gone 
down on this pasture program. 





Milk and Money 
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LOUISIANA. “In 1949,” says Jack Sontheimer, whose farm 
is near Hammond, La., “Prof. W. J. Peevy of LSU. 
helped us map out a cropping and fertilizing plan.” Since 
then, 250 acres have been turned into abundant pastures, 
providing 11 to 12 months’ grazing, plus hay and silage, 
Several clovers, oats and rye grass, Dallis grass and 
lespedeza all supply forage in season. Sweet sudan is 
used for silage. In the first 4 months of 1951 the farm 
produced 50,000 pounds more milk on 12% less feed than 
it did in the first 4 months last year. 





TEXAS. Five years ago Emmett Grigsby had 13 cows om 
his 90-acre farm near Nacogdoches, Tex. Part of the land 
was covered with brush, the rest run-down cropland 
Today the same 90 acres supply 31 cows and 22 heifers all 
the pasture they can eat for 10 months per year. There® 
some grazing the other 2 months. Mr. Grigsby has not yet 
improved his fields enough to supply hay, but he intends 
to within a couple more years. Because he has little field 
work, Mr. Grigsby can do most of the dairy work himself. 
Pasture lands, plus Purina Chows, have made a fine living 
and have paid for a new, modern home, 
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SOARD NEWS 




















By DORSEY GUTHRIE, 
Manager, Purina Dairy Chows 


Being raised on a small Georgia 
farm, I know how hard it is for 
dairymen to make a living trying 
to graze a ‘‘4-gallon cow”’ on a 
“2-gallon pasture” and buy their 
roughage. Now as I travel the 
South, I see dairy farmers making 
a fine living by using their land 
for pasture, hay and silage. This 
program cuts down the amount of 
Purina Chow required per —— 
of milk produced. 

To switch to grassland farming 
a careful soil analysis must be made 
to learn what fertilizers and amount 
of lime are needed. Your county 
agent or local soil conservation 
man will help you do this. 


The cost of preparing the soil, 
fertilizing, and seed often runs to 
$40 or $50 per acre, but the expense 
can be spread over a few acres at 
a time. To maintain the best pas- 
tures, cross fencing and mowing are 
essential. I have found many 
bankers who are willing to make 
loans for soil improvement. They 
have observed the ability of grass- 
land farmers to repay loans. They 
also have found, in many cases, the 
program doubles land values. 


No matter where you live, dairy 
profits are determined by: 
1. Your use of land. 


2. How you feed and manage 
your herd. 


3. How you use your time. 


Your Purina dealer has literature 
on how to get started in grassland 
farming, and he has a brand-new 

a film on land use, feeding 
and management, and the use of 
time. Be sure to ask him when it 
will be shown in your community. 








New Purina “Boosters” 


Now Help Runts 
Become Thrifty Pigs 


Purina Research and field 
tested products contain antibiotic 
supplement, vitamins, minerals. 


Two highly palatable new products, 
Purina Pig Startena and Pig-Plus, 
are backed by Purina Research 
knowledge and tests. They now 
help hog men save many runts by 
providing a big nutritional boost. 
Hog raisers no longer need to 
kill all slow-growing pigs, or lose 
money trying to make thrifty hogs 
of them. These nutritional boosters 
help many poor-doing pigs on the 
road to fast, profitable gains . 
and in only about two weeks’ time. 
They are effective in helping older 
hogs that have hit a slump, too. 
Used as directed, Purina Pig 
Startena and Pig-Plus stimulate 
appetites and growth. They are 
built to help: 
© poor-doing pigs snap out of it 
® pep pigs up after disease 
e@ wean pigs without a setback 
e start feeder pigs fast. 


PURINA PIG STARTENA is a 
complete creep feed. Poor-doers 
may be separated, or it may be 
fed to the whole bunch. Pigs go 
for it. 
PURINA PIG-PLUS is a concen- 
trate. Simply mix into your com- 
plete ration at a 2% level. Research 
and field tests indicate that it costs 
only 4 to 6 cents per pig per day 
for the Pig-Plus portion of the total 
ration for the 14 days it is fed. 
Pig Startena and Pig-Plus con- 
tAin extra-large amounts of these 
proved pig-boosters: 


WHAT THEY ARE WHAT THEY DO 


Vitamins 

| ee ree Growth and efficient use of 
feed 

Thiamine. ....... Growth and carbohydrate 
metabolism 

Riboflavin. ...... Growth and oxidation 
metabolism 

Niacin...........Growth and control of 


nutritional enteritis 
Pantothenic Acid . Growth and helps prevent 
enteritis goose-stepping 


Choline..........Growth and fat metabolism 

Vitamin A....... Growth and general well-being 

Minerals 

Iron and Copper. .Blood formation 

Manganese...... Growth 

eer Blood formation and growth 

Antibiotic 

Supplement... Growth and appetite stimulant 

Also may help in control of 
other than nutritional types 
of enteritis. 

Fish Solubles. . .. Additional growth factors 


Take advantage of these new research 
discoveries to help you market more 
profitable pigs from your litters. 

Be sure to follow feeding direc- 
tions carefully. Your Purina dealer 
can give you complete information 
about these products. 
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Results of Recent 14-Day Pig-Plus Test on Indiana Farm 


Johnnie Henderson, R. R. 1, Kempton, Ind., 
had 5 runts out of 296 pigs saved this 
spring. They were wormed and sprayed 
and put on Pig-Plus for just 14 days. Pig- 
Plus was mixed at 2% of the total ration. 
Pictures above show a typical individual 
before and after Pig-Plus was fed, and 





FARM HANDIES 




















FEEDERS ON ROOSTS 


Hanes, N. C.—Joe Bullins keeps a 
couple of feeders on his roosts for 
the benefit of timid birds. He says 
certain birds spend a lot of time 
on the roosts and will eat more if 
feed is handy. 

Joe uses pit roosts that hold 
droppings for several months. He 
has to clean only two or three 
times a year. 


the difference in appearance of the group. 
Johnnie says, ‘'l estimate these pigs gained 
over a pound per day each. And that's 
o big gain on pigs this age. | never saw 
such a change in such o short time. They're 
ever so much more alert and active. They've 
filled out and have an excellent appetite.” 


PURINA OFFERS 


FREE BOOKS OF 
THE MONTH 
An X in the box opposite the book you'd like will 


bring it to you FREE OF COST! Mail coupon to: 
Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


YOU MAY LOSE PIGS 
YOU NEVER EVEN 
SEE! Purina Research 
book shows first com- 
plete study of embryo 
pig development in- 
side the sow. Full-color 
photos! 


() $4305 


1S YOUR DAIRY HERD 
GIVING THE MILK IT 
SHOULD? Send for 
Purina Dairy Book 
jam-packed with 
helpful hints plus color 
pictures to help you do 
a top job. 


(_} 03200 


Fee ge eee e meee wesw essen eeeeeeees 


City... 


Zone or RFD 
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GEORGIA 


ABBEVILLE, T. F. Sapp 
ADAIRSVILLE, C. M eestingion 
DEL, Farmers Feed & Supply Co. 
ALBANY Ralph E, Allison 
ALPHARETTA, H. A. Buice & Son 
MERICUS, Sumter Milling & poanet Co. 
ASHBURN 
ATHENS ve Shomial f Feed Co. 
ATLANTA, Check-R-Board 
ATLANTA, Cherokee Feed Store 
TLANTA, Durr-Schaffner Hatchery 
AILANT , Geo. hnson Co, 
ATLANTA, Merlin Grocery Co. 
AUGUSTA, Check-R-Board 
AUSTELL, ieee Feed & Grocery 
BALLGROUND, Stancils Store 
or LLE, ‘Akins Feed & Seed Co. 
XLEY, Thompson Farm Supply 
BLACKSH EAR, Walker Bros. 
BLAKELY C. A. Bell Seed & Feed Co. 

RIDGE, Anderson Feed & Seed Store 
Heyy DON Holloway Supply Co. 
BREMEN Tar-Mac Grocery 

NSWICK, Kinstle Supply Co. 

AN . D. Morgan 
BUCKHEAD, Tf. L. Bell 
BUFORD. Buice 

BUTLER, boxy Bros. Feed Store 
Sane Mixon Milling Co. 
HOUN, James P. Beamer Seed & Feed 

A NION . L. Lawson & Son, Inc. 
CARROLLTON, The Farmers Store, Inc. 
CARTERSVILLE, Boyett's Food Store 
CARTERSVILLE, Jones ema Co. 
CAVE E SPRINGS, A A. J. Cas 

WORTH, Dickie Coal & Feed Co. 
crt KAMA UGA, Curtis McDaniel 
CLARKESVILLE, Arrendale’s Feed Store 
$4 XTON, Claxton Milling Co. 

YTON, srerion Grocery Co. 
CLEVELAND, W Ash Feed Co. 
COBBTOWN "Durden Feed & Seed 
COCHRAN, Bleckley Whse. & Gin Co., Inc. 
COLQUITT, Mack's Feed & Seed Store 
COLUM! wy King Grocery Co. 
COMMERCE, F. Hi. Williamson, Jr. 

CON Moy y Rockdale Milling Co. 

Smith Feed & Grocery Co. 
TON Daws Flour & Feed Co. 
‘DVI 








CRA NWEOR LLE, Hill B. Jackson 
CRAWFORDVILLE, Stewart's Feed & Seed 
CUMMING, Farmers Feed & Supply 


CUMMIN! G, Inman Smit! 

CUMMING, Ben Wofford 

CA asa. Smithdale Feed Store 

DALTON Boyett’ $ (os Store 
AWSON(§ & W. 

DAWSO NVILLE, ‘eog ‘Supply Store 
DAWSONVILLE, Waters & Disharoon 
DOUGLAS, Coffee County Hatchery 

DOUGLASVILLE, Baggett Brothers 

DUBLIN, Dublin Farmers Supply 

DULUTH, L. B. Findley 

DULUTH, Parsons & Co, 

EASTMAN, Thomas oe Supply 

EAST P POINT, Check-R-Board 

EATONTON, Maddox Feed & Farm Supply 

ELBERTON, Miben Food & Supply Co. 

ELLUAY, Penland Bros. 

FITZGERALD, Farmers Supply Co. 

FLOWERY BRANCH Smith & Wayne 
FORSYTH, Chapman Feed & Seed 

FORT VALLEY, Bateman Implement Co. 

bane Mong Parks Feed Store 

INESVILLE, Southern Feed & Poultry Co. 

SCENNVILLE, “Daniel Feed & Seed Store 

GORDO! , Gordon rvngtoeste Co. 

p rah ¥ gray Feed, § eed & Fertilizer Co 

NSBORO Tip Top Feed & Supply Co. 

ARTRELA, Wages & Kidd Feed & Seed Co. 

HAZELHURST, | Hazelhurst Feed & Seed 

HIAWASSEE, W. B. Dickerson 

HINESVILLE, The Liberty Co. 

HOMERVILLE, Bennett's Super Market 

IRWINTON, Irwinton Supply Co. 

JACKSON, Adams-Briscoe Seed Co. 

JASPER, G. P. Hamrick P 
ESUP, Stric upply Store 
JONESBORO, Pi Planters Gin & Mig. Co. 


LAFAYETTE, Lafayette Wholesale Co. 
LaGRANGE, Farmers Supply Store 

LAURENCEVILL 

INIA, Yow & McMur 

LINCO! LNTON, Wells Sosvice Station 


, Cook's Grocery Co. 
LUMBER city; Hartley Feed, Seed & Supplies 
LYERLY, Jackson Bros. 
LYONS, Thompson Farm Supply 
MACON Karsten & Denson Co. 
MANC HESTER, Buffords Super Market 
MARIETTA, H.'N. Dupre 
MARTIN, Dan Mathews 
McRAE. Telfair-Wheeler Feed & Seed Co. 
MENLO, . W. King ewes 
METTER, Warren Feed & See 

MILLEDGEVILLE, Cordell ie Supply 
MILLEN, paeen C. Wilson & Co. 
pyr iee A,G. O. Cooacen 
M NROE’ Daws Flour & Seed Co. 
MONTEZUMA, Farmers Seed & Feed Co. 
MONTICELLO, ‘Benton Supply Co. 
MOULTRIE, Taylor Oil & Peanut Mills 
NEWNAN, T. G. Farmer & Sons Co, 
NOR , Ivy's Store 
OCILL A, Daniel’ s Seed & F 
ORCHARD Fil Li, R. H. Sota Genendt Steve 
PERRY, Gray Walker Supply Co. 
PINEHURST RST, Roberts Co. 
PORTAL, Farmers Supply Co. 
QUITMAN, East End Super Market 
REIDSVILLE, Smith Farm Supply 
RICHMOND HILL, Ford Farm Commissary 
RING 1, Bob Rollins Feed Store 
ROC ELLE Richey Hardware Co, 
ROCKMART, D Evans & Son 

ROCKY face Baxter Bros. 

ROME, Rome Seed & Feed Store 

ROSSVILLE Stephenson 
ROSW tie ies Feed Store 
ROYST STON, Savannah Valley Feed Mill 
SAVANNAH, Dunlap Hatchery 
soak CIR CLE, Malcolm Bros. 
SPA’ Sparta Feed £ sees Co, 
SPRINGHE ED, 


STAPLETO a. 
STATE BORO. | East Ga. Peanut Co. 
SUMMERVILLE, Woodward Seed & Feed Store 
SWAINSBORO, Thompson Farm Supply 
SYLVESTER, Worth Milling Co, 
ALBOTTON, The Jordan Co, 
ALKING ROCK, W. A. Hamrick & Son 
AYLORSVILLE, Farmers Supply Co. 
NILLE Francis A. Joiner 

HOM ASTON, O. W. Jones & Son Hardware Co, 

HOMASVI VILLE, Thomasville Farm Supply Co. 
[HOMSON, Thomson Hatcher 
bated Martin Seed & Feed 
&[OCCOA, W. J. Rothell 
RENTON, McBryar Bros. 
&TRION, Trion Department Store 
TUCKER, Yon Feed & Grocery 
UNADILLA, J. H. Hamrick 
vaLpost~: Farmers Supply Co. 

ALDOSTA, Little River Milling Co. 

VIDALIAL Thompson Farm Supply 

VIENNA ‘Hendley Feed & Grocery Co. 
VILLA RICA, E. T. Doyal & Sons 
WABMEDIOS. “Arnold Hardware Company 
WASHINGTON, Brooks Coal & Feed Co. 
WAYCROSS, Ware Feeder Supply 
Wave ESBORO, Degenhardt Farm Supply 
WEST POINT, West Point Feed & Seed Store 
WINDER, Quality Hatchery, Inc, 


ALABAMA 
ABBEVILLE, Abbeville Produce Co, 
ALBERT TVILLE, Check-R-Board 
ALEXANDER CITY, Gunn Feed & Seed Co. 
ALI WN LE Frozen Food Service 
ANDALUSIA, Andalusia Gin Co. 
ANNISTON, Calhoun Covaty Farm Supply 
wees! Arab Farm Si upply C 
ASHLAND, Gilbert's Farm Scaphy 
ATHENS, Beasley Wholesale Produce Co, 
ATMOR' ORE, Atmore Milling & Elevator Co, 
BERRY, Theron Cannon 
BESSEMER, J. C. Curry & Co., Inc. 























CALAMITY CAL + +++ 





CAL GIVES US 
NO SHADE. 








FIND YOUR PURINA DEALER LISTED HERE 


Ask for Purina Chows, Sanitation and Farm Supplies 
at the Store with the Checkerboard Sign 


BIRMINGHAM, Check-R-Board 
BLOUNTSVILLE agenane Cotton Whse. Co, 
BOAZ, Check-R-Board 
BRANTLEY, Brantley Cash Store 
T, North Alabama a Co. 
BRUNDIDGE, Brundidge Seed & Feed 
BUTLER. Miller Hardware 
CALVERT, seutuom Feed & Fertilizer Co. 
CAMDEN, R. L. Hawthorne Feed & Seed Store 
re Mitchell's Farm Supply Co, 
CLANTON, ANA, Formos Feed ’® Supply C 
armers Feed & Supply Co. 
COLLAR, Marshall Durbin & Co. ., Inc. 
CULLMAN, Nesmith Feed & Farm Supply 
DADEVILLE, Dadeville Farm Supply 
DECATUR, Turner Coal & Grain Co, 
DEMOPOLIS, Merchants Grocery Co, 
peine Detroit Cash Store 
DOTH AN, Dothan Milling Co, 
ELBERTA, Miller's Grocery & Feed Store 
ENSLEY, C. T. Crooks & Co. 
ENTERPRISE, panes Feed Store 
ENTERPRISE, Harrell Milling Co. 
Awe A Mills 8 Edwardh Metcantie Co, 
armers & Builders Supply Co, 
EVERGHEEN, Miller roing oe” 
FAIRHOPE Simmons Feed & Seed - 
FAYETTE, T..H. Robertson & Son 
FL LORALA, The Farmers Seed Store 
FLORENCE, Florence Seed & Feed Co, 
FOLEY, L. Irwin & Son 
FT, PAYNE, Gilliland. Echols Farm Sup. & Hatchery 
GADSDEN, Check-R-Board 
ba NEVA, Geneva Gin & Storage Co, 
GEORGIANA, G. W. Salter.& Son 
eA es Geraldine 2 Supe G2 
GOOD WATER, Z. D. McCord Co 
Sane re Farm e ply Co, 
GROVE H Supply Co, Co. 
GUNTERS VILLE, none Vd Hatch. & Farm Sup, 
HALEYVILLE, Jacksons pare & Feed Store 
HAMILTON, J. E. Berryhill 
HARTFORD, ‘Farmer's Gin & Feed Co, 
HARTSELLE, Hartselle Feed & Farm Supply 
Nekove Howle & Turner 
. Feltman 
HOPE HULL Reddoch Farms 
HUNTS’ ILLE, Madison County Exchange 
IACKSONVELE, Jacksonville Farm Supply 
JASPER, Mullins Hide & Produce Co, 
LAFAYETTE, McClendon-James Supply Co, 
LEEDS, G Hurst & Son 
LIVINGSTON, Sumter Warehouse Co. 
LUVERNE, Turner Farm Supply 
MARBURY, ay Mercantile Co, 
MARION, C. B. Ivey & Son 
MILLPORT, Shackelford poten 
MOBILE, Autry Greer & Sons 
MONTGOM ERY, Sellers Grocery Co. 
MOULTON, Milton Hall 
MOUNDVILLE, Owen & Davis 
MT. HOPE, Mt. ‘Hope Grocery 
NEW HOPE, Butler Bros, 
ONEONTA, Faust Farm Supply Co. 
OPELIKA, Martin Feed & Seed Co. 
OZARK, farmer's Supply Store 
PAINT ROCK, Rosseau Brothers 
PETERMAN, beterman Agricultural Co, 
PIEDMONT, ‘Gunter's Farm Supply 
PRATTVILLE, Walls Grocery & Market 
RED BAY, Alex Tiffin 
REFORM Farmers | Feed & Supply 
roe H, McMurray & Co, 
REDALE, silverhil Farmers Association 
ROGERSVILL H. F. Belew & Co. 
RUSSEL! tVILLE, Jackson's Seed & Feed Store 
SAMSON, Alabama Gin & Peanyt Co., Inc, 
SCOTTSBORO, Jackson Co. Fm. Sup. & Hatch., Lid. 
SELMA, Dallas Feed & Seed Store 
STEV VENSON, Bogart’s Store 
SYLACAUGA, Farmers Market 
TALLADEGA, Farmers Mercantile Co, 
TARRANT CITY, Check-R-Board 
THOMASVILLE, Hinson Bros. Farm Supply 





iY, W ah Thompson Whse, 
ROW W Glendale Mills 
TUSKEGEE, Smith's Feed & Seed 
TUSCALOOSA, Feeders Supply Co, 
UNION SPRINGS, W. D. Simpson 





WARRIOR, S. A. Ogletree 
WETUMPKA, Farm Supply Store 
WINFIELD, Marion County Motor Co. 
YORK, Longshore Bros., Inc. 


FLORIDA 


APALAGHEOLA. Mark's Brokerage Co. 
ADIA, Tinsley’s Grocery 
SARTOW Form & Ranch Supply Co. 
BLOUNTSTOWN, Farmers mpely Store 
BONIFAY, Rich Bros. Feed Store 

BRADENTON, Check-R-Board 

EROOKSVE VILLE, Weeks Hardware Co. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE, Hartefield Seper Mkt. No. 2 

CHIEFLAND Farm Service Store, Inc. 

CHIPLEY, Roland Fowler 
COCOA rornart Supply Store 

COTTONDA E, Dukes Bee Supply 

SIVIEW, Peanee Trading Co. 

DA SYTON BEACH - ane Feed & Supply Co. 

DEERFIELD, Frank E. Riley 

DeFUNIAK SPRINGS, Henry Rooreer 

DELANO, Deland Feed & Supply C °. 

DONALDSONVILLE, The — Post 

FERNANDINA, se oo S. Low 

ag LAUDERDALE, Sunnyland 'Seenly Co. 

MEADE, Farmers Supply Co. 

FT MYERS, ‘Pruitt’s Feed Store 

FT. emo “Frank's Feed & Supply Co. 

GAINESVILLE, Brownlee Seed & Feed Co. 

GRACEVILLE ‘Greenwood Products Co. 

GREENSBORO, Fleicher Co. 

HIALEAH, Hialeah Farm Supply Store 
HIGH SPR! SPRINGS, Farm Sypoly tore 
HOLLYWOOD, South Florida Feed & Supply 

HOMESTEAD, Glade & Grove Feed & Supply Co. 

HOMESTEAD, Homestead Farm Supply Store 

JACKSONVILLE, Check-R-Board 

JACKSONVILLE, Martin's Garden Stores 

R, Jasper Feed & Seed Store 
XIRBIMDARE, Tuxedo Feed Store 
He ae, Gee Store 

Persons 

LAKELAND, Check-R-Board 

LAKE ORTH, Check-R-Board 
LEESBURG Simon Seed Store 

LIVE OAK, Huffman & Gilmore 

MAC CLENNY, Walker's Super Store 

MARIANNA, acco Feed & Seed Store 

MARIAN NA, Marianna Peanut Co. 

MELBOURNE, Farm Supply Store 
MIAMI, Biscayne Hatcheries, Inc, 

MIA Mi Dad's Feed Store 

MIAMI, Economy Feed Store 

MT. DORA, Jones Bros. Feed Store 

OCALA, B & R Farm Supply, Inc. 

OKEECHOBEE, Okeechobee Lumber Co, 

ORLANDO, Check-R-Board 

ene Check-R-Board 

PAN A’ CITY, Super Feed Store 

PENSACOLA F.S. Mellen Co. 

PLANT CITY, Plant City Growers Ass'n 

PORT ST. JOE, St. Joe Hardware Co. 

PUNTA GORDA, Five Point Grocery 

rages Suber & Johnson Company 

ST. AUGUSTINE, St. Johns Farmers need 

ST. PETERSBURG, Neeld Gordon 

SAN ANTONIO, San Antonio foo Co. 

SANFORD, R. ‘ M6ecin Farm Supplies 

SARA SOTA, Farm & enon Supply Store 

SEBRING, Farr Feed Stor 

SOUTH JACKSONVILLE, Martin’s Garden Store 

SOUTH MIAMI, O. K . Drug sare 

STARKE Sistrunk Feed & Seed Co. 

SULPHUR SPRINGS, Springs Chick & Feed Store 

TAR eaene, Berry & Johnson Co., Inc, 

TAMP. A, Springs Chick & Feed 

TAMPA, Check-R-Board 

TA MPA, Langston Poultry Processors, Inc. 

TARPON SPRINGS, R. C. Root 

TITUSVILLE, Growers Supply Co. 

VERO BEACH, Law’s Feed & Supply Store 

Wave A. Hardee County Feed Store 

WEBST Hewitt 

WESCONNETT Ihe G 8 3 Community Store 

WEST PALM BEACH, C i-R-Board 

WEWAHITCHKA W Ries 

WINTER GARDEN AMold a & Seed Store 

WINTER HAVEN, Mitchells Feed Store 


BY ED SMYTH one BILL se: 
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By W. T. Oglesby, 


Hogs and most cattle don’t sweat, 
Dr. Oglesby reminds us. Some- 
times the y become overheated 


He tells 
how, you might save them. 


and may die quickly. 


AST summer we had a number 

of inquiries during August about 
animals getting overheated. These 
cases seemed to include working ani- 
mals, swine, and cattle. 

There are several factors respon- 
sible for animals getting overheated 
or suffering from what is sometimes 
called heatstroke. Now and then an 
animal or person may suffer severely 
ffm exposure to direct sunlight. In 
the vast majority of cases, however, 
sunstroke results from one or more 
of these causes: high temperature 


. hard work without rest .. . high 
humidity . . . excessive loss of salt or 
insufficient intake of salt . . . low 


water intake . . 
of air. 

All animals constantly generate a 
great deal of heat. In this respect, 
we are much like a machine. Under 
most conditions, this animal machine 
does an exceptionally good job of 
throwing off heat at about the same 
rate that it is produced. Whenever 
something goes wrong, there is a pos- 
sibility of the body temperature’s go- 
ing high enough for the animal to 
suffer from overheating or heatstroke. 

Animals suffering from heatstroke 
become dull, stumble and walk with 
a wobbly gait, and often fall. If you 
had a thermometer to check these 
animals, you would find that the tem- 
perature might be reading 108 to 
110 degrees F. If a horse or mule is 
concerned, you would probably no- 


. lack of circulation 


Help Stock Stand the Heat 


D. V. M., Veterinary Editor 


tice the animal has stopped sweating, 
though that is not necessarily true. 
Very early these animals seem to lose 
their ability to understand and do 
not respond to commands. They soon 
become helpless, and pass into a 
coma. Unless something is done 
quickly, these animals will shortly 
die. The first and probably most im- 
portant thing to do is to put cold 
packs on the head. This can be done 
by putting a sack over the head and 
constantly dripping cold water over 
it, preferably ice water. If it is pos- 
sible, use a short hose and give an 
enema of cold water. Sprinkle cold 
water over the body. 

Overheating to most farmers is, 
without a doubt, most commonly 
seen in horses and mules. Swine and 
cattle, though, suffer and die from 
overheating. These animals do not 
sweat. If they are housed in quarters 
where air gets muggy and circulation 
is poor, they may not be able to 
throw off heat fast enough. Here 
the animal literally gets too hot in- 
side and finally some of the vital 
brain centers fail to do their jobs 
and the animal dies. Experiences of 
this kind have been observed in 
stockyards and sale barns. Applica- 
tions of water, spreading the animals 
so they are not too close together, 
and providing circulation of air is 
the best treatment. 

Work stock should not be pressed 
to work on hot, particularly humid, 
muggy days. Remember that a great 
deal of the heat leaves the body of 
the horse or mule, because of sweat- 
ing, evaporation, and radiation. If it 
is a muggy day, the sweat does not 
dry; consequently, the heat cannot 
leave. Adequate quantities of salt 
should be provided. Water should 
be offered frequently. 





Hambone Says — 





OSS say anybody kin staht out 

on a job lak a house a-fire, but 
‘peah lak de heat git a lot uv em 
‘fo’ dey gits it donel! 

Somebody got to wu’k hahd, I 
teck’'n, but dem whut jes’ sets an’ 
thinks up de jobs—dey gits de 
money!! 

A man feel moughty low ef he 
think he got to do sump’ n un- 
poss’ble, but you cain’ hol’ he 
feets to de groun’ w’en he do it!!! 

Mos’ de matter wid youngfolks 
is dey Tarns too soon how to ack 


lak ole folks!! 





ae 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


One o’ de signs o’ de times is 
dey’s too many cawn-fed toes 
stickin’ outen silk socks!! 

Somebody egg ole Tom onto de 
platfawm fuh a speech, an’ den 
somebody egg him offen it!! 

_Hit’s easy to talk er-bout whut 
you gwine do, but you cain’ 
smoke out de rabbit twell atter 
you's lit de fiah!! 

You kin do a ord’ nary job wid- 
out rufflin’ yo’ feathehs, but de 
bird whut win de fight, he ap’ to 
lose a few!! 


don’ pay no min’ to dem 
preachuhs whut preaches ovuh yo’ 
haid—hit’s dem dat comes down 
lower en smacks you ‘tween de 
eyes—unh-unh! 


Me en old Tom gwine fall out 
‘bout pol'tics ag’in, soon ez I kin 
fin’ out whut side he onl 
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FOR GREATER THRIFT 
IN LIVESTOCK follow this 


economical way to feed minerals 


ERE is the simplest and most eco- 

nomical way to give your dairy 

cows and other livestock all the miner- 

als they need for thrift, rapid growth, 

low feeding costs, and healthy, vigorous 
young. 


In one side of a divided mineral feed- 
ing box put a mixture of bone meal 
and ground limestone, or their equiva- 
lents, In the other put Morton’s Free 
Choice Trace Mineralized Salt. 


Fed free choice, this plan is complete, 
It lets your livestock take as much or 
as little as they want, It enables them 
to balance their own mineral ration ac- 
cording to instinct — the safest guide 
of all, 


The bone meal and ground limestone 
provide calcium and phosphorus in 
quantity, as well as traces of sulphur, 
magnesium and potassium. The Trace 








BONE MEAL and 
GROUND LIMESTONE 
or their Equivalent 
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Mineralized Salt provides both the salt 
and the trace minerals — iron, copper, 
cobalt, manganese, iodine and zinc, 


Salt is the logical carrier for trace 
minerals, Salt supplies chlorine for the 
hydrochloric acid needed to digest pro- 
tein—sodium to help make bile needed 
to digest fats and carbohydrates. The 
trace minerals influence the enzyme, 
vitamin and hormone functions of the 
body — the basic life activities that 
convert feed into nutrients and, in turn, 
build nutrients into growth, mainte- 
nance, and reproduction, 


Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt is 
like a low-cost insurance policy pro- 
tecting all your livestock, It costs only 
a few cents more per animal per year. 
Your dealer has Morton’s Trace Miner- 
alized Salt in stock. Ask for it by name 
— feed it free choice, 








” 





mor TeN's 


TRACE WINERALIZED SALT 


For Healthier, Thriftier hivestock 

























FREE — Just off the press, 
this 32-page book gives you 
the complete facts on feed- 
ing salt and trace minerals 
to all classes of animals. 
Mailed FREE and 
Morton Salt Co., 

781, Chicago 90, Lliinois. 
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To a chemist 


aldrinis 











hexachlorohexahydro — 
dimethanonaphthalene 


(No wonder it took years of = 
and testing to develop!) 


BOLL WEEVIL 
and his gang 


© Murder 


Powerful aldrin is the 
latest weapon in the 
planter’s war against 
insects. Just one pound 
of aldrin, properly di- 
luted, controls boll wee- 
vils, thrips, tarnished 
plant bugs, rapid plant 
bugs, cotton fleahoppers 
and grasshoppers on 2 to 4 
acres of maturing cotton. 
































SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Aldrin is manufactured by Julivs Hyman & Co., 
and is distributed by Shell Chemical Corpora- 
tion, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 


Aldrin is available under the brand names of 
leading insecticide manufacturers. Consult your 
local dealer and county agent. 








By E. G. Moore 


ARKETING services under the 

Research and Marketing Act 
are bringing millions of extra dollars 
to Southern farmers. State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture in many South- 
ern states cooperate with the USDA 
by matching federal funds. Several 
examples were cited in the June issue 
of The Progressive Farmer. 


Corn is one of the most widely 
grown crops in the South, but in 
many states there have been very 
few cash markets in the fall, when 
many farmers have corn to sell. For 
the last two years, farmers in eastern 
North Carolina have had a cash mar- 
ket at Wilson, equipped with drying 
and storage facilities. Last year this 
market took 20 million bushels of 
corn at prices that averaged 50 cents 
a bushel more than those paid in 
nearby counties. 


Poultry farmers in the vicinity of 
Greenville, S. C., now have 4n up-to- 
date poultry-dressing plant in the 
new wholesale market there. This 
brings to farmers of the area for the 
first time a good commercial market 
for broilers and other poultry. 


Pecan growers in Oklahoma and 
South Carolina are taking advantage 
of new marketing services in selling 
their crop. The South Carolina ‘state 
marketing commission and Clemson 
College began by making a survey of 


centers of production. A market was 
established at Orangeburg and the 
market price for pecans went up 
from 21 to 25 cents a pound. 


Spinach growers in the Ardmore, 
Okla., area faced serious losses be- 
cause of overproduction, but quick 
work located a new market which 
gave them a profit. Marketing of 
poultry and eggs under federal 
grades is now quite general. 

Kentucky has installed five auto- 
matic egg graders and candlers. A 
packer sends a truck to these markets 
to collect eggs twice a week. 


Farm Follies 





Harry heard a dog chasing his sheep, 

Grabbed his gun and from bed he 
did leap, 

Climbing through some barbed wire 

Tripped, and the gun it did fire, 

Now poor Harry can’t lose any sleep, 


=| 


Markets With “Paying” P rice 














LIFE-TIME 


AIRCRAFT 
ALUMINUM 


GATES 





@ STRONG and durable 
with a LIFE-TIME of main- 
tenance free service at 
sured by the exclusive use 
of tempered aircraft alum- 


THE BEST GATES EVER BUILT eee inum. 


AND THE CHEAPEST TO OWN! 

. by installing Life- 
time aluminum gates. Free-swinging, light on the hinge 
posts; easy to hang and a pleasure to open. Ideal for 
pastures, feed lots, corrals, show pens or any entrances. 
Now used by ranchers and farmers in every state and 


¢ End your gate worries forever .. 


many foreign countries. 

















@ LIGHT on the hinge 
post, easy to hang and @ 
pleasure to open. LIFE- 


















































it --y* << TIME GATES are not a bar- 
SQ 5 os | rier but an inviting door- 
SEE YOUR f a --- 0)-- a @° . way to your property. 
vey — . Ae 
DEALER OR Hf 705 @\! ; o" SPECIFICATIONS 
ORDER FROM @. i @ 2. ® eterh| Panels | Weight | Prive 
nla: 5 rif. Fo 16 | 5 [60 tbs.| $40.45 
TERRITORY ms oo Le 16’ | 6 168 tbs.| $45.55 
14” | 5 = 152 tbs.| $36.95 
14 | 6 [59 tbs.| $41.65 
ALPRODCO, INC., Dept. K, Mineral Wells, Texas (Moin Office) |!2° | 5  |42 lbs.|$29.95 
ALPRODCO, INC., of Indiana, Dept. K, Kempton, Indiana 17’ 6 49 Ibs.| $33.85 
ANDREWS MFG. CO., Dept. K, Faribault, Mi t 
ARMSTRONG PRODUCTS, INC., Box 473K, Ontario, California 10’ | 5 {39 tbs.) $27.20 
ATLANTIC ALUMINUM CO., Dept. K, Waynesboro, Virginia 10’ | 6 [46 tbs.|$29.85 
CARTWRIGHT CO., Dept. K, Collierville, Tennessee ’ 
DERING INDUSTRIES, Dept. K, Scappoose, Oregon 4 15 ~~ 118 ths.)$11.45 
HENRY FIELD ALUMINUM PRODUCTS, Dept. K, Shenendooh, lowa 
MARSHALL CO., Dept. K, 4747 West Colfax, Denver, Colo. 4 | 6 {21 ths./ $12.70 


WAYSIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. K, Mentor, Ohie 
HENRY FIELD ALUMINUM PRODUCTS, Dept. K, Yankton, S. D. 
MARSHALL CO., Dept. K, Arlington, Nebreske 

















SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
IN THE WEST 
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As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


WE five judges of the 1951 

Poetry Contest must also pass 

this year on a nasty little case 
of theft with a deliberate lie to top it 
off. The best junior poem, we agreed 
all but unanimously, had been sub- 
mitted by a girl of 16. “The Call of 
Spring,” it was called. We put it in 

at the top of 
our list for the July 
Voices. As press- 
time neared, how- 
ever, doubt assailed 
one of the judges; 
the peem seemed 
too exquisite, too 
perfect and expert 
in every detail, to 
have been written 
by one of such ten- 
der years. So we flashed a query to 
the young contestant. Her reply in 
the handwriting, the grammar, the 
punctuation, the construction were in 
themselves a devastating indictment. 
So, at some expense, we tore up forms, 
reset type, reframed the awards, and 
set out to detect; without too much 
effort, that the poem in question was 
lifted line for line from the works of 
Alfred Noyes, who wrote it more than 
a quarter-century ago. 

Last month we asked you readers 
to check our judgment on the Junior 
Awards. Now we ask: What to do in 
acase like this? Print the girl’s name? 
Notify her high school principal? Or 
—what? 





Me. 


Such things happen far less often in 
Progressive Farmer contests than in 
any other contests I’ve ever helped to 
judge, and I’ve done so for one maga- 
zine or another, ever since 1927. But 
it does happen occasionally, and not 
exclusively among young people; and 
when it does, it leaves a sour taste in 
the mouth. 

The toil, however, of reading hun- 
dreds and thousands of contest manu- 
scripts brings high reward when, out 
of the whole mass of mail, you draw a 
letter or manuscript (generally hand- 
written ) that you know at once is the 
completely original expression of high 


integrity and character. The lines may © 


be rough, the literary finish of a ham- 
mer-and-saw order, but it’s the real 
thing, the genuine product of years 
of hard experience and mellow reflec- 
tion. For example: 


Poems tumble over themselves in 
my heart now, but I am still too 
busy to write, trying to do the 
mother part of getting my youngest off 
from high school graduation and on to 


Texas Wesleyan. So, alas, for my plans 
elds 
Instead, I helped usher 


for long hours of roaming over the 
and writing! 


into the world my fifth grandchild and 
brought two of them home with me to 
care for. They left yesterday and I am 
desolate. 

So I had to think on the run, and 
this poem is not what I meant it to be, 
but I send it, anyway. I call it— 


PRESCRIPTION 
They tell me I must take things easy, 


OY. . . 
The Doc said rest and leave my land 
to another’s hand— 
This land that’s been my daily bread 
and joy, 
This soil that now is a part of me as 
a beach is sand. 


I grubbed that hillside slope the fall 
your dad was born, 
And cut rails to fence it while Jane 
picked flowers near; 
It’s made me proud of long, tall rows 
of corn, 
And glad my babies never knew hun- 
ger’s fear. 


I’ve watched the sunrise paint that hill 

ten thousand ‘times; 
I didn’t need to visit halls of man- 

made art; 

No brush could catch such glory, or pen 
its rhyme— 

This living canvas from the Master 
Painter’s heart. 


They don’t know the strength I draw 
from this soil; 
The Doc never tilled and loved it 
threescore years and more, 
Nor watched moist furrows fall through 
sweat of yearly toil. 
Boy, I must tend it till it’s mounded 
to an even score. ‘ 
Eula Shaw Hereford, 
Lampasas County, Tex. 


We were taking a school census and 
were visiting a house barely a quarter- 
mile back from the road. The mother of 
the young couple who made her home 
with that family was the only one at 
home when we called. During our con- 
versation she told us that she hadn't 
been out as far as the road since she 
came there three years ago. It wasn’t 
age; she didn’t have a gray hair. Sick? 
No, she hadn’t been sick, she replied 
pleasantly; she just hadn’t been that far. 
And there were no neighbors for her to 
visit, for we could see no house any- 
where in sight. Couldn’t there be a dis- 
cussion on this situation or similar ones 
in Voices? Mrs. W. B. Jolly, 

Bartow County, Ga. 


ey This would seem to extend a 
question previously raised: 

“Whose car?” from farm-im- 
prisoned wives to grandmothers. “It’s 
a vitally serious question, and one 
that should not come sidewise into 
any debate about farm women’s not 
being able to go out into the world or 
attend club and other meetings,” Mrs. 


(Continued on page 44D) 
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ice. Consult him! 








More and more 
the American Farmer 


ig relying on 


Quongete for... 


In the last ten years production methods on the farm have been tremendously 
speeded by the use of modern machinery. Many crops are now harvested in 
days instead of weeks. This stepped-up productivity has emphasized the 
need for farm service buildings that are more functional—buildings which 
are efficient production tools—which supplement machinery in increasing 
the production of both crops and animals. 


With a Stran-Steel Quonset, the farmer has the finest non-combustible farm 
service building obtainable. It provides maximum comfort, convenience, 
efficiency, durability and adaptability. Its clean functional lines make it a 
source of pride and satisfaction. Its low maintenance cost and dependability 
mark it as a sound investment that will keep on producing year after year. 


GREAT LAKES 


Stran-Steel Division 


NATIONAL 





STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET' STATE gi alli 1 ol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


YOUR QUONSET DEALER 
maintains complete 
building erection serv- / 


STEEL wilig CORPORATION 





































Quonsets are available in 
many color combinations 


y GRAIN STORAGE 


LIVESTOCK SHELTER 


¥ CORN STORAGE 
FRUIT STORAGE 


IMPLEMENT STORAGE 


vy POULTRY HOUSES 


(3) MISCELLANEOUS 





STEEL CORPORATION ~:~ 


@ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 






HIOM-TEMSe 
svece 





Use this coupon for information about Quonsets as * 
a farm production tool. We will include data on sizes, 
colors, and the name of your nearest Quonset dealer, from 
whom you can get the detailed costs. 

NAME__ 
ADDRESS. 


CITY 
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LAY YOUR OWN Zu.zyc 


acing KENTILE FLOOR 





and SAVE MONEY! 


» your Kentile dealer now 










SO QUICK! SO EASY! 


Kentile goes down speedily, eco- 
nomically ... any place... over 
any smooth wood or concrete 
surface ... even over concrete in 
direct contact with the earth. 
Ideal for installation over radiant 





heated floors, 





‘ie ‘ad 


Your floor may cost even less 
or slightly more depending on 
colors you choose and size of 
your room. 


So easy to install Kentile 











Thousands are doing it — laying their 
own Kentile Floors... saving real 
money. Why not use your spare time 
to beautify your home this easy way? 
You're sure of long years of wear with 
Kentile . . . occasional no-rub-waxings 
keep it looking new. Look under 
FLOORING in your classified telephone 
directory for the name and address of 
your Kentile dealer. Get a FREE esti- 


mate—now. 


Colors Built in! Ken- 
tile colors can’t wear 
off—they extend right 
through each tough, 
durable tile. 


KENTILE * KENCORK + KENTILE RUBBER TILE 


Dirt Locked out! Dirt 
or stains can’t pene- 
trate the surface of 
Kentile—easiest of 
floors to keep clean, 














*Price quoted is for a 8’ x 9’ kitchen 
floor. Your Kentile dealer’s low price 
includes everything: Kentile adhesive 
and KEN-KIT with all the tools you 
need, plus easy-to-follow instructions. 


KENTILE. 


The Asphalt Tile of © 
Enduring Beauty 


KENTILE INC., 74 2nd Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 





Country Voices 
(Continued from page 44C) 


Rollie O. Mann, writes from Hender- 
son County, N. C. Other voices: 


I can drive, but I am not allowed to 
take our car out of the lane. I am al- 
lowed to help plow corn, set out plants, 
bug potatoes, milk cows—in fact, do all 
the work a man does. But I am never 
allowed to get away.—Mrs. Harlow She- 
line, Mason County, W. Va. . . . 1 drove 
when we lived in town. But now that 
we're out here on our Red Ridge, The 
Master harangues me: “Do you realize 
what it costs to drive an automobile?” 

“Positively, no!” I retort. “How could 
I, when I never get-my hands: on the 
wheel?” And I’ve failed, absolutely, in 
getting the car so I can go to meetings. 
—Mrs. Christine Speck, Union County, 
Miss. . . . Once I learned through much 
tribulation how and when to shift gears, 
but my accomplishment brought about 
so much dissension that I gave up my 
venture into the modern, and retired 
with what little grace his scathing words 
failed to strip me of. Mrs. is 

Calhoun County, Miss. 


6o/ On the other hand: 


Wives with a will, will learn to drive 
and go places on their own, no matter 
how much fun is made of their efforts, 
or how much fuss is raised.—Mrs. Al- 
berta Boling, Wagoner County, Okla. 

. A man is usually what a woman 
makes him, and a woman is always what 
she lets a man make her. My husband 
says he would like to meet one of those 
farmers who has his wife under such 
control! For me, I say that the woman 
who stays at home because the head of 
the house won't let her drive herself 
should stay at home. She would be a 
menace on the highway. — Mrs, Ann 
Dickinson, Marion County, Ga. . I 
tried it once and drove off a bridge first 
thing. A man who helped me out called 
back, “Now that I’m at a safe distance, 
I can’t resist a parting shot at a woman 
driver.” Now I ride pleasantly as my 
husband drives. Mrs. Luther Cullom, 

Davidson County, Tenn. 


So/ And yet again- 


Don’t be that way! It’s small comfort, 
the subconscious self-pity of never get- 
ting be ery, the mail tom “because Dad 
knows Don’t, above all, ever be- 
come one of those women who can drive 
the tractor but not the car!—Mabel Shaf- 
fer, Brazoria County, Tex. ... He would 
not teach me. I got a neighbor to, and 
learned on the truck when he left it 
home. Now he’s glad I know how, and 
lets me take the children to school and 
run all sorts of errands. Mrs. F. W., 

Sevier County, Ark. 


OY The men have been keeping 
mighty quiet in this argument. 

Apart from a few such jibes as: 
“Q: What does it mean when a wom- 
an driver makes a hand signal? A: 
The window is down on that side.” 


* Address letters to 


ate 


for the ladies’ driving, 


Well, ’'m 
I don’t think they’re any more care. 
less.or unskilled than most of us men, 

I may be wrong, but women, I be. 
lieve, display better manners behing 
the wheel than men do; and good 
manners, as our neighboring high 
school instructor in driving tells the 
young, are three-fourths of safe ‘. 
duct on the road. “Who'd you 
teach—boys or girls?” I asked 
driving instructor. “Girls,” he 
“I’ve never trained a girl yet 
turned out to be a hot-rod driver 
road hog.” 

So let the girls drive, I say, a 
you can have them trained for 
young, before you marry them, 
much the better. But, for heave 
sake, don’t try yourself to teach 
wife to drive. For that, due to 
unexplained chemistry between 1 
sexes, will run you crazy. ; 

Two letters here before me 
sad news; and I’m talking too m 
probably, to put off telling you; 
I’m sure that every reader of V 
will want to be told. The first le 
from a far western state, written 
a former Southerner: 

Have you heard that our Ben 
is dead? My last letter to him 
back today marked “Deceased.”, 7 
Isn’t it strange that he should have ¢ 

x 













in seedtime, just as he said in the 
poem of his I ever read— 


If I die in seedtime, bury me deep; 7 
es me in shrouds beth strong and 


Lest I shall hear the March wind sweep 
The willow branches as it sings ~ 
through. 


I —_ a the sun, the wind, andi 
I would stir like a child in restless 


If I know ‘that seedtime were here again 
And other hands sowing—bury me 
deep. 


In 1944 when he lost his wile 
and started a poem that he 
found himself unable Ld 
finish— 
“Poor as we are, we have lived in 
splendor z: 
Through the lean, hard years ..2” 
more than 200 readers of The Pre 
gressive Farmer wrote him personal 
letters. The text of the funeral sen 
mon was “The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want.” He was a truly great 
man in his quiet way. Far too mode 
ever to know how many of the words 
he sang will live in many minds for 
years to come. God rest him. F 
Yrs., 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The ( La 
Progressive Farmer. ° 








Happy Old Folks 


(August Prize Letter) 


UDGE Robert A. Early, better known to his many friends as “Uncle 
Alex,” is the happiest, busiest, and most useful old person 1 know.. 
He celebrated his 101st birthday last October, but in spite of his age 
keeps very busy all the time. Formerly a police judge, he now has 4 
small workshop in which he spends most of his time. Here he makes 
many articles, such as magazine racks, sewing cabinets, whatnot 
shelves, etc. There is always a demand for the various articles he 
makes. In spite of the time spent in his workshop he always finds time 
to read the newspapers, and he does not forget his Bible reading. His 
handwriting is still firm and legible. He likes to write and keeps am 

extensive correspondence with his children and other relatives. “Uncle — 
Alex” attributes his long life to clean, quiet, sober living and honesty: 
Janice Boyd, Whitley County, Ky. 





—— 
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MOY bsVE OU SALLIE HILL, Editor 


In This Issue: “APPLES—Good Any Time of Day” 
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... She swears by TIDE! 


i= 
‘ ngs the cleanest wash in town-~ 
he rom work clothes right to undies ‘| 
Sparkles so, you simply know 7 
She uses Tide on Mondays / 
) 


Viele GEtS CLOTHES CLEANER 


THAN ANY SOAP! 






wo SOAP—NO QTHER PRODUCT SOLD THROUGHOUT 
AMERICA WiLL WASH AS CLEAN AS TWE! 


just 
clothes, rinse 
than you'll g 
washing product 
NOT ONLY CLEANER—WHITER, TOO! Yes, Ma’am! 
In hardest water, Tide will wash your § irts, sheets, curtains 
whiter than any soap you can name! They'll be so shining white 
i fo radiantly clean, ant to trust them to 


‘ you'll never W 
anything else but Tide! 


AND BRIGHTER! Wait till you see 
h! Wash prints look so crisp and fresh . - - 


glow after & Tide was 
fabrics feel 8° cot... zon © beautifully! You'll say there’s 
nothing like Tide—and there isn’t! Get Tide today —for the 


cleanest wash in town! 


how goap-dulled colors 
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PREFER TO SKIP RINSING? 


With Tide 
. you can ski ‘ 
time and w ip the rinsin 
will give a sg wash, nine a save all that 
; the cleanest possible cian — 
inse wash! 





She hangs the cleanest wash 
























"children to handle money 
early. Each year we give 








Health Questions Answered 


By B. E. Washburn, M.D. 


LEASE tell us what usually 


causes leg cramps.” 


Leg cramps occur in middle-aged 
and ederly persons more often than 
in the young. You may have no mus- 
cular pain during the day, even 
though you engage in hard work. 
During the night you may be awak- 
ened by a sudden cramping pain in 
your leg. The muscles in the painful 
area are in hard 
contraction and 
tender. Vigorous 
rubbing, hopping 
about, or the appli- 
cation of hot com- 
presses causes grad- 
ual relaxation of the 
knotted muscles 
and relief from 
pain, but the leg re- 
mains tender for a number of hours. 
The patient may return to sleep and 
be roused again the same night or 
on succeeding nights by recurring 
cramps in the same or different 
groups of muscles. Night cramps 
are generally thought to be the result 
of poor circulation, but more often 
the real cause is some diseased con- 
dition of the joints, nerves, or liga- 
ments of the legs. This may be neu- 
ritis of the sciatic nerve or some de- 
formity caused by injury or disease of 
the bones. The most frequent cause 
is chronic changes in one or another 
of the weight-bearing joints—the 
knee, hip, or ankle. Or it may be 
arthritis of the hip or knee, weak 
feet, or inflammatory changes in the 
nerves or muscles of the leg. A per- 
sonal examination by your family 
physician should determine the cause. 


Dr. Washburn 


“What is the best treatment for 
such attacks?” 


Let your family doctor examine 
you carefully to find the cause of the 
cramps. If he finds arthritis or neu- 
ritis or some evident injury, he will 
treat these conditions. The attacks 
themselves can often be stopped tem- 
porarily and their frequency and 
severity greatly reduced by taking 
small doses of quinine at bedtime. If 
there is no definite irritating cause, 
you may be able to discontinue the 
use of quinine after a few days. Your 
doctor may recommend other drugs. 


“Tell us about the black widow 
spider.” 

The black widow is a large, black 
spider with a red marking on the 
lower abdomen. She is called the 
black widow because of her color and 
the fact that she eats the male after 
mating. Her bite is very painful, and 
sometimes fatal. She spins her tri- 
angular-shaped web in a dark, little- 
used corner—a common site for the 
web is under the seats of outdoor 
toilets, and a common site for her 
bite is in the vicinity of the excretory 
organs. The symptoms consist of 
great prostration, severe abdominal 
pain, and rigidity of the abdominal 
muscles. The symptoms are quite 
similar to those of a ruptured appen- 
dix and might be mistaken for appen- 
dicitis, if the bite itself is not noticed. 
Treatment should always be given 
by a doctor. However, cold com- 
presses over the bite lessen the pain. 
Keep the patient quiet and warm 
until the doctor arrives. 





Y husband and I be- 


lieve in teaching our 


our three children (ages 
six, eight, and eleven) a 
small tomato and potato 
crop. They usually have 





PARENTS’ CORNER 


Offers Letters From Readers 








enough to buy their 
school clothes, supplies, and some 
candy and other little items. 

This year they have some baby 
chicks and a heifer calf. Joy, who is 
ll, plans to pay for her music les- 
sons. All three tithe their money. 
They tried borrowing a few times 
but didn’t relish paying the debt, and 
se discontinued this habit. 

Mrs. Kenneth Register, 
Lowndes County, Ga. 


I think every small child should 
have a nap each day. However, my 
three-year-old son didn’t agree. If 
I forced him to go to bed, it upset 
us both. Now I get him in a relaxed, 
agreeable mood by reading to him. 
For his nap-time reading I have a 
collection of poems and lullabies by 
such authors as Eugene Field, Robert 
L. Stevenson, Christina Rossetti, and 
others. Many of these poems he'll 
study in school. He loves every one 
of them, and can “read” many him- 


self from the pictures. I find the rock- 
ing, loving, and reading help us both. 
And in a short time he is ready for 
a long nap. Mrs. L. H. Poe, 

Hamilton County, Tenn. 


Parents will be interested in read- 
ing Some Special Problems of Chil- 
dren, by Nina Ridenour and Isobel 
Johnson. These authors shift the 
emphasis from the “problem child” 
to “problems of the child,” particu- 
larly those from two to five years old. 
Written in a simple, easy style, this 
little book gives you an understand- 
ing of why a child “misbehaves.” 
Prevention is the keynote. A few 
chapter headings are: “When a Child 
Hurts Other Children,” “When a 
Child Is Destructive,” “When a 
Child Sucks His Thumb.” (The Na- 
tional Mental Health Foundation, 
1520 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pa., 25 cents. Attractive rates for 
quantity purchases.) 
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-fastier nut-sweet bran flakes 


No other cereal treats your family to this double taste-thrill! yzz 
For only Kellogg’s Raisin Bran gives you these gue? Ig 
plumper, moister raisins with honeycomb coating. 

And only Kellogg’s control-toasting gives you such 
nut-crisp flakes. The good whole-grain nourishment of 
wheat and bran! Buy Kellogg’s Raisin Bran today! 


KELLOGES 
DOUBLE-TREAT— 


FRUIT AND FLAKES 
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—and Betty Crockers Zuhe-Quick 


Recipe Calls for, OMQWDRIFAT 


SNOWDRIFT IS EMULSORIZED. And only 
an emulsorized shortening will blend 
all your ingredients thoroughly and 
quickly—in the same bowl. Without 
creaming! Without egg-beating! 

And—easy as it is—your Pepper- 
mint-Stick Cake, made with white 
creamy Snowdrift, will be lighter, 
richer, moister than it could possibly 
be with ordinary shortening. 

What’s more — Snowdrift is pure, 
all-vegetable shortening. So that 
grand peppermint flavor shines right 
through. 


Betty Crocker’s 
PEPPERMINT-STICK CAKE 
Made Extra-luscious with Snowdrift! 


For success—do these first: 
1. Have ingredients at room tempera- 
ture (70 to 75°). In hot weather use milk 
and eggs directly from refrigerator. 
2. Preheat oven to 350° (moderate). 
3. Rub 2 round layer pans, 8 x 1% in., 
generously with sNowprirT and dust 
with flour. 
4. Measure level for accuracy with 
standard measuring cups and spoons. 
5. Sift GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” En- 
riched Flour, then spoon lightly into 
cup and level off. Do not pack, 
Sift together into bowl: 
1% cups (1% cups plus 2 tbsp.) 
sifted GOLD MEDAL Flour 
1% cups sugar *1 tsp. salt 

*1% tsp. soda V2 cup cocoa 

Add: ¥2 cup SNOWDRIFT 
1 cup milk 
1 tsp. peppermint extract 
(not oil of peppermint) 


Beat vigorously with spoon for 2 min- 
utes by clock (about 150 strokes per min- 
ute). You may rest a moment when 
beating by hand; just count actual beat- 
ing time or strokes. Or mix with electric 
mixer on medium speed (middle of dial) 
for 2 minutes. Scrape sides and bottom 
of bowl constantly. 
Add: V3 to ¥2 cup unbeaten eggs 

(2 medium) 
Continue beating 2 minutes more, scrap- 
ing bowl constantly. Pour batter into 
prepared pans. Bake 30 to 35 minutes in 
moderate oven (350°), or until top 
springs back when lightly touched. 
Cool, frost with— 


CANDY MOUNTAIN ICING: Stir until well 
blended in a smail saucepan % cup 
sugar, 2 tbsp. water and % cup white 
corn syrup. Boil rapidly to 242° (mixture 
spins a 6- to 8-in. thread or a few drops 
form a firm ball when dropped into cold 
water). When mixture begins to boil, 
start beating 4 cup egg whites (2). Beat 
until stiff enough to hold a peak. 

Pour hot syrup slowly in a thin steady 
stream into beaten egg whites, beating 
constantly with electric or rotary beater 
until mixture stands in very stiff peaks. 
Blend in % cup crushed peppermint- 
stick candy or % tsp. peppermint ex- 
tract. 

*If you use GOLD MEDAL Self-Rising Flour, 
omit salt, reduce soda to % tsp.; and 
add \% tsp. red food coloring. 

If you live at an altitude over 2,000 feet, write the 


Wesson Oil & powers: People, 210 Baronne Street, 
New Orleans, 


“Snowdrift’’ is a reg. trademark of the Wesson Oil & 
Snover Co., Inc. “Betty Crocker,’’ “‘Gold Medal,’’ 

‘*Kitehen-tested”’ are registered trademarks of 
Gace Mills, Inc. 


SEND TODAY for Snowdrift’s Golden An- 
niversary Edition Cookbook. 100 pages. 
Send name, address, 25¢ in coin, to The 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift People, New 
Orleans 12, La. 


SNOWDRIFT is made of costlier vegetable oil 








yet you pay no more! 


Snowdrift’s finer quality just naturally means 
foods that are better tasting. Independent ex- 
perts recently taste-tested foods fried in Snow- 
drift and in three other leading shortenings. 
They voted Snowdrift-Fried Foods superior 
in flavor. 


Snowdrift 


PURE VEGETABLE SHORTENING—MADE BY THE WESSON OIL PEOPLE 












Back to 
School 





















2509—This neat shirtwaist, with nautical look in trimming, has the 
simplicity needed for classroom and casual dates. Nice in wools, 
gabardine. Sizes 12 to 46. Size 18: 3% yards 39-inch fabric, or 2h 
yards 54-inch, with 3% yards trimming. 


2846—Tailored topper with convertible collar, deep pockets and 
cuffs . . . a topper that can be tossed on over skirt-and-blouse teams, 
or over dresses! Use tweed, plaid woolens, or camel’s hair. Sizes 12 
to 40. Size 16: 2% yards 54-inch fabric. 


2595—Simple skirt, tailored weskit are money saving separates; both 
easy to make; good wardrobe stretchers. Mix or match in — 
wool, tweed, flannel, velveteen. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: skirt, 
yards 54- inch material; weskit, 1% yards 54-inch. 


2506—The princess jumper with companion blouse is adaptable to 
day or date time . . . in wool, velveteen, corduroy. Select rayon or 
broadcloth for blouse. Sizes 9, 11, 13, 15, 17. Size 13: jumper, 2% 
yards 54-inch material; blouse, 2% yards 39-inch. 





To order, see coupon on another pattern page. 
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The Garden of Your Business 


First, plant four rows of peas: 
Presence, promptness, preparation, 
and perseverance. 





Next to these plant three rows of squash: 
Squash gossip, squash indifference, 
squash criticism. 


Then plant five rows of lettuce: 
Let us obey rules and regulations. 
Let us be true to our obligations. 
Let us be faithful to duty. 
Let us be loyal and unselfish. 
Let us love one another. 


No garden is complete without turnips: 
Turn up for meetings. 
Turn up with a smile. 
Turn up with new ideas. 
ie Turn up with determination to make 
everything count for something 
good and worth while. 


The State Magazine, Raleigh, N. C. 


often think of this appealing line from J. G. 

Whittier’s well remembered poem as I travel 
about our Southern countryside. So many aban- 
doned schoolhouses remind us that there is a need 
for neighborhood planning such as I observed at 
Four-Holes Community House in Calhoun County, 
§.C. When I saw this cozy, attractive schoolhouse, 
I never even suspected that it might have been a 
dark, drab, abandoned room 
only a few weeks earlier. 

The Four-Holes Home Dem- 
onstration Club led off by sell- 
ing dyed Easter eggs and by 
giving a barbecue supper with 
all the trimmings. They served 
slaw, pork hash, rice, pickles, 
beverages. Then there was a 
chicken supper and games to 
provide entertainment. All this 
cost about 65 cents per person. 
Members took stock: They made about $50, and the 
neighbors declared it was great fun. Then they 
made more money—the clubwomen put in new 
windowpanes, painted walls and the floor, bought 
shades, draperies, a piano, and pictures. The PTA 
bought folding chairs and a neighbor contributed 
a nice davenport. 

Did we teJl you that there is a lunchroom in part 
of this original old school building? It is dedicated 
to the health and well being of the children in the 
newer schoolhouse nearby. “We have a lot of senti- 
ment about this old schoolhouse,” the women told 
me. “We consider our community house a sort of 
memorial. The old, abandoned house is still dedi- 
cated to good neighborhood meetings and whole- 
some fun for everyone.” 

All over the South are many abandoned school- 
houses that might be put to just such fine use as this. 


‘GSoicen sits the schoolhouse by the road—.” I 





Miss Hill 


Little roads of Texas — Burnet Road Home 
Demonstration Club in Travis County, Tex., is more 
than a little concerned over a situation about which 
many readers have written. Perhaps you too may 
be heartened to take definite action about your own 
little roads. 

Here is Burnet Road’s Club members’ well ex- 
pressed resolution as they recently presented it to 
District 10, Texas Home Demonstration Association: 

“Whereas, the beauty and charm of the highways 
and of the little roads of Texas are a continuing joy 
and pride, and dear to our hearts; 
whereas, that beauty and charm is being dese- 












































































This simple but inviting doorway is the entrance to Sylvia Slocum’s 
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hospitable home at Green Acre on the James River near Richmond, Va. 


hrough Southern Doorways 


What fourteen aims should be in- 
cluded in your family planning? 
. - - How can you best use any 
abandoned schoolhouse in your 
community? . . . Do you like 


the road plans of Texas women? 


By SALLIE HILL 


crated by the increasing practice of dumping trash along 
the roadsides; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that we, the delegates, do 
present this problem to the home demonstration clubs 
which we here represent, in order that they may con- 
sider action locally to alleviate and ultimately to stop 
this practice, this by appeal to county commissioners, 
andl on of commerce, county and city newspapers, Or 
by any other means that may seem desirable. 


When Home Agent Maggie Peach and I visited 


Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Bailey in Van Zandt County, 
Tex., recently, we saw a fine example of family 
teamwork and advance planning. The Baileys are 
enrolled in a farm unit demonstration. They keep 
records of farm income and the value of farm living. 
In the beginning, they made a five-year plan, year 
by year. In the home during the first year, they 


- 


added a gas heating system, electric refrigerator, in- 
laid linoleum on kitchen floor, gas range, cabinet 
sink, and started yard and lawn improvement. To 
the farm they added a combination potato curing 
house and garage and finished a terracing program. 

They planned also to add a hot water heater, 
equip the bathroom, add another room, build a 
poultry house, continue pasture improvement, mow 
pasture land, continue crop rotation with legumes, 
terrace 20 to 30 acres, repair fences. 

“I thought keeping records would be a lot of 
trouble, but I find that I enjoy it, and it isn’t hard.” 
Mrs. Bailey was talking. She is interested in improv- 
ing her lawn and adding play equipment. 

And just what is a farm and home plan? It is 
your family’s idea of what you want to do. It should 
be written and used as a guide for the future. The 
plan should help your family provide for: 1) a farm 
or ranch free of debt; 2) a comfortable house with 
adequate household equipment; 3) adequate food 
for the family; 4) conservation and increased fer- 
tility of the soil; 5) adequate farm buildings and 
equipment; 6) a well arranged farmstead, properly 
landscaped; 7) improved crop and forestry manage- 
ment practices; 8) better pasture and livestock; 9) 
good health for your family; 10) education for your 
children; 11) suitable clothing; 12) savings for emer- 
gency and security; 13) recreation for your family; 
14) participation in community activities. Why not 
consider how many of these 14 aims you are taking 
care of—and what you might do about others? 
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LOOK YEARS AHEAD... and buy a 


the washer with a 
trouble-free 


future! 











Mrs. Robert Moffitt of North Dakota writes as follows: 


“My Speed Queen washer, which I use evepy week, is going on 
its 17th year. Three years ago I entered a jingle contest and 
won a nationally advertised automatic washer. I was thrilled 
beyond words! However, after a few weeks of using the new 
automatic and watching my water bill, oil bill, and soap bill 
climb — with washing results far less satisfactory than before, 
I set about to remedy the situation. I now use my automatic 
for one load of clothes and then run the hot water into my 
Speed Queen. I continue with my Speed Queen for the rest 
of the wash. I never hesitate to recommend my 17-year-old 
Speed Queen because it washes cleaner and is much more 
economical.” 

o ' p val hog gh ig ae Speed Figo 

; ume = eater and as or a4 jree ademon- 

a ejpoommmearmnsta stration or oe the Fook Queen 

Corp., Ripon, Wis. for literature. 


WASHERS © DRYERS @ IRONERS IRONER 








dress in schoolroom plaid... 
or party material for your 
young one! Sizes 2 to 8. 
Size 4: with puff sleeves, 2 
yards of 35-inch plaid; with 
cap sleeves, 1% yards; pan- 
ties, % yard material. 








OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
tee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustment will 
buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 

complaint must 
to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust frifling disputes be- 
business houses their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 


be made if 


is proved to e been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The 


ising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have bosoms bantoupt, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


fore purchas- 








Sturdy School 
Outfits 
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\ 
2508—Make an easy-to-don home frock or a long 
robe by this design. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16: dress, 
3% yards 35-inch fabric; robe, 44% yards 39-inch, 


2494—Send Daughter back to school in the stur- 
dy back-button jumper, casual blouse. Size 6 to 14, 
Size 8: jumper, 1% yards 54-inch material; blouse, 
1% yards 39-inch material. 





2443—Make this as a cotton duster—or as an 
unlined coat in faille, wool, or taffeta! Sizes 10 to 
40. Size 16: 5% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2526 — Make this midriff 


2529 — Young yoked, pleated dress. 
Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3. Size 2: with 
sleeves, 1% yards 35-inch; with cap 
sleeves, 1% yards; panties, % yard. 


2497—Flared princess jumper, blouse, 
bolero—easily made. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: 
jumper and jacket, 1% yards 54-inch; 
blouse, 1% yards 35-inch. 





No pattern sent without coin, money of 


PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH der, check, or stamps; (coins preferred). 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


RMiiintchesisaseinheps Aaieaitinrtorscesocbesassdoabeees 
Pattern Number 
Pattern Number 
Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish new Fall-Winter Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check here (J. 
(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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9528—A new slant on button placement and-S-curve 
detail distinguishes this soft, casual dress with its neat, 
stand-u cal. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: 3% yards 39- 
inch fabric. 


2480—Another soft, casual style with sleeves cut in 
one with bodice. An ideal style for gabardine or soft 
woolens. Sizes 10 to*40. Size 16: 4% yards 39-inch 
material. 

2527—A soft dress is basic and generally flattering! 
‘Here, with neckline news in its scroll trim, is a style to 
take you through fall and winter months. Sizes 14 to 
48, Size 18: 3% yards 39-inch fabric. 


2470 

















2470—Trim button-front jumper 
with simple blouse. Make a gay 
plaid or checked jumper and wear 
feminine white blouses with it. 
Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: jumper, 2% 
yards 54-inch material; blouse, 2% 

yards 39-inch material. 
2511—This is one of the best of all blouses for basic 
jersey—because it takes just 1 yard of 54-inch in 
any of its sizes! Sizes 10.to 18. If you want a cotton 
ise now, cap-sleeve version takes 14 yards 35-inch 

in size 16. 
2562—Design interest here lies in contrast and in 
tilled collar, side buttoning. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: 
yards 39-inch material. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 50. 
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JOHNSON'S 
BABY OIL 


Mild, pure, made specially to agree with delicate skin— 
Johnson’s Baby Oil helps prevent irritations, soothe and 
smooth baby’s skin after bath and at diaper changes. 


JOHNSONS 
BABY POWDER 


Silky-soft, with a fresh, delicate scent—Johnson’s Baby 
Powder is such a pleasant way to chase away prickles and 
chafes, keep baby comfy and contented. 


Goluon + Johmon | 
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BABY 
POWDER 
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AN extia-geritle BLEACH 


Clorox gives you gentler 
| bleaching, conserves costly 
linens, because it’s free from 
[ke] caustic and other harsh sub- 
stances... made by an exclu- 
=J sive formula developed by 
Clorox and protected by U.S. patent! 





Clorox is the favorite in mil- 
lions of homes for removing 
stains from cottons and linens, 

and from various household 
4 surfaces. Let the Clorox label 
help with your stain problems. 


AN effective DEODORIZER 


It’s so important that your rou- 
tine cleaning leaves kitchen and 
bathroom fresh as well as clean. 
Clorox gives you this big ben- 
efit because it deodorizes...in 
cleaning...in laundering, too! 


/n addition CLOROX is one of 
the world’s great DISINFECTANTS 


In laundering, or in routine 
cleaning, Clorox provides add- 
ed health protection for your 
family. It’s the most efficient 

erm-killer of its kind...a 
ype of disinfectant recommended by hun- 

reds of Public Health Departments. See 
directions on the Clorox label. 


You get all 4 inl with 
LOROX 


, AMERICA'S FAVORITE » 


CLOROX BLEACHES 
| REMOVES STAINS 











CLOROX-CLEAN means 
ADDED HEALTH PROTECTION! 








Helps for Homemakers 


Order These for Your Farm Home Library 





© Make a pretty tea cart. You'll find it 
most helpful in serving long, cool 
drinks now, and hot coffee - the 
fireside later. It’s wonderful, too, for 
getting food and dishes to the dining 
table and back to the kitchen. Di- 
rections for Fabbrola Tea Cart show 
you how to cut and assemble the 
cart. 25 cents. 


Food 


() Summertime is time to use Our Fa- 
vorite Dessert, Ice Cream. You'll 
find recipes for the hand-turned 
freezer and for your refrigerator 
trays. 5 cents. 

( You Can Count on These Vegetable 
Recipes. They will help to get min- 
erals, vitamins, and appetite appeal 


into your menus. 5 cents. 
0 Cooking for a Crowd may be your 
job if you have large family re- 
unions or church suppers. Recipes 
are based on 50 servings. 5 cents. 


0 With some simple directions, Camp 
Cooking Is Easy. Miss Betty Sue 
Malone gives us such interesting 
dishes as Squaw Corn, Little Pig 
Potatoes, Kabobs, and Angels on 
Horseback. 5 cents. 


( Use More Tomatoes. They add col- 
or, flavor, and vitamins A, B, C, and 
G. You'll like some of these recipes 
now for fresh tomatoes. Others will 
do as well next winter for canned 
ones. 5 cents. 


0 Treat Your Family With Peaches. 
Twelve tempting desserts and salads 


are just waiting for you to try them. 
5 cents. 


(0 Add zest to your meals with Salads 
That Satisfy. 5 cents. 


Food Preservation 


(1 You can make Jam and Jelly in a 
Jiffy using these recipes and com- 
mercial pectins. 5 cents. 


Make Sauerkraut for Winter Meals. 
The leaflet tells how to make and 
store sauerkraut. It also gives a reci- 

for sauerruben, a kraut made 
rom turnips. 5 cents. 


0 Add The Know-How of Making 
Fruit Preserves to your list of ac- 
complishments. Cantaloupe, peach, 
fis. and tomato preserves are includ- 
ed. . 5 cents. 


(0 Use some of your fruit for relishes. 
The Know-How of Sweet Fruit Rel- 
ishes tells you how. 5 cents. 


(1 Make some Pickles of Excellence and 
“spice up” your meals. Use some of 
them now and can some for next 
winter. 5 cents. 


0 During fig time, you'll want The 
Know-How of Canning, Drying, 
Pickling, and Preserving Figs. 

5 cents. 


0 With The Know-How of Saving 
Peaches, you can add variety to your 
meals all year. Why not can, freeze, 
dry, pickle, and preserve some? 

5 cents. 


Entertainment 


0 Let’s Have a Circus Party. The chil- 
dren will love you for it. Even the 
refreshments use the circus idea. 

5 cents. 


0 It will soon be fair time and you'll 
want some Tips About Fair Exhibits. 
5 cents. 


© You will also want Entertainment 
and “Side Shows” at your commu- 
nity fair. 5 cents. 


0 Do you want some ideas on Table 
Decorations and Party Favors? This 
leaflet gives plans for each month. 

5 cents. 





C1) House Plan No. 7 has many pos- 
sibilities. It can have one, two, 


or three bedrooms. Since the 
center section is much like many 
existing small homes, this plan 
offers excellent opportunities for 
remodeling. With few changes, 








it can become a vacation house. 
Blueprint, $2. 

(© Our House Plan Booklet gives 
you the floor plan and further 
information about the house de- 
cribed above as well as seven 
other good plans. 15 cents. 








" Check coetely the leaflets and booklets you desire, and mail to Home 


Department, T 


e Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. No c.o.d. orders, 


please. Don’t forget to enclose money and attach your name and address. 
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WATCHES] 


by 
WESTCLOX 





WRIST BEN (Top). Handsome as they come, 
and built for rugged use. Chrome finish 
case, stainless steel back curved to fit the 
wrist. $5.95. Luminous dial, a dollar more, 


LANCE (Center). Westclox finest! It’s 
smart, small, compact. 10-kt. rolled gold 
plate front case; stainless steel back 
curved to fit your wrist. Non-breakable 
crystal. Comes with plain dial. $11.95. 
RAJAH (Bottom). Small, smart and hand- 
some for dress... sturdy for work or play. 
Chrome finish case has stainless steel 
back, curved to fit wrist. Non-breakable 
crystal. Comes with plain dial. $9.95. 





Pocket Ben. Champion 
of pocket watches— 
thin, good-looking, 
rugged. Non-break- 
ablecrystal. $3.25. Lu- 
minous, a dollar more. 


Scotty. Anexceptional 
value. Thin, smartly- 
designed with typical 
Westclox sturdiness. 
Non-breakable crys 
tal. Plain dial. $2.75. 


Prices quoted do not include tax 
and are subject to change. 


WESTCLOX 


Whitned 


Made by the makers of Big Ben 
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Washing Temperatures 
eB BOW hot should I have the wa- 
He. in my washing machine?” 
O. T. S., Oklahoma. 
For white or color-fast cottons, the 
water should be 140 degrees F., or 
hotter; never less than 125 degrees. 
If you don’t have a thermometer, use 
the quick “hand check.” Water of 
125 degrees F. is about the hottest 
the hand can stand. Therefore, water 
too hot for the hand is likely to be 

within the correct temperature. 
Silks and woolens, (as well as cot- 
tons not guaranteed fast color), de- 
mand lukewarm water (100 to 105 
degrees F.). Water of this tempera- 
ture feels comfortable to the hand. 


Home Freezer 
“We have just bought a new home 
freezer. What must I do if the power 
fails?” Mrs. J. A. G., Texas. 
If your freezer is well filled, food 
should keep safely for several days, 
even if a storm disrupts the power. 
Failures rarely last more than a few 
hours. If the unusual happens, use 


. the following precautions: Open the 


freezer only when absolutely neces- 
sary. Scatter dry ice over the frozen 
food packages. When refrigeration 











F you've been getting along with 

only a tooth brush and a clothes 
brush, give that state of affairs the 
brush-off right now. Check your 
brush collection with the brushes 
mentioned here. If you do not have 
them all . . . there are 11 kinds of 
brushes discussed . . . add them 
gradually or all at once, use them 
regularly, and watch a brushed-up- 
you shine forth. 

For your shower or tub, a bath 
brush may seem a luxurious nones- 
sential. But it will prove to be one 
of the best good-looks investments 
you ever made. A _ long-handled 
brush, with stiff but flexible bristles, 
will scrub off the dead epidermis, but 
not too harshly, and will tone up 
your circulation in a most exhilirating 
and satisfying way. 

If you're going after good looks 
“tooth and nail,” you need two or 
three tooth brushes so that one will 
always be dry for after-meal brush- 
ings. You also need a good nail and 
hand brush. If you want a clear skin, 
free from blackheads and large pores, 
you'll surely use a complexion brush, 
Several times a week at least. 

Fifty strokes of your hair brush 
will equal grandmother’s 100 strokes 


By Oris Cantrell 


is resumed—any food may be re- 
frozen if some ice crystals remain in 
the packages. 


Care of Books 


“Some of my leather book bind- 
ings are drying out. What will pre- 
vent it?” Mrs. H. E. A., Mississippi. 

Rub the books once in a while 
with lanolin book cream which you 
may buy from your druggist. 


Sorrowful Susie 











My kitchen linoleum 
Once dark blue, 

Now ugly and faded— 
What can I do? 


If your linoleum is badly worn in 
spots or if you wish to change its 
coloring, it’s not at all hard to apply 
new color. Apply a base coat of floor 
enamel. When it drys, paint on other 
enamel colors with stippling sponges. 
This will give you an attractive mar- 
bleized effect that is practical be- 
cause mud and other foot marks show 
less than they do on a plain color. 


if you select a hair brush with long, 
flexible bristles, and will brush up- 
ward and outward the length of each 
strand. Add three little make-up 
brushes . . . a face powder brush, 
which may be a baby’s hair brush), 
a lipstick brush, and an eyebrow 
brush. These will add finishing 
touches to “the make-up of a star.” 

How many brushes do you see in 
your clothes closet? Three is a mini- 
mum for well groomed clothes. Se- 
lect a clothes brush carefully . . . and 
a bit extravagantly . . . for long, 
efficient service. A hat brush will 
save wear and tear on your hat’s fab- 
ric. And a shoe brush in a handy 
spot begs to be used every time you 
step out of your house. 





Order today the free beauty 
leaflets listed below. Check those 
you desire, fill in coupon, and 
mail to Sally Carter, Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farm- 
er, at office nearest you—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, or Ra- 
leigh. 

0) Tricks in the Art of Applying 

Make-up 
0) Shining Beauty for Your Hair 
0 Are Your Hands Lovely? 





Name......... 
yf |: County............ 
City. PR ientis 

















Lovely offer! 


‘< 


\eilans Woodbur 


% 
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Lovely hands! Lovely hair! 
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ro 508 JERGENS LOTION SSS 


Reverse Hide 





75¢ Value—both for only 49¢ plus tax 


You already know how lovely your hands can be with 
Jergens Lotion — the world’s favorite hand care. 


Now, to let you learn how soft and gleaming your hair 
can be — we offer you this generous bottle of Woodbury 
Shampoo — absolutely free!* 


WOODBURY SHAMPOO is pure cocoanut oil castile. Its 
rich, gentle lather thoroughly cleanses, removes loose dan- 
druff—without drying the hair. Leaves your hair gleaming— 
yet so easy to manage! 


OFFER FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY! Ask for this beauty bar- 
gain today — in the yellow and black combination package 
— now at stores everywhere. 







#*Money-back guorantee! Buy this offer. Use Jetgens Lotion for two weeks. 
If not delighted, mail lotion back to The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati 14, 
Ohio. They’ll return your money. Keep Woodbury Shampoo as your free gift. 
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ALL YOURS WITH A 
CRANE WATER SYSTEM! 






















R 


e+. depend on a Crane-Line 
pump to keep an adequate sup- 
ply of water always on tap. 
For deep or shallow wells. 


Crane Lahoma Receptor Bath 


WANT A SMALL BATHROOM? It’s easily done 


with the Crane Lahoma. This unique re- 
ceptor bath measures only 42 x 31 inches, 
permitting a complete bathroom in just 
544 by 6% feet. Has a built-in seat for 
comfortable foot, sponge or shower bath- 
ing—and its 12” high side makes it just 
perfect for tub-bathing those future farmers 
of yours. Furthermore, the Lahoma is made 
of Crane Duraclay which is easy to clean 
—stays glistening bright! 


MAKE YOURS A CRANE KITCHEN—enjoy all the 


advantages of a new Crane sink. You'll 
especially like the Dial-ese controls that 
turn with finger-tip pressure. Choose from 
cabinet or counter-top models. Wall and 
base cabinets to match. 


MAKE WASHDAYS EASIER with a Crane 


Laundrette \aundry tray. Glistening white, 
easy to keep clean—and there’s a handy 
washboard molded right into the left 
compartment. 


WATER ANYWHERE—for stock and poultry... 


for clean-up chores. Crane piping brings 
it where you want it. Only Crane supplies 
the complete water system—from pump to 
fixtures—and at less cost than you might 
think. See your Crane Dealer next time 
you’re in town. 


ANE CO. 


836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 


VALVES + FITTINGS * PIPE’ PLUMBING AND HEATING 
NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTION THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING DEALERS 





August Flower Tips 


By L. A. Niven 


LANT now such perennial flower 

seed as hollyhocks, poppies, can- 
dytufts, daisies for blooms next spring. 
Plant in well prepared seedbeds. in 
partial shade or in a slatted frame. 
Then transplant where they are to 
grow during fall months. Keep well 
watered, but not soaking wet. 

For best results with madonna 
lilies, set bulbs this month. You may 
plant others, such as day lilies, regal, 
etc., now or during September or 
October. ; 

If your poinsettia plants are grow- 
ing too tall, cut them back now rath- 
er heavily. 

One of the best ways to increase 
your number of plants is by means 
of softwood cuttings made in sum- 
mer or early fall. Here is a good 
method of making these as recom- 
mended by the Mississippi Exten- 
sion Service. 


1. Make softwood cuttings of 
shrubs in June, July, and August. 
Make softwood cuttings of house 
plants such as coleus and geranium 
at any time. Use growing tips of the 
branches. Take firm and brittle wood 
from the plant early in the morning 
and keep it moist by rolling it in wet 
paper until cuttings are made. 

2. Make the softwood cuttings 5 
to 6 inches long, and use a sharp 
knife. Pull off lower leaves, and al- 
low only two to four leaves to remain 
at the top. Keep these cuttings moist 
at all times. Handle evergreen cut- 





P Poetry 
I enjoyed the new poetry page, 
“Lines to Loved Ones,” in the Feb- 
ruary issue. Please give us more good 
poems, the kind that have both 
r hyme and reason in them. And 
please give us more of the beautiful 
covers such as the December 1950 
issue had. Thanks for such a grand 
magazine as The Progressive Farmer. 
Mrs. W. C. Martin, Texas. 


Clean the Car, Too 
I was just reading the article, 
“Sweep No More, My Lady,” in the 
March issue. The article covers just 
about every angle of cleaning the 
house, the refrigerator, and even the 
family pup, but it doesn’t mention 














the family cat. Goodness knows, the 
upholstery of the car gets awfully 
dusty, and you simply cannot reach 
all the corners with a brush. The 















tings and rose cuttings in the same 
manner, except that rose cuttings arp 
made in October or November, 

3. Use clean, coarse, sharp sang 
for softwood and evergreen cutti 
It should be 8 inches deep in a shad. BR 
ed bed, box, or pot, and leveled, 








moistened, and firmly packed. A pot 17-0 

: , Elbe 
arrangement makes it possible to 3 thss 
keep a fairly constant amount of ing: 
water in the sand. Place a 3-ing Yt 
clay pot, with its drainage hol at 


plugged, in the center of the sand 
in an 8- or 10-inch pot. Keep the 
small pot filled with water; put the J | BS. 
cuttings in the sand in large pot, - utes, 

4. Open a hole or trench in the fork 
sand to a depth of 2 to 4 inchesy weil 
kitchen knife is good to use. Plage a | 
cuttings 1 to 2 inches apart, i 
sand firmly about them, and Ke thick 
water thoroughly. A shade of news. greas 
paper should be kept over cuttings with 
for three or four days, after which (375 
partial protection such as that pm a 
vided under a shade tree is all that 
is needed. Keep sand moist at all 
times but not soaking wet. 





5. Softwood cuttings will root in. 
a few weeks. They should be trang. ' 
planted to well prepared, partly 
shaded ground when well rooted, 
Evergreen cuttings may take 
months to root, but they, too, should 
be transplanted when rooted to the 
nursery row in the garden. Ever 
green cuttings will need some shade 
the entire first year. Use of r 


dusts is recommended for azalea, 
camellia, holly, and juniper cuttings, 


crevice tool of a vacuum cleaner gets 
these corners. 

Mrs. William F. Farley, 

North Carolina. 


Quilters 

“Give a Quilting Bee” in you 
January issue prompts me to write 
about our “quilting gang,” a groupof 
15 women who started quilting 
gether 21 years ago. When a 
ber is ready to quilt, we are all 
vited to her home. Each one of 
brings a covered dish, and the hom 
tess prepares the beverage. One & 
of quilting frames is passed from 
house to another. Mrs. O. R. F 

Fl 


Old Quilt % 

You might be interested in an old 
quilt that we have. My m ; 
great-aunt made it. We don’t know 
how old it is, but “Aunt Sis” (Nar 
cissa Powel Carlton) who made it, 
was born in 1825. This quilt was not 
signed, but it must be as old as some 
of the quilts you told about in an at 
ticle in September 1948. The name 
of the pattern is Alabama Rose. Itis 
not made of blocks, but has a large 
rose in the center and a green vine 
and leaves. Louise Jones, Mississipph: 


Enjoys Our Magazine 
I’m sure no subscriber enjoys The 
Progressive Farmer more than I do. 
I would almost as soon have our elec 
tricity cut off as to fail to get this 
fine magazine. Mrs. J. H. Com, 
Georgia. 
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THE SKINNER CHEFS 
SUGGESTION FOR 


A PICNIC 
TASTE THRILL 


SKINNER’S MACARONI AND 
BROCCOLI HOLLANDISE 


The Ingredients You Need 


1 7-oz. or 2 14-02. pkg. SKINNER'S Short Cut 
Elbow Macaroni 
3 tbsp. butter 
. flour 
1¥% tsp. salt 
Ye tsp. pepper 
1% cups milk 
PREPARE THIS EASY WAY 


To 2 qts. rapidly boiling water, add 1 
thsp. salt. Add macaroni gradually. 
Cook uncovered at rapid boil 10 min- 
utes, or until tender when cut with 
fork against kettle. Drain, don’t rinse. 
While macaroni is cooking, melt butter 
or margarine in top of double boiler. 
Stir in flour, salt and pepper. Add 
milk gradually, stirring constantly until 
thickened. Fold in mayonnaise. Add 
broccoli and macaroni. Pour into 

ed 11/, quart casserole. Sprinkle 
with cheese. Bake in moderate oven 
(375° F.) 20 minutes. Serves 4. 


Serve with © Fried Chicken ® Hot Rolls 
Combination Salad © Apple Pile © Coffee 


, MACARONI 


Belongs On Your Table 
Twice A Week 


Y% cup mayonnaise 

2 cups cooked chopped 
broccoli 

Ye cup greted American 
cheese 
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JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


Relieves irritation due to exposure to sun, 
dust, wind and glare or to over-use, 35c & 
ic at all drug stores. Genuine in red carton. 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 








IF YOU'RE STOUT, 
Merely mail coupon below for 
few 92-Page Style Book that 
shows the latest styles in 
dresses, suits, coats—all 
cleverly proportioned in 

88 to 60, all priced low! 
The Cotton Print Cloth 
shown, in a dotted- 

Stripe pattern, is only 

$2.98. Others up to $25.00. 

Coats som 914.06. Also 

sults, sportswear, 

— and underwear, 

coupon for your FREE 
92-page Money-Saving Book. 


DEPT. 58 
INDIANAPOLIS 17 
INDIANA 














Littlest Folks 


By Miss Kate 





REN’T ‘cakes good to eat—and | 

vegetables—and good, hot bread | 
—and fried chicken—and cold, crisp | 
lettuce — and ever so miany other 
things? What do you like best to eat? 
That’s our new contest. You tell me | 
the food you like best of all. Tell me | 
why, too. Write your letters by your- | 
self, if you can. Mail them to Miss | 
Kate, Home Department, The Pro- | 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. | 
Send them to me by Sept. 10, 1951, | 
and I'll send you a leaflet of recipes 
written just for little folks. We'll have 
four prizes in savings stamps, too— 
$5, $3.50, $2.50, and $1.50. We'll 
also publish the winning letters so 
all of you can see what other boys 
and girls like best to eat, and why. 
Start thinking about it right now so 
you can write your letter in plenty 
of time. 


Did you ever write a poem for 
your mother? Mr. John Beaty knows 
a little boy named Tommy. And 
Tommy wrote a poem one day. Do 
you want to read about it? 


“Mother,” said Tommy, “do you 
think it is possible that some day I 
might be a great poet?” 

“Of course, it is possible,” said 
Mother. She looked at the paper in 
Tommy’s hand and asked, “Have you 
written a poem?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Tommy. “I 
wrote it for you. I hope you will like 
it. Shall I read it to you?” 

“Yes,” said Mother, “Do read it. 
I know it will be a lovely poem if you 
wrote it for me.” 





“Here it is,” said Tommy, and he 
began to read: | 
“I love my mother dearly. 
She’s as sweet as she can be. | 
She’s nice to Pop, | 
She’s nice to May— | 
And she’s especially nice to me.” | 
“I think you are a great poet right | 
now,” said Mother. “Did you write 
all of it by yourself?” 
“Well,” said Tommy, “I thought 
of it, but Pop helped me a little bit.” 
Mother looked at Daddy who was 
reading his paper in the living room. | 
Daddy looked at Mother. They smiled 
at each other. 


| 
| 
| 
“Tommy, dear,” she said. “You won’t | 
have to wait until you are a grown | 
man to become a good poet. You are 

a good poet right now and I’m very 


glad you wrote such a sweet. poem 
for me.” 


Mother took Tommy in her arms. 


o 


ALL ABOARD FOR THIS WONDERFUL TREAT — 


Sugar Crisp is - 
so all-fired good! 
As a cereal it’s dandy 
and it needs no sugar— 
the fluffy puffed wheat 
has a honey-flavored 
coating toasted 
right on! 


Sugar Crisp 
is just the ticket 
for’tween meals. So handy 
for snacks! There’s wheat 
for nourishment—a special 
honey and sugar coating 
for flavor plus 
quick energy! 


* 


You’re always 
on the right. track 
with Sugar Crisp! 
You can eat it 
like candy— 
munch it right out 
of the box—you'll love 
it! Get some—today! 
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13.21 and 18 cu. ft, 
Chest Models 


| 











Upright Models 


13.03, 18 and 30 cu. ft. 





Owners in big cities, in small towns and 

on farms are HAPPY with Harder-Freez— 

because Harder-Freez simplifies housework, 

means better food and better meals 

and brings famous FOUR-WAY SAVINGS! 
With dependable Harder-Freez 

you save on: 1. Amazing low price!, 

2. Quantity and seasonal food purchases! 

3. Low upkeep and operating cost! 

4. Savings of time and work in many ways! 

Exclusive Center Plate Coil, too—and 

14 other major features! 


For outstanding value get Harder-Freez! 






eeeeoeeeoeoeooeoeee eee 


Tyler Fixture Corp., Dept. PR8, Niles, Michigan 
Rush information on the many ways HARDER-Freez can save me time, work and money. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 








Baked Pears and Apples 


; = 


Can These and Other Dessert Favorites 


By Florence Imlay 


HEN you do your usual can- 

ning, include some extras that 
are a bit unusual. They'll be doubly 
welcomed when you want something 
different for your menus. 


Baked Pears 


Select well ripened but firm pears. 
Wash, cut in half, and remove core. 
Place in a baking dish, add about 1 
inch of medium syrup, and bake in 
a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 
until tender. Place in hot jars or tin 
cans (plain) and seal according to 
manufacturer’s directions. Process in 
boiling water bath 20 minutes. Re- 
move from water bath and complete 
seal where necessary. 


Baked Apples 

Select good cooking apples. Wash, 
core, and place in baking dish. Fill 
cores with sugar, add about 1 inch 
of water, cover, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (375 degrees F.) until 
tender, about 30 to 40 minutes. Pack 
in hot jars or tin cans (plain), cover 
with a thin syrup, and seal accord- 
ing to manufacturers directions. 
Process in boiling water bath 15 min- 
utes. Remove from water bath and 
complete the seal where necessary. 


Strained Applesauce 


Select good cooking apples that 
cook to a mush easily. Wash, quar- 
ter, remove stem and. blossom end. 
Place in kettle and add enough water 
to keep from sticking (about 1% to 2 
inches.) Cook until soft, strain, and 


Kitchen Matters 


By Sallie Hill 


ELL-O Lemon Pudding and Pie 

Filling is the most exciting food 
quickie to reach our Home Depart- 
ment. We cast high votes for the 
frozen dessert and cake filling made 
with this packaged dessert. 

Sherbet gets a great big hand as a 
refreshing dessert these days. Junket 
Brand Sherbet mix comes in three 
flavors—lemon, orange, and raspber- 
ry. To make, use 2 cups of milk. 

All frozen meats are cooked by 
the same method as unfrozen meats. 
But, of course, frozen meats require 
longer cooking time. If it is a roast 
you are cooking, plan from one-third 
to one-half again as long cooking, 
says Reba Staggs, of the Livestock 
and Meat Board. Beef, veal, smoked 
ham, and lamb roasts should be 
baked at 300 degrees F., fresh pork 
at 350 degrees F. 

As for broiling, cook frozen meat, 
if not previously defrosted, more 
slowly than defrosted meats. If chops 
and steaks are to be coated with 
a batter, defrost before cooking. 

Cantaloupes, a favorite farm food, 
are important in the diet because 
they provide some of the basic sub- 
stances. needed for good health, re- 
ports Western Growers Association. 


add sugar (about % cup to a quart of 
fruit). Reheat, fill hot jars or tin 
(plain), and seal according to 
facturer’s directions. Process in 
ing water bath 15 minutes. Re 
from water bath and complete ¢ 
seal where necessary. 







Salad Mixture _ 


For an attractive salad, som 
fruits that are colorful should be jy 
cuded, some that are firm, and som 
that have a definite characteristie 
flavor. A delicious combination 
peaches, pears, pineapple, cherries 
and white seedless grapes. Many 
also like the flavor of apricots, 

Use a thin syrup in preparing al] 
fruits. Fruits canned earlier may he 
opened and added to peaches, pears, 
and seedless grapes. Pineapple 
pears, and grapes keep their natural 
color better if they are precooked 
separately in syrup. Precook the 
seedless grapes by simmering for five 
minutes. Reheat the previously 
canned fruits to simmering, pack in 
hot jars or tin cans (plain) with some 
of all fruits. Mix hot juices of all 
fruits and fill jars. Seal according to 
manufacturer's instructions and proc. 
ess in boiling water bath for 15 min- 
utes. Remove from water bath and 
complete the seal where necessary, 


Thin, Medium Syrup 


To make thin syrup, bring to boil 
1 cup sugar and 8 cups water. Use 
1- cup sugar to 2 cups water for 
medium syrup. Stir the mixture well 
before cooking. 





This luscious lemon pie is made with 
a new packaged lemon filling mix 


Cantaloupes are a very rich source 
of vitamin A. This fruit also ranks 
near the top as a source of vitamin B: 
—along with avocados, bananas, and 
oranges. Cantaloupes yield small but 
important amounts of vitamin Bs. As 
a source of riboflavin, cantaloupes 
compare with bananas, peaches, 
pears, and oranges. As a source 
niacin, cantaloupes rank as one 
the four leading fruits—with apricots, 
avocados, and peaches. Cantaloupe 
are a good source of vitamin © 
three-fourths of a cantaloupe 
supply enough vitamin C for one 
person one day. They are a valuable 
source of the minerals, too. 
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sou: clop—clippity clop—and 
the sound of wagon wheels in 
the song Vaughn Monroe made fa- 
mous recently has a new meaning in 
Pinellas County, Fla. “Have you got 
awagon wheel that I might borrow?” 
isa familiar cry of the home demon- 
stration women here. Mrs. Bert Vin- 
gnt is responsible, for she started 
this remarkable “wagon wheel rug- 
making fad” here. 

“My sister-in-law taught me how,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Vincent as we ex- 
amined the first rug she made seven 
years ago. It catches all the traffic 
between the living and dining rooms 
and doesn’t look worn at all. Com- 
menting she said, “I was sick and 
had to rest. I also had to have some- 
thing to do for pastime. When I 
find a purpose for a job, I have all 
the interest in the world in doing it.” 
Thus she has made beautiful rugs at 
little or no expense. 

“Mrs. Vincent, tell us how to make 
the wagon wheel rug,” we said. 

First, go through your old clothes 
Z and select the material,” she said. 

inting to a very pretty rug she re- 
ttarked, “You will need at least five 
@ilors of material and a wagon wheel 
hoop for a frame.” 
‘By watching Mrs. 

} y, we learned 
low to make the 
fig, and here are her 
instructions: 

Mark the wheel in 
tine equal places. 
Cit four strips 4 
inches wide on the 
staight of the ma- 
terial and fold under 
the edges of each. 
These strips should 
bea little longer than 

diameter of the 
Wheel. Split the ends 
tie around marked 
places on the wheel. 
Tie a fifth strip to 
the ninth mark on 
the wheel. With a 
tape measure locate 
center of the 
Wheel. Loop the 
bose end of the ninth 
Spoke securely 
‘found the other 
at the center. 


Vincent care- 


Weave a Wagon Wheel Rug 


By Earline Gandy Cain 





Mrs. Vincent has all nine spokes in the wheel 
and has started weaving her “wagon wheel rug.” 






This piece is now known 
as the weaver and should 
go ‘round and ’round the 
spokes for 3 or 4 inches 
to form the hub of the 
rug. Now you're ready to 
add more spokes, so pin 
the ninth or weaver while 
adding new ones. When 
the weaver has to be 
pieced, stitch the seam on 
the bias for a better fit. 

Remember that the se- 
cret of the design depends 
on the color of the spokes 
put in the rug. The weaver 
after leaving the hub 
should be pale-colored so 
that it will not take away 
from the color of the spokes. It makes 
the design show up better. 

It makes no difference where you 
begin adding new spokes. Simply tie 
to the wheel beside one of the origin- 
al nine spokes, weave it under to the 
second from the last or top row of 
weaving, and work toward outside 
of rug. Each spoke is added in a pie 
or “V” shape. Put in nine additional 
spokes, then pick up the weaver and 
weave around twice. Add nine more 
spokes, and from then on out for 
every two rows of weaving, nine new 
spokes are added. Stop adding spokes 
within 4 or 5 inches from the edge 
and weave on out to the wheel. 

Before taking the rug off the 
wheel, baste, catching each spoke to 
the last weave. Untie the knots and 
sew on machine where bastings are, 
trim fringe, making it even, and 
that’s all there is to it! 

Mrs. Vincent, a versatile lady who 
lives on a 20-acre farm, not only takes 
time to teach others how to make 
rugs, but she is president of the 
Largo Home Demonstration Club. 
We couldn’t help but- admire her 
water color and oil paintings. She 
loves to upholster old furniture and 
is a regular handy man when it 
comes to electrical repair work. 





A 


A completed rug. Notice that spokes and hub are dark. 
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"Big League’ breakfast for... 


MORE eh 


TIL , 
LUNCH! 


Kelloggs Corn Fakes 
Pack the PUNCH ! 


Be in there pitching — all morning 

long — after a breakfast with real 

staying power! And it’s so easy to 

get food energy that will last you 

longer. Just build a better breakfast 

around nourishing Kellogg’s 

Corn Flakes. 

What a big, big difference 
in Corn Flakes! 



































Only Kellogg’s pour out such big, 
fresh flakes — with that sparkling 
flavor your family loves. No 
wonder Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are 
preferred 2 to 1 over any other! 
Just pour ’em right from the box 
every morning — so easy! 
Economical, too. What other 
breakfast favorite gives you so 
much for so little? Pick up 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in the 

big Family Size. 


— 
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Heart to Heart Talks 


About Getting Along in College 


OING away to school is a new 

and wonderful experience, and 
you'll want to get the most from it. 
The first days will be hard but very 
important, for they are when you 
make your first impressions, 

Don’t impose your case of the 
blues on your roommate or your 
friends. You will probably haye for- 
gotten all about it next day, but they 
may not. If you are homesick, forget 
it. Lots of others may be, too. There 
is too much to do and see to spend 
your time being unhappy. 

Don’t be cool and aloof just be- 
cause you were the most popular boy 
or girl in your high school. You will 
meet dozens of boys and girls who 
had the same rating in their home 
towns. On the other hand, if you 
weren't popular in high school, don’t 
feel that you'll be unpopular in col- 
lege. This is a new life; make the 
most of it. 

Don't criticize boys or girls you do 
or don’t know—first impressions are 
not always reliable, anyway. Instead, 
look for their good points and you'll 
find yourself with lots of friends. 

Don't hesitate to enter into school 
sports, dramatics, or social life just 
because it’s new to you. It’s new to 


By Ruth Ryan 


the other freshmen, 
too, and they will 
make the same 
mistakes you do. 
5 Everything is new 
GZ until you’ve tried 

it, and the thrill of 

learning new things 
and meeting new people should al- 
ways be a part of your life. 

Make a point of meeting new girls 
or boys. That’s the way to make new 
friends. Don’t wait to be invited to 
go to town, to go hiking, etc. Invite 
your own group from time to time. 
You must give and take in your social 
activities. Don’t confine yourself to 
one little group—mix with the crowd. 

Don't take courtesies as a matter 
of course. Show that you really ap- 
preciate what others are doing to 
make your school life easier and hap- 
pier. This should apply especially to 
your parents. They want you to have 
a good time, but they realize the 
value of studying and learning, too. 

See that you are neat and well 
groomed every day. If it isn’t already 
a habit, make it one. 

Don’t try to get your way about 


\ 


cw 
~ 





everything, Your roommate probably 
wants to have her way, too. When 
both of you are willing to share and 
work together, you 
will find that you 
have more time for 
play and study 
Z and you'll be much 
4 happier. 

Don’t borrow 
cosmetics, clothes, 
books, pencils, 
stamps from any- 
one. If you must borrow some little 
thing, be sure to replace it promptly. 

Don’t keep others awake after they 
have indicated their wish to go to 
sleep. Try to fit your hours to those 
of your roommate, and don’t keep 
the light on long after she is in bed, 
or get up noisily before she wishes to 
arise. A thoughtful roommate is ap- 
preciated and loved. 

Check up on your table manners 
and follow the customs of the school 
as to table service. There are always 
upperclassmen to set the example 
for you. 

Don’t monopolize the showers or 
tubs by washing your hair or your 
clothes at the busiest hours. And 
don’t wash your 






VA personal things so 
Y - seldom that you 


use all the drying 
areas when you do 
get around to it. 
Help the shy 
members of your 
class when the op- 


portunity arises. Your kindness may 
be the beginning of a lifelong friend. — 
ship. You'll forget your own prob. — 


lems and worries, too, when you are 
concerned with helping someone 
else to forget theirs. 

Keep your room clean and neat, 
Talk over matters with your room. 
mate before taking the best bed, the 
most convenient closet or bureay 
drawers. Give her a chance to make 
her selections, too. ; 

Don’t pry into the private affairs 


of others and don’t talk too much 
about yourself or tell your familys — 


affairs. Don’t act mysterious, but re 
member that too much familiarity 
breeds contempt. 

Find your church the first Sunday 
you are present on your college cam: 
pus. Don’t wait for someone to invite 
you, or until you meet some students 
of the same faith. Upperclassmen wil] 
be waiting at the church for you, to 
introduce you to other students and 
to show you where your class assem. 
bles. You'll meet some of the nicest 
students of all at church, and it’s al- 
ways the best place to find friends, 
Take an active part in the church, 
too. Your work will help you to 
grow. spiritually. 

Should you join a social sorority or 
fraternity? In many cases these or- 
ganizations tend to be snobbish and 
expensive. If your social life is of 
the utmost importance to you and 
you don’t have to worry about f- 
nances, perhaps you'll find it helpful 
to join one of these groups. 
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WHEN YOU FEEL RAGGED AND WILTED THESE 
BUSY SUMMER DAYS, RELAX AND ENJOY ICED 
LIPTON TEA! IT DOES MORE THAN QUENCH 


ORANGE PEKOE AND PEKOE TEAS... 
A RICH, BRACING FLAVOR THAT 
STANDS UP WHEN ICED ! 
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LIPTON TEA 


brisk flavor 
never flat ! 





Thrifty, too! Tea, even as choice as Lipton’s, costs less than any 
other drink except water. Make it by the pitcherful on hot days! 
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Pamper Your Range 


And It Will Serve You Faithfully for Many Years 


Lift unit to remove and wash drip pan. Wipe porcelain under chrome 
rim. Lift as shown; don’t turn too far back or small wires will break. 


By Oris Cantrell 


you have a brand-new gas or 
dectric range, I know you're 
of the way it performs... . 
You're proud, too, of the way it looks 
with its gleaming white porcelain 
mamel and the bright, sparkling 
chrome. Whether or not it looks and 
ats as well a year from today or 10 
years from today depends upon the 
daily and weekly care you give it. 
The white top and back splasher 
aeas pretty as a china plate and de- 
‘@tve the same care. Of course you 
“spill-overs” and spatters when 
can, but “be we ever so careful,” 
@metimes cooking fat and other 
foods do manage to get out of the pots 
ind pans. When this happens, wipe 
immediately with a dry cloth or paper 
towel before the food burns on. Save 
the wet, soapy cloth until your range 
iseool. Be sure, too, that the switch 
itumed to the off position. Soak stub- 
spots with soap and water. Rinse 
clear water and dry. Don’t be 
of letting milk, lemon juice or 
acids leave ugly stains on your 
tmge. These stains cannot be re- 
Moved. Never, never scratch the 
diome trim with gritty cleansers. 


Gean your gas burners to help them 

you the best performance. Re- 
Move grid and drip tray, and then lift 
®t burner for a trip to the dishpan. 


Keeping fats and other foods re- 
moved from the sides and bottoms of 
pans simplifies cleaning the top sur- 
face of the range. When frying food, 
cover units that are not being used. 
This eliminates extra cleaning. 


Surface units on the modern elec- 
tric ranges need little cleaning be- 
cause “spill-overs” burn off. But you 
will want to wash the drip pans. You 
can remove them easily by lifting the 
unit as shown on this page. And while 
youre about it, don’t forget to wipe 
under each chrome rim. Take care 
that you don’t break the wires by fore- 
ing the unit too far back. 


If you are cooking with gas, the 
cleaning job is both necessary and 
easy. First, remove top grate and 
burner tray, then grasp the burner 
head at rear and lift upward and 
away from you. If pilot tubes are 
present, remove by lifting up from the 
burner. Give grates, trays and burn- 
ers a good, sudsy bath. If you like, 
wash the burners in soda water, using 
1 tablespoon soda to a gallon of water. 
Use steel wool if necessary. If the 
portholes are clogged, clean them 
with a small wire. Place burners in a 
warm oven for % hour to dry thor- 
oughly before replacing. 

The deep well comes in for its share 
of care, too. Wipe the well with a 
cloth wrung from soapy water and 
wipe dry. Lift the well to clean the 
edges. The kettle itself goes into the 
dishpan of soapy water. Remove 
stains with mild abrasive or steel 
wool. Leave the lid off when you're 
not using the cooker. 

The proper daily care of either your 
gas or electric oven and broiler will 
save a world of tiresome scrubbing. 
Leave the door open to cool the oven 
after each use. Then with the switch 
turned to off position, wipe all oven 
or broiler surfaces with a damp cloth. 
For stubborn spots caused by spillage, 
leave a bit of household ammonia in 
a small, open container in the oven 
overnight. This will soften the burned 
fat and you can wash it off easily 
without a great deal of scrubbing. 
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Your frozen foods 
are SAFE...ina 


Frigidaire Food Freezer! 


The dependable Frigidaire Meter- 
Miser provides oceans of constant, 
safe cold to protect your frozen 
foods year after year. 


The freshness of the foods you 
freeze and store deserves the best 
protection money can buy. The 
kind of protection Frigidaire Food 


Freezers give you. Protection that 
is assured by the famous Meter- 
Miser mechanism. All models have 
sliding Storage Baskets, counter- 
balanced top with built-in interior 
light, Automatic Signal Light, plus 
the features highlighted below. 


There’s a Frigidaire Dealer near 
you. See him the next time you’re 
in town. Or write Frigidaire Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, write Leaside 
(Toronto 17), Ontario. 


Look at these Frigidaire construction features 


1. All-steel, sealed- 
tight cabinet. 


2. Extra-thick fibrous 
glass insulation. 


3. Wrap-around 
refrigerant coils. 


4. Gleaming Durable 
Dulux finish. 


5. New latch 
with built-in lock. 





Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifi 


, or di: i models, without notice, 


“= Frigidaire 
Food Freezers for the Farm 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION WEEK Starts August 26th. 
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America’s 
roudest- 
cooks... 


STATE FAIR BREAD WINNER! 


Clark, Stewartville, Minnesota, 
won the 1950 Minnesota State 
Fair Baking Division! 


Says Mrs. Clark,“In 3 years 
I’ve won 40 ribbons and 2 
sweepstakes for my bread at 
the Minnesota State Fair. 
For cleaning up my pots and 
pans I like Magic S.O.S. It’s 
faster and easier—and for 
me, means better cooking!” 





.. always reach 


SOS: 





dage’ Sigh Soa 


use $.0.S for all your 
pots and pans 


easily removes 
BURNED-ON 
GREASE! 


© The'S.0.5. Co., Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. * $.0.S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Mother-of-three, Mrs. Myron W. 








New for You 


By the Wishbone Editor 


| 
| 





EW for Baby are Seneca’s infant 

slipper sox in pink, blue, or yel- 
low. The uppers are knitted and the | 
side walls and soles are soft leather. | 
Available in department stores in| 
three sizes — 6, 12, and 18 months. 
Made by Seneca Knitting Mills Com- 
pany, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y., to sell | 
from $1.95 to $2.50. 








| 
| 


Rainchaser hat cover offers com- | 
plete protection for your pretty hat or 
hair-do. It is made of Vinylite plastic 
and folds to fit in tiny envelope. | 
On sale at many department, drug, | 
and variety stores and beauty shops 
for approximately 69 cents. Made by 
Renick Boggs and Company, 412 
North Orleans St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





It won’t fray or ravel at the seams 
—we refer to the new stitchless wallet 
in several textures and colors and 
made of Vinylite plastic sheeting. 
Nice, also, is the detachable change 
purse which slides into the outside 
cover and snaps securely into place. 
Available for $1 each at leading de- | 
partment and chain variety stores. 








Car Record slips over your visor, | 
ready for that list of daily car ex- 
penses. Case with cards and pencil 
costs only 75 cents from Miles Kim- 
ball Co., 402 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Plastic bags are antproof, fly- 
proof, and moistureproof. Useful for 
storing silverware, furs, woolens, 
shoes, hats, and good for frozen food 
and refrigerator storage. Order 12 
bags for $1 from The Bob Hill Co., 


Just suppose 
everybody had 


the same face... 


Imagine how difficult life would be 
if you couldn’t tell friend from 
stranger by just a glance at a face! 

And imagine how difficult your 
shopping would be if you couldn’t 
identify the goods you buy by the 
makers’ brand names on them! : 

What faces do for you on people 
you meet, these brand names do for 
you on products you buy. 

Because of brand name advertise 
ments in these pages, you can do a 
lot of “shopping” sitting right where 
you are now. You read about new 
things, changes in familiar ones. 

You accept or. reject, without stepping 
out of the house. Brand name 
advertising keeps you informed, and 
saves you time. 4 

Because of brand names on the “> 
goods in the store, you quickly find 
just what you want, and know just 
what you’re going to get. Brand 
names safeguard your money by 
assuring constant quality and value 
in the things you buy. 

Because makers of brand name 
goods know they must compete 
against others for your favor, they 
have to strive always for new ideas 
and better quality. Brand names 
assure you progress in continuous 
development of goods for better living, 

Remember —as you look through 
the ads in this magazine — nowhere 
else in the world do people get the 
protections you get when you choose ~ 
among American manufacturers’ = 
brand named goods! Fg 








Whenever you buy — 
demand the brand you want 








INCORPORATED 


A non-profit educational foundation 


37 WEST S7 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. ¥. 
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P. O. Box 265, Manhasset, N. Y. 








EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANT ? 
DEPARTMENT 70, STATION F, ATLANTA, 
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A Handsome Handkerchiefs are beautified with 
these five lovely edgings. Easy to crochet. 


€ 
; 

| 
+ 


<€ Town -Country crocheted hat is styled 
just right for the popular chignon hair-do. 


V Butterfly Border luncheon set includes 
directions for doilies in three sizes. 


Modern Color is 
a rug that is easy 
to crochet in dif- 
ferent colors. 





E1007 — Crocheted 
< Belts allow many cos- 
tume changes. 


E577—Everyday Do- 
ings of this delightful > 
kitten make attractive 
embroidery motifs. 





% 
Fay 
, 
. : , 








To order instruction leaflets: 


‘Twenty-cent and 5-cent items 
will be mailed separately. Send 
your order to Home Depart- 


ment, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 


E577—Everyday Doings motifs..20 cents 
E1007—Crocheted Belts 20 cents 
Modern Color rug 5 cents 
Town-Country hat 5 cents 
Butterfly Border set 

Handsome Handkerchief edgings 5 cents 
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“PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


* 57 


FOR SNOWY-SOFTNESS!” 


When Snowy-Softness . . . 


says Fluffy, the Northern Cub 


Is an issue... 


Your thrifty choice is... 


NORTHERN GETS ITS SNOWY-SOFTNESS 


FROM SPSL S38 


How can a thrifty tissue like 
Northern be so wonderfully 
snowy and soft? 


FLUFF is the answer. FLUFF is 
the registered name for the snow- 
white, cotton-soft pure cellulose 
used in making Northern. 


Bring home a’ supply of snowy- 
soft Northern Tissue, and see if it 
doesn’t win your family’s vote! 


© 1961, Northern Paper Mills 


















Real Fun for if 
Every Boy / «sai 
and Girl... Z 150 Feet... 


ZF 
*. It’s Automatic 
Rewinds Itself 


YOURS FOR 
ONLY 25¢ AND 
A SKINNER’S 


Plastic * Big 6” Propeller, 


Takes Off With a 
Z-0O-O-M. 
* Easy to Fly... 
Just Pull Cord 
Tell Mom to Get 
Skinner's Raisin 
Bran Today... 


Order Your 



















Sky-Copter is a safe toy that will 
give your children fun all day. 
And SKINNER’S RAISIN BRAN 
is a nourishing energy breakfast 
that will help keep them feeling 
good all day. Kids like the big 
chewy KING-SIZE RAISINS and 
CRISP FLAKES of sun-ripe whole 
wheat. Serving SKINNER’S 
RAISIN BRAN is a wonderful 
way to make children enjoy more 
essential milk or cream. 


SKY-COPTER ORDER BLANK 


Sky-Copter 
Skinner Mfg. Co., 
Box 1192, 
Omaha, Nebr, 
Please rush my Sky-Copter. Enclosed find 25¢ 
ond boxtop from Skinner's Raisin Bran or 
Skinner's Raisin Wheat. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 








ciry STATE 
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DRESS Ser 7 Ov 
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only 8 
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Harterd Frocks, Dept <-221, Cincinnati 25, 
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APPLES—Good Any Time of Day 


ART, juicy apples are a sure 
cure for a dull appetite or menu 


which needs brightening. Lead 
off at breakfast with apples and the 
breakfast sausage, bacon, or ham. 
Add flavor to dinner meat dishes 
with apple accompaniments. Let 
them lend their crisp, tart delight to 
fruit salads. Lace them with sugar, 
spices, and butter or margarine in 
desserts of melting goodness. 


Apples boost the day’s supply of 
A, C, and some of the B vitamins, 
and have goodly amounts of some 
minerals —iron, calcium, and phos- 
phorus. Their fruit sugars are quick- 
ly used, These and other values make 
apples more than a delicious 
mealtime “accessory.” 


Sausage-Apple Rings 

Wash and core one me- 
dium, tart, red-skinned apple 
for each serving. Cut a thin 
slice from each end to re- 
move end peel. Slice apple 
into four ring slices. Dip 
rings in sugar. Drain off sau- 
sage drippings, after remov- 
ing fried sausage cakes to hot 
platter, leaving just enough 
drippings in skillet to cover 
bottom. Fry sugared apple 
rings in drippings over low to 
medium heat, three minutes 
on each side. This method 
cooks the rings just enough, 
gives a rich golden brown, 
and does not shrink peel to 
an unappetizing stage. 


Glazed Baked Apples 

You will like these served 
cold as an accompaniment to 
fresh or smoked pork shoul- 
der or other meats. Serve 
them, warm or cold, with 
thick cream at breakfast or 
dessert time. They are glazed 
with colored sugar, which you pre- 
pare yourself, or you can vary them 
with plain, uncolored sugar. 


1Y2 cups sugar 2 tablespoons 


Y2 teaspoon orange juice 
cinnamon 6 to 8 baking 
1¥Y% cups water apples 
1 tablespoon lemon VY teaspoon red 
juice vegetable color- 
ing 


Combine 1 cup of the sugar with 
cinnamon in saucepan. Add water, 
and strained juices. Bring to a boil, 
and boil for five minutes. Wash 
medium-sized apples, and remove 
about three-fourths core of each 
apple, cutting from stem end and 
leaving a solid base. Peel, leaving 
about one-fourth inch of skin at base. 
Place in shallow baking pan and pour 
boiling syrup over apples. Bake in 
moderately hot oven (375 degrees F.) 
uncovered, basting frequently, until 
easily pierced in center with skewer 
or toothpick (15 to 30, minutes, de- 
pending on tartness of apples). Re- 
move from oven. 

To remaining % cup sugar, add the 
red vegetable coloring and‘stir with 
a fork until all sugar is thoroughly 
colored. Sprinkle tops of each apple 
with a little of colored sugar. Slip 


By Lila Williamson Gilliam 


under broiler, placing about 4 inches 
from heat. Baste with syrup in pan 
and continue sprinkling on more 
sugar until apples are glazed, about 
15 minutes. 


Remove from broiler and place . 


apples on platter. If syrup is still 
somewhat thin, cook down until 
thick. Pour over apples, filling cen- 
ters well. Cool until syrup is set, or 
chill for meat accompaniment. Their 
rich color makes these apples ideai 
to use for garnish of meat or for des- 
sert. Yield: 6 to 8 servings. 


Favorite Apple Pie 


Use this same filling for a two-crust 
pie, or open top to serve with cheese 





The beautiful Progressive Home cover color 
photo shows apples prepared several delicious 
ways. Wray Selden made the photo; accessories 
furnished by Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 


~delicious either way! This one is 
so simple to make, you will serve it 
to the family often. 


6 cups sliced apples Va teaspoon nutmeg 
Y2 cup granulated 7, teaspoon ginger 
sugar 1 tablespoon lemon 
¥4 cup brown sugar juice 
tablespoons flour VY, cup butter 
1 teaspoon pastry for 9-inch pie 


cinnamon 


Combine dry ingredients and pour 


over peeled, tart apple ‘slices in a 
bowl. Add lemon juice. Toss mix- 
ture together until slices are well 
coated. Turn apple mixture into pas- 
try-lined pan, heaping in center. Dot 
with butter or margarine. (Add top 
crust, if using, cutting gashes for 
steam to escape and sealing top and 
bottom pastry together around 
edges.) Bake in very hot oven (450 
degrees F.) 10 minutes, then reduce 
oven to moderate (350 degrees F.) 
and bake 40 to 50 minutes. When 
open-top pie is half-done, brush gen- 
erously with light or dark corn syrup 
to glaze. Cool pie before serving, to 
set filling syrup and allow filling to 
settle. Top servings with sliced 
cheese, plain or cut into interesting 
apple shapes. Toast before serving, 
if you like, by placing pie and cheese 














under broiler for a few minutes just 
before serving. Serve it while the 
cheese is still hot. Makes a generous. 
ly thick 9-inch pie. 


Crumb Apple Tarts 


1 cup sugar 6 tart apples 

% cup flour 1 tablespoon lemon 

(2 cup butter juice 
teaspoon 6 pastry-lined 
cinnamon tart pans 


Blend % cup sugar into flour. Cy 
in 5 tablespoons butter until 
crumbled. Reserve this topping mix. 
ture. Blend together remaining suga 
and cinnamon. Peel, core, and slice 
an apple into each of tart pans, 
Sprinkle over each 1 tablespoon of 
sugar-cinnamon mixture, and % te. 
spoon lemon juice. Shake tart 
pan to settle mixture. Dot 
tarts with remaining butter 
and cover each with % cup of 
topping mixture. Bake tarts 
in hot oven (400 degrees F,) 
about 30 minutes. To add va- 
riety, you may serve with va- 
nilla ice cream or a topping 
of whipped cream. 


Applesauce Crumb Tarts 

6 cups applesauce 2 tablespoons 

{4 cup sugar butter 
teaspoon 6 pastry-lined 
cinnamon tart pans 


Make topping as suggest- 
ed for Crumb Apple Tarts, 

Combine _ unsweetened, 
thick applesauce with sugar 
and cinnamon. Blend half of 
topping mixture into apple. 
sauce mixture, and pour into 
tart pans, dividing equally. 
Dot each filled tart with but- 
ter. Sprinkle remaining top 
ping over center of each filled 
tart. Bake in hot oven (400 
degrees F.) 20 to 25 minutes, 


Applesauce Tartlets 
Make these with pastry 
scraps, if you wish, for lunch 
boxes or special for the youngsters. 
They'll enjoy them for midmorning 
or midafternoon snacks. These tart 
lets will be especially good for after- 
school refreshments this fall, too. 
Combine % cup unsweetened thick 
applesauce, 3 tablespoons sugar, 4 
teaspoon cinnamon. Brush center of 
4-inch pastry squares, rolled % inch 
thick, with soft butter or margarine, 
Put 1 tablespoon applesauce mixture 
in center of each square. Moisten 
edges of pastry with milk, bring cor 
ners to center and press sides te 
gether to seal. Leave opening in top 
for steam to escape. Brush with milk 
and sprinkle with sugar. Bake on ul 
greased baking sheet in hot ove 
(400 degrees F.) for 20 minutes. 


Keep a generous supply of fresh 
apples conveniently placed for the 
members of your family to eat fo 
between-meal refreshers. Good eat 
ing apples are available almost eve] 
month of the year in the South. 

Editor's Note.—When fresh applets 
not available, you may use one 
can of apples Ps each 3 pounds of fresh 
ones needed. Three pounds is about the 
amount you would use for an 8-inch 
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Memory Book Recipes 


To Help You Plan Economy Meals 








Cereal crusts, quick to make, add nutritive value to your dessert. 


By Sallie Hill 


LMOST a meal in itself—that’s 
how we describe this tasty pie. 
Add a green salad, fruit dessert, and 
beverage, and your meal is complete. 


Budget Chicken Pie 


1 stewing hen Vg teaspoon black 


2 cups celery with pepper 
leaves 1 teaspoon rose- 
2 sliced carrots mary 


] medium-sized 2 cups celery 


onion 1 cup green pepper 
2 teaspoons salt 4 cups English peas 


Cover hen with boiling water and 
add 2 cups celery, carrots, onion, salt, 
pepper, and rosemary. Boil five min- 
utes, then simmer slowly two to three 
hours, or until tender. Cool. Pour up 
broth, and remove meat from bones. 

To prepare pie, line buttered 2- 
quart casserole with large pieces of 
chicken. Top with mixed celery, pep- 
per, and peas. These may be canned, 
or fresh ones which have been partial- 
ly cooked. Alternate layers of chicken 
and vegetables. Add broth and cover 
with a rich biscuit dough rolled about 
4inch thick. Make slits in dough and 
bake at 450 degrees F. for about 15 
minutes. Yield: 8 servings. 


Honey Dressing 

This fruit salad dressing is really 
a “honey.” In Hillsborough County, 
Fla., not long ago, I saw the assistant 
home demonstration agent using this 
recipe for Florida fruit salads: Com- 
bine 4 cup lime or lemon juice, % cup 
salad oil, 4 cup honey. Serve on fruit 
salad or make a salad of those ripe 
fall pears and grapes. 


Baked Pears 
Select pears which are ripe but fair- 
ly firm. Wash, halve, and core them. 
Pour in enough water to cover the 
bottom of the baking dish, and add 
juice of % lemon, and the pears, cut 
side down. Cover and bake in a 375- 
degree F. oven 20 to 25 minutes. Re- 
move cover, turn pears with cut side 
up, and sprinkle each half with 1 to 
2 teaspoons sugar or honey. Return 
to oven for 10 to 15 minutes. Allow 
one to two halves per person served, 
ing upon size of pears and 


their use. Bake extra pears to use as 
needed. 


Canned Boiled Peanuts 


Mrs. T. E. Stewart, Taylor County, 
Ga., honors her family with this 
Southern delicacy long after the sea- 
son is past. 

Select well filled-out boiling pea- 
nuts and wash clean. Bring to a boil 
and fill 4-gallon or quart jars to within 
% inch of top of jar. Fill with boiling 
water and add 4 tablespoons salt to 
4-gallon jars, 2 tablespoons to quarts. 
Process at 10 pounds pressure: quarts, 
30 minutes; % gallons, 40 to 45 min- 
utes. Cool and store. 


Corn Fondue 


¥3 cup bread cubes 
1Y% cups cream- 


2 teaspoons 
chopped green 


style corn pepper 

2 teaspoons minced Y2 teaspoon salt 
onion dash pepper 

34, cup finely grated Y2 cup milk 
cheese 


Blend all ingredients with eggs, 
adding scalded milk last. Pour into a 
greased loaf pan, 4 by 8 inches, or a 
ring mold, and set in a pan of hot 
water. Bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees F.) until set, about one hour. 


Frozen Lemon Cereal Pie 


Crush wheat or cornflakes and 
measure out 14 cups. Add % cup 
melted butter.. Mix thoroughly. Line 
a shallow refrigerator tray with 1 cup 
of this mixture. Press firmly on sides 
of pan as well as bottom. 


3 eggs 3 teaspoons grated 
24 cup sugar lemon rind 

Vg teaspoon salt 1% cups whipping 
V4 cup lemon juice cream 


Beat egg yolks slightly, and add 
sugar, salt, lemon juice, and rind. 
Cook over boiling water until mixture 
thickens, about five to seven minutes, 
stirring constantly, Chill. Beat egg 
whites until they stand in peaks, and 
fold into lemon mixture. Then fold in 
stifly beaten whipped cream. Pour 
into lined tray and sprinkle remaining 
crumbs on top. Freeze until firm with 
control at coldest setting. Cut into 
triangles. Yield: 6 to 8 servings. 
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Good cooks choose 


CALUMET 2 to | 





PERFECT peach shortcakes (bake ’em by 
the recipe below) will tell you why! Yes, 
each mouth-watering bite ...every forkful 
of flaky inside-tenderness and rich, golden 
crust... testifies youcan count on America’s 
Quality Baking Powder—cALUMET—to give 
a lift to everything you bake! See for your- 
self how CALUMET’S two leavening actions 
lighten the dough in your mixing bowl... 
raise it slowly, evenly, in the oven’s heat. 
No wonder that in the South, where women 
really know baking powder, twice as many 
women use CALUMET as any other Baking 


Powder! Try CALUMET today. 


over any other Baking Powder 





Calumet’s Famous SHORTCAKE Recipe 


developed by three generations of home- 
makers who have insisted on this 
QuALITY Baking Powder. 


Fresh Peach Shortcakes 

2 cups sifted flour 

24 teaspoons CALUMET Baking Powder 

¥%, teaspoon salt - 2 tablespoons sugar 

5 tablespoons shortening 

*V to % cup milk 

1% quarts sweetened sliced fresh peaches 

Whipped cream 


Note: Results not assured with this recipe 
if any other baking powder is substituted. 
CALUMET’S Double-Action gives you light, 
tender, PERFECT shortcakes. .. Perhaps 
you’ve noticed, more published recipes 
specify CALUMET than any other brand of 


baking pewder! 


Tune in 
“RENFRO VALLEY 
GATHERIN’,“ 
Sundays, CBS 


CALUM 


Sift flour once, measure, add CALUMET 
baking powder, salt, and sugar, and sift 
again. Cut in shortening until consistency 
of coarse cornmeal. Add milk and stir 
until soft dough is formed. 


Turn out on lightly floured board and 
knead 20 turns. Roll 4 inch thick and cut 
with floured 3-inch biscuit cutter. Place 
half of circles on ungreased baking sheet, 
brush with melted butter, and top with 
remaining circles. Bake in hot oven 
(450°F.) 12 minutes, or until done. 


To serve, separate hot shortcakes and 
place the sweetened sliced peaches be- 
tween layers and on top of each short- 
cake. Garnish with whipped cream. 
Makes 7 shortcakes. 


*The amount of milk varies with the type of 
flour used. Southern soft wheat flour requires 
less milk than regular all-purpose flour. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


DOUBLE-ACTING 
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find out 
about Tampax 


bso 


aot 


Perhaps the best time to become ac- 
quainted with Tampax is on a hot 
summer day. The difference then is 
almost startling. Here is monthly sani- 
tary protection with no heat- 
dampened belt or pad—for 
Tampax is an internal absorbent. 
It is invisible and unfelt when 
in use. And O so clean! 

A doctor invented Tampax to remove 
many of the monthly difficulties that 
trouble women. Since it is worn inter- 
nally, there will be no bulging or chafing. 
Edge-lines won't show no matter how 
snug or sheer the clothing. Odor can’t 
form....Tampax is made of long-fibered 
surgical cotton, firmly stitched for safety 
and compressed in efficient applicators. 
Easy to use and to change. 

Are you aware that Tampax may be 
worn in swimming? That you can fit 
an average month's supply into your 
purse? That unfamiliar vacation circum- 
stances will present no disposal problem? 
...Don’t let this summer go by without 
Tampax. Get it at drug store or notion 
counter. Three absorbencies—Regular, 
Super, Junior—to suit individual needs. 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 


NO PAL 
NO O00R 








Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED PF-81-QQ 
er, Mass. 
Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (sremope or silver) to cover cost 


of mailing. Size is checked below. 

( ) REGULAR ( ) sus ( ) JUNIOR 
, eS Pee Sy ere erey TET TTT TT TTT PTET Te 
ERT DdicsBap pos beegscdodcvecscedeccsos 





Fine Seams Presents 
The Readers’ Suggestions 


By Johnnie Hovey 


F you have trouble making the 

hems on circular skirts lie flat, heed 
this suggestion: -fore hemming the 
skirt, stitch with a long stitch about 
% inch from the edge. Turn the hem 
up desired width and pull bottom 
thread to take up fullness. Then pin 
it in place and whip it down. This 
makes a smooth finish. 


“When stuffing a homemade toy, 
I put in a small can 
containing a few 
pebbles. The chil- 
dren think a ‘rattle- 
brained’ doll is 
fun,” reports Mrs. 
Clyde Armstrong, 
Lee County, Miss. 


If you are unlucky enough to 
have blankets that are too short, try 
this solution offered by Mrs. Doris 
Carlisle, Chester County, S. C. She 
says, “I buy a strip of unbleached 
muslin the width of the blanket and 
the length needed according to the 
shortage. I stitch it securely to the 
bottom of the blanket and use this, in- 
stead of the blanket, to tuck under 
the mattress. It helps to give the 
length I need.” 


“When I have used all the good 
parts of discarded work pants for 
patches, I rip out the heavy drill 
pockets, bleach them, and use them 
for pot lifters,” relates Mrs. C. E. 
Fiser, McCracken County, Ky. “With 
a bit of embroidery or a scrap of 
bright tape, they make lovely, durable 
additions to my kitchen.” 


“JT use a marble 
for a darning egg 
when I have to 
mend a tiny hole in 
the finger of a% 
glove,” relates Ila 
Dean Sebers, Overton County, Tenn. 






y, 
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When making new curtains or 
working with any fabric with a large, 
open weave, use small hairpins to hold 
the material instead of trying to make 
straight pins stay put, advises Mrs. 
Gladys Boblitt, Jefferson County, Ky. 


Don’t lose good needles. Mrs. 

Sam Hogemann, Wichita County, 

Tex., has a good meth- 

wy od for keeping up with 

Y hers. “To keep my 

Y needles with my 

Y thread, I stuff cotton 

% in the holes on spools 

* of thread and put the 

needles in the cotton. 

It saves time in finding a needle and 
saves pricked fingers, too.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth McCoy, Amite 
County, Miss., has a neat trick to elim- 


\\ 








inate so much tying of threads. “In- 
stead of beginning my sewing at the 
first of the seam, I start back about 2 
inches and sew to the edge. Then I 
retrace and continue to end of seam. 
I turn material around and stitch back 
same distance from the end,” she says. 
“I cut the ends close, and they do not 
rip or break loose.” 


“When basting seams or hems or 
whipping hems by hand, I place one 


end of the material under the presser | 


foot of the sewing machine,” reports 
Mrs. J. H. London, Comanche Coun- 
ty, Tex. “I begin at the presser foot 
and sew toward me. I can whip a 
hem in half the usual time,” she adds. 


Instead of discarding cuffs from 
worn-out shirts, quilt them and use 
them for shoulder pads in cotton 
dresses, print school dresses, and 
lightweight blouses. 


“I tack my tape measure to a 
large spool,” writes 
Mrs. J. B. Catch- 
ings, Milam Coun- 
ty, Tex. “I roll the 
tape around the 
spool and sew a 
snap on at the end 
to keep the tape wound when it is not 
in use. It is much neater to keep the 
spool in the sewing basket than to 
have a loose tape measure tangling 
with everything else.” 





“When I finish machine-stitching 
a garment, I remove the bobbin and 
use the thread wound on it to do my 
hand finishing. This way I use most 
of the thread, and any left is wound 
back on the spool,” writes De Lois 
Myrick, Leake County, Miss. “It saves 
having a lot of bobbins with each 
color thread except the one I want.” 


“To keep my quilted mattress 
pad from sliding around under the 
sheet, I sewed a strip of elastic across 
each corner, on the order of a card 
table cover,” reports Mrs. Lorena 
Breeden, Fairfax County, Va. “The 
elastic slips under the mattress cor- 
ners. It works fine and makes the job 
of bed making a lot easier.” 


“When a slip becomes too short 
for my rapidly growing daughter, I 
cut off the top straight 
across from one under- 
arm seam to the 
other,” writes Mrs. 
Norris V. Shuford, 
Gaston County, N. C. 
“To the top I add a 
band 3% inches wide, 
cut from a strip of similar cloth. I in- 
sert elastic in the band to make a nice 
half-slip. If it is too long, I put a few 
tucks above the ruffle. This half-slip 
is cool for summer and very useful 
under skirts in the fall and spring.” 











What are your favorite and best sewing hints? What tips save time 
for you? Other readers enjoy knowing about them. For each item pub- 
lished in this column, we pay $2. Send your hints to me at Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 











Youll enjoy 
those acres more 


SILENTITE 
WINDOWS 


What a joy to view the chang- 
ing seasons through beautiful 
windows like these—and what 
animprovement for your home! 
And because these are the 
famous Curtis Silentite win- 
dows, they give you better pro- 
tection from heat, cold, wind 
and dust. 


For instance, in the photo 
above, the two Silentite case- 
ment units which flank the pic- 
ture window are the most 
weathertight casements made. 
They provide draftless ventila- 
tion—won’t rattle or vibrate— 
are easily washed from the in- 
side. Curtis also makes double- 
hung Silentite windows that 
operate without weights, cords 
or pulleys—and cut heating 
costs. 


Add more beauty and com- 
fort to your farm home now 
with Curtis Silentite windows 
—see your lumber dealer, and 
send today for our free Silentite 


booklet! 











SILENTITE 


the Insulated window 





CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
PF-8 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


Gentlemen: Please send free Silentite Win- 
dow Booklet for building and remodeling. 


NAME. cccccccccccvececsccccecscsccecoces ooeee 
AATEC escsevccescees eccccccccccccese evel 
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States cccccccccccccccece cccvcccccccccess oe 
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you like to hear the Sons of the 
Fe Pioneers sing as well as we like to 
hear them, you'll want their newest 
album, “Garden of Roses.” This Vic- 
tor release rates a posy for all con- 
cerned. You'll like these half-dozen 
roses so conveniently and beautifully 
collected for you: Mexicali Rose, 
Bring Your Roses to Her Now, Room 
full of Roses, San Antonio Rose, 
Moonlight and Roses, and Roses! 
- “American Waltzes,” as played by 
Percy Faith on a Columbia recording, 
make excellent music for listening. 


’ The LP record is a tribute to Ameri- 


can composers, too, for waltzes are so 
often associated with Vienna only. 


. These eight compositions, presented 








in Percy Faith’s appealing manner, in- 
clude Carousel Waltz (Richard Rodg- 
ers), The Girl That I Marry (Irving 
Berlin), Waltz in Springtime (Jerome 
Kern), and others. 

An even greater tribute to an Amer- 
ican composer is paid to the late Oley 
Speaks by M-G-M. Its long- playing 
record, “Songs of Oley Speaks,” in- 
dudes eight of this master’s more than 
200 published songs. Margaret 
Speaks, niece of the composer, sings 
Sylvia, Little House o’ Dreams, Morn- 
ing, and The Hills of Kerry. Richard 
Bonelli. sings four others, including 
Prayer Perfect, and On the Road to 


Record sorungy, ii 


By Johnnie Hovey 


Mandalay. Macklin Morrow conduct- 
ed the orchestra for the Oley Speaks 
album, and then did some recording 
for himself. We consider our second 
M-G-M long-playing release, “Mack- 
lin Morrow Conducts” also a first-class 
offering. It’s a gay bit of music, in- 
cluding La Vie en Rose, Cancan, and 
Rosenkavalier Waltzes. 


Gyorgy Sandor rates high on our 
list of pianists. We think you'll like 
his Columbia LP record, a “Schu- 
mann-Brahms Recital.” 

A good variety of popular singles 
are proving their worth now. Have 
you heard The Voices of Walter Schu- 
mann (choir) sing Dream and Fools 
Rush In? It’s sweet listening, released 
by Capitol. For a nostalgic recording 
of Red Sails in the Sunset, take a listen 
to Ken Griffin at the organ. This 
Columbia release is available in a 7- 
or 10-inch record. Perry Como and 
the Sons of the Pioneers make a de- 
lightful combination when they sing 
Tumbling Tumbleweeds, that har- 
monious “oldie.” Flip side of this Vic- 
tor platter is You Don’t Know What 
Lonesome Is. Victor also rang-up a 
top favorite when Dennis Day record- 
ed Mister and Mississippi. We think 
the reverse side of this disc deserves 
to be heard more. It’s A Trinket of 
Shiny Gold and it is good. 


For Late Summer Reading 


By Sallie Hill 


ISCONSIN, My Home, by 

Erna Xan as told to her by 
her mother Thurine Oleson, is a de- 
lightful way out for those of you who 
clamor for a true story. For all its 
unadorned realism, the book is a 
tender story of the writers’ families 
and their 107 years in America. Mrs 
Xan’s vivid and authentic book is a 





tiumph in the simplicity of writing. 
The story, which is a cross section 
of American life, flows on like a 
gentle stream. Luckily the writer re- 
members well the 93-year-old Nor- 
wegian grandfather who came to 
Wisconsin in the 1860's . . . the tales 
that he and other old relatives told 
at the local gatherings . . . their de- 
scriptions of the old country family 
and friends. And so the old mem- 
ories and customs were very real to 
and her generation. The richest 
gleanings, however, come from the 
sprightly memory of Erna’s mother, 
Thurine Oleson. This first child born 
in America to these Norwegian immi- 
fants remembers the lonely, home- 
Norwegian neighbors who rallied 
round. But it was difficult for young 
and her generation to com- 


prehend the homesickness that 
mounted to despair. They observed 
as they entered wholeheartedly into 
the American life about them, “Wis- 
consin is our home.” This book is the 
first recorded history of the family 
in America. (University of Wisconsin 
Press, Madison, Wis., $3.75.) 


Clothing for Children, by Hen- 
rietta Thompson and Lucille Rea. 
This excellent book is a helpful and 
very complete study of clothing for 
children from birth to 12 years. Do 
you wonder about proper materials 
for suits for your young son? Have 
you planned a comfortable layette 
for your baby? Do you need help in 
planning clothing for your children 
without stretching the budget? These 
and many other questions are clearly 
answered in this book. We recom- 
mend it for mothers, teachers, col- 
lege students, and extension workers. 
(John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 601 West 
26th Street, New York City 1, $6.) 


Calico Queens, by Elizabeth Win- 
ston Sheehan. Again (and for the 
third time), Mrs. Sheehan brings 
forth a wholesome, entertaining, and 
informative story of child life in Ala- 
bama. The scene features a little 
sixth grade girl on her grandmother's 
farm during a summer vacation. How 
she entered happily. into the play, 
work, church activities, farming 
problems, dinner on the ground, and 
other country customs makes good 
reading for both grown-ups and 
children. (The Paragon Press, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., $2.) 
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All five of them—the vegetable, bottle, 


percolator and pastry brushes, and the 


fluffy dish mop, too—are sturdy and of 
high quality, with rust-proof handles. 
They’re yours at this low price because 
we want you to try Maxwell House Tea. 
We’re sure your very first sip will prove 
Maxwell House makes the best iced tea 
you ever tasted. That’s because it’s 
specially blended to make iced tea—and 
make it better. So get a box of Maxwell 
House Tea today—and order your 
brushes while the supply lasts. Send the 
order blank below with 25¢ in coin and 
a regular Maxwell House Tea box top. 


You'll love 


MAXWELL HOUSE TEA 


it’s “Good to the Last Drop,” too! 


Tune in daily to John Lair's Renfro Valley “Country 
Store" Program sponsored by Maxwell House 
Tea on your local CBS staiion. Wonderful fun! 







ir ONLY 25¢ 


MAXWELL HOUSE TEA 
BOX TOP! 
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Product of 
General Foods 





Please send 


Name 


r 
| Maxwell House Tea 
{| Box 31, Dept. C-3, Brooklyn |, New York 
1 set(s) of the five-piece Kitchen Brush 
| Set. I enclose both a regular Maxwell House Tea box top 
] and 25¢ in coin for each set ordered. 
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Address 





City 


Zone__State 





taxed, or otherwise 


Offer expires midnight, October 31, 1951. Good only in U.S.A. This 
offer void in any ae Seats. or municipality where prohibited 


D. cieus gus cuban eam em apenbem> 
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Martha White 
(NEN MAGIC 
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HIGH GRADE FLOUR PLUS OVEN MAGIC! 


“In the first place,’ says MARTHA WHITE, 
“our self-rising flour is the same high grade 
as MARTHA WHITE plain flour. The only dif- 
ference is that we’ve blended in just the right 
amount of Oven Maaic baking powder to 
be sure you get feathery-light and tender 
oven products every time you bake.” 







BECAUSE OF BETTER BAKING POWDER... 


Oven Maaic baking powder is not an ordinary baking 
powder like you buy in the stores. OVEN MAGIC is a 
pure food baking powder especially made for self-rising 
flour. It has a double action that reserves 85% of its 
rising power until the dough is placed in the oven. This 
means the lightest biscuits you’ve ever eaten... the 
softest, most tender cake you’ve ever baked... and 
flaky, melt-in-your-mouth pie crust. 


Tune in the MARTHA WHITE time on ‘’Grand Ole Opry’’ 
Saturday nights on WSM, Nashville, 650 on your dial. 


MARTHA WHITE 


SELF-RISING FLOUR 


WITH OVEN MAGIC 
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Our Women Speak— 


About Corsages, Travel, Food Tips, Starching Crochet ~ 


F you're going to 

a party_and can’t 
afford a corsage, just 
“flossy up” a few 
peanuts and ribbons 
and wear an unusual 
but very attractive 
corsage. 

Mrs. Reba Henley, 
1950 vice president 
of the Florida State 
Home Demonstra- 
tion Council, dream- 
ed up the idea. Jack- 
son County produces 
lots of peanuts, and 
an obliging florist 
made up a large 
number of peanut 
corsages for her to 
take to the annual 
meeting of the coun- 
cil in Gainesville. While there, she 
pinned two of these corsages on Mrs. 
E. L. Chapman, 1950 president of 
the council. 

The peanut corsages designed by 
Mrs. Henley are quite simple. Just 
take the unshelled peanuts, stick pins 
and wires in them to form a group 
of them into a kind of rosette, and 
tie ribbons about them. 

Some people prefer to paint the 
peanut shells to give a varied effect, 
but the unpainted shells are quite 
satisfactory, and last for more than 
one wearing. 







“When slicing cheese, I scald 
my knife in hot water and the cheese 
doesn’t stick to my knife,” writes Mrs. 
Ruth McKay, Cullman County, Ala. 


“I use my pressure canner rack 
to cool my cakes on. I put a cloth 
over the rack and turn the layers one 
at a time on it to cool. This keeps 
the cake from steaming and getting 
soggy on the under side,” writes 
Mrs. Harold N. Smith, Madison 
County, Ga. 


“Never beat fudge as soon as it 
is taken from the fire,” advises Mrs. 
R. Moatts, Chilton County, Ala. “First 
pour into a cold bowl or either set 
the pan in cold water and then beat. 
You will find that it is much creamier 
if treated in this way.” 


“When cleaning knives and 
forks I Jike to use a cork to apply the 


Mrs. Reba Henley examines a peanut cor- 
sage like the one Mrs. E. L. Chapman wears, 


Thirty-five home demonstration club members from Chickasaw and 
Clay counties, Miss., pause at Vestavia in Jefferson County, Ala. 


ie 


Ce Se aR we tO ee gL! SO AS 


Fe LEN Sal eat Yee 


polish,” writes Miss Sarah Schuster, 
Pinellas County, Fla. 


“When making starch for cro. 
chet pieces that are supposed to stand 
up, I add 1 teaspoonful of gum 
arabic to each quart of boiled starch, 
Gum arabic can be bought at any 
leading drug store,” says Mrs. R. H. 
Martin, Calhoun County, Ala. 


Cake doesn’t dry out when you 
put a slice of fresh bread over the 
cut surface, according to Mrs. Floyd 
Mooney, Shelby County, Ala. She 
anchors the bread with toothpicks, 
As each piece is sliced off it is fresh 
and moist and only the bread has 
dried out. 


Mrs. Norma B. Arndt, home 
demonstration agent in Chickasaw 
County, and Miss Elizabeth Lawshe, 
Clay County agent, recently con- 
ducted a tour for 35 Tennessee club 
members. The Birmingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce escorted them to 
Vulcan Park and Vestavia where 
they posed for the photo below. The 
tour also included a visit to the Ave 
Maria Grotto (Little City of Jem 
salem) in Cullman, Ala. Near Chat- 
tanooga they saw Ruby Falls, Rock 
City Gardens, Incline Railroad, Point 
‘Park, and Chickamauga Park and 
Dam. They were interested in the 
“General” at the Union Station (the 
engine that played an important part 
in the War Between the States). 
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**BOTH Begin With 


DEPENDABLE * AUTOMATIC 
WATER SUPPLY | 


| 











ster, 


Count the new things you want most for 
jour home and farm. You'll be surprised 


bes Oe many depend first on running water 
tand under pressure. Automatic water heater, 
gum qutomatic washing machine, automatic 
rch, livestock and poultry waterers, modern 

bathroom, kitchen and dairy are just a few. 
= 


You can be sure your water system will 
be dependable and have the extra perform- 
ance to take care of future needs if it’s an 
FaW. There's an Fa W for every well 
depth, every size farm. 
Each pump is tested 
os pressure and capac- 

Write for helpful 
booklet, ‘Running Wa- 
ter for Rural Homes.” 













FLINT & WALLING 
MFG. CO., INC. | 


856 Oak Street } 
Kendallville, indiana | 


Two-Stage 
Deep Well 
Jet Pump 


WATER SYSTEMS 


DEPENDABLE FOR 85 YEARS 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
EARLY 


With so many families subscribing 
to The Progressive Farmer recently, it 
has been difficult to print enough 
Copies to go around. And, for the time 
being this has caused a delay in start- 
ing new subscriptions. 

However, our present subscribers 
Gre being given first chance at the 
available supply .of copies. 

Watch for your Expiration Notice. 
By renewing your subscription before 
it runs out, you can help us make sure 
that your copies of The Progressive 


Farmer will continue without interrup- 
tion. 
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| bug because it would not hold a light 


Fad cotton. 


Can You Beat It? 


After all the boll weevil troubles 
of recent years, it wasn’t hard to 


get this group of “buggy” stories. 


($5 Prize Letter) 


AST summer when the boll weevil 
got so bad, one of our Mississippi 
farmers became so discouraged that 
he decided to go west for a trip. 
While out there he climbed Pike’s 
Peak, but the air was so rare and it 
was so cold that he just passed out. 
A doctor was called who pronounced 
him dead. The bad news was wired 
| to his family back in Mississippi. 
| They wired back to have the remains 
cremated. After the body had been 
in the furnace about two hours, an 
attendant looked in and found our 
Mississippi farmer sitting up and 
very happy. He smiled and said, 
“This is sure fine weather. This will 
kill the boll weevils.” 
Mrs. P. M. Mobley, 
Marshall County, Miss. 


I was up in the cottonfield the 
other night and I heard an awful 
racket. I got to looking and it was 
a boll weevil abeating on a lightning 


so he could work at night. 
Maggie Lee Towns, 
Blount County, Ala. 


I travel quite a bit through the 
country looking at and comparing 
cotton crops. One day I saw a pile 
of dead rabbits on a road beside a 
cotton crop. Through curiosity I 
asked a fellow what killed them. He 
told me boll weevils in his field had 
run them down to get the cotton out 
of their tails. Gilbert Brantley, 

Leake County, Miss. 


At present, I am engaged in a 
great experiment in which I am try- 
ing to breed lightning bugs to boll 
weevils. I’m hoping the boll weevils 
will light up at night so farmers can 
see how to get rid of them 

Winston C. Barber, 
Saline County, Ark. 


Last year when we still had cotton 
allotments, Uncle Ben had a very fine 
field of cotton beside the road. He 
had worked hard in it all summer. 
A few weeks before picking time he 
started bragging to a neighbor about 
his cotton. Finally they went into the 
field and to their surprise found that 
weevils had almost destroyed the 
He then went to the mail box 
and found a boll weevil reading his 
mail to find out what the plantings 
for 1952 might be. 

Samuel Shands, 
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its easy to make 













IT 


LAUNDRY STARCH 


MAKES 5 COTTON LOOK AND FEEL LIKE LINEN | 
— J Sts nett RES se a RES = | 
MAKES IRONING FASTER AND EASIER! 


PERFECT 













Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 


Ly, 


in less than a 


LINIT MINUTE — : 


The Perfect Starch with .. . “PENETRATING ACTION” 
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Dinwiddie County, Va. 








Triena -rHe Laxative 


CHILDREN DON’T FIGHT 















USE HUNT'S 
LIGHTNING OIL 


Thousands have used HUNT’S 
Lightning Oil Liniment for the re- 
lief of muscular aches and pains 
due to cold, exposure or overwork. 
Hunt’s increases blood circulation 


ALLIED 


OVER 200 Drugs 








Medicines 


to help relieve these nagging dis- 
comforts. 40c and 60c. 


DR. THACHER’'S Laxative 
Compound of Senna and Rhubarb, 
formerly Dr. Thacher’s Worm 
Syrup. Only name is changed. 40c. 
MAGIC INSECT SPRAY. Con- 
tains famous Chlordane. Kills flies, 
roaches, water bugs and most other 
household pests. Pint only 60c. 


The Braud ale others 


and Insecticides 





o_ 
(7a4IC 
ALLIED BRAND 


bear the 


ALLIED DRUG PRODUCTS COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





YOUR REFRIGERATOR 
CLEANER, SWEETER 


tt blalt the Time with Soda! 





NO SCRUBBING, NO RINSING 


When you clean with baking soda, 
spots, spills and odors disappear in less 
time and with less work! 

Just sprinkle soda on a damp cloth— 
and wipe off shelves and 
inner surfaces. Soda sweetens 
as it cleans . . . kills sour 
musty food odors that ac- 
tually adhere to enamel. 


And there are no suds, no 
grit to rinse away—no soapy 


S 
S 
SS] 
S| 
SS 
S 
SS 
Ss 





or “cleanser odor”’ to cling to food. Wash 
ice trays in soda solution. 


Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is pure Bicarbonate of Soda, U.S.P. 
Couldn’t be safer and costs less than /2¢ a 


week. Soda is the cleanser 

recommended by 22 leading 

refrigerator manufacturers! 
* « * 

FREE! 20-page cookbook. 

Write to Church & Dwight Co., 

Inc., 70 Pine St., N. Y.C.5, N.Y, 
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‘1 GET 30 EXTRA CUPS 


from 


Every Pound of Coffee 
.-.and so can YOU 














“HERE'S HOW | DO IT: I use a TEAspoonful of 
Luzianne Coffee and Chicory instead of a 
TABLEspoonful of straight coffee. It sounds 
unbelievable, but I get 30 extra cups from 
every pound—and every cup is mellow, full- 
flavored, and satisfying. You can use health- 
ful Luzianne with confidence. In one of 
America’s great medical centers, two out of 
three doctors drink coffee and chicory,” — 







says Josephine Cambre, 
Expert Home Economist. 





Snslead of 


One heaping TABLEspoon 
of straight coffee 


One heaping TEAspoonful 
of Luzianne 


50¢ Mail Order Bargain! 

SALT AND PEPPER SHAKERS 
Beautiful, colorful Mammy Twins. Just send 
50¢ and one Luzianne label, or coupon, to: 


Wm. B. Reily & Co. Inc Dept. |’F8, 640 Magazine St. New Orleans, La. 






























LUZIANNE 





COFFEE & CHICORY 








FORTY YEARS experience in GROWING your hogs to market 
in record time. Mill-owned store delivery assures you fresher feeds 
and better service at lower prices. 


BIRDSEX 


FLOUR & FEED STORES 
“Serving 4 Southern states from 94 mill-owned stores” 








How To Grow Rutabagas 


By C. L. Isbell 
Horticulturist, Agricultural Experiment Station, API 
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Want to grow better rutabagas? 
Then follow these ideas from API 


Experiment Station at Auburn. 


ELECT the right variety. Most 

varieties have been developed for 
planting farther north where it is cool- 
er. The most popular cataloged va- 
riety is the Improved American Pur- 
ple Top Globe. Planted in the South 
in July or early August, it often fails 
to develop large roots before cold 
weather. The Early Neckless (see pic- 
ture) planted at the same time de- 
velops edible roots much faster and 
finishes root development before cold 
weather stops its growth. Its appear- 
ance and quality are similar to Im- 
proved American Purple Top Globe. 


Sweet Germane and Early White 
Fleshed Neckless, although true ruta- 
bagas in size and shape, have white 
skin and white flesh similar to the reg- 
ular turnip. These white rutabagas 
develop roots deep enough in the 
ground that they are protected from 
winter freezes. They also seed much 
later in the spring than other ruta- 
bagas. This means that they supply 
food better throughout winter and un- 
til late spring than other varieties do. 


2. Apply boron if it is needed. 
Many soils, especially sandy soils, do 
not contain enough available boron to 
develop high quality rutabagas. Even 
where there is boron to produce large, 
attractive rutabagas, they may be un- 
suited for food because of the dark 
brown or water-soaked appearance 


Early Neckless rutabaga ... matures rapidly. 


inside the rutabaga. If one is plant 
ing rutabagas on soil that has pp 
duced turnips or rutabagas with dark 
centers, it would be well to apply 
borax, 15 to 20 pounds per aqe 
separately or with other fertilizer, 


3. Thin early to get large, 
smoother roots. Rutabaga plants 
should be thinned to 8 to 12 inches 
in the row soon after they come up, 
Otherwise, roots will not develop fast 
and those that do grow large will like. 
ly be out of shape. 


4. Control insects and diseases 
from the time. plants come wp, 
Aphids or plant lice and some othe 
insects often attack rutabagas when 
the plants are quite young. Unles 
these are well controlled, the yieldis 
almost sure to be small and quality 
poor. Leaf diseases often attack be 
fore roots have reached edible size, 
When the disease is severe, roots fail 
to reach edible size. Beginning a 
soon as plants come up, thorough 
dusting about once a week with the 
Auburn-recommended general-pur 
pose garden dust (1 per cent rotenone, 
5 per cent Zineb [zinc ethylene bit 
dithiocarbamate]) usually provides 
practical control for both insects and 
leaf diseases. Planting where turnips 
mustard, cabbage, collards, radishes, 
or other vegetables closely related t 
rutabagas have not been grown Ie 
cently may do much to prevent insedts 
and diseases on rutabagas. 

Editor’s Note. —If you can’t locate 
seed of recommended varieties, write 


Editorial Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Broilers of Tomorrow 


OME 20,000 people from all over 

the country visited the University 
of Arkansas to join in a week of cele- 
bration climaxing the three-year na- 
tional Chicken-of-Tomorrow Contest. 
The $5,000 top money went to Van- 
tress Poultry Breeding Farm, Live 
Oak, Calif. 

The Chicken - of - Tomorrow Con- 
test was conceived in 1944 by How- 
ard C. Pierce, national poultry re- 
search director for A. & P. Mr. Pierce 
told us, “Today we get 5-pound cock- 
erels at 12 weeks, twice what it was 
in 1920. One man can look after 
30,000 chickens. With four batches 


a year, that’s 120,000 chickens 
(young broilers 10 weeks).” 

Forty breeders who had been 
breeding toward superior broilet 
were invited to send 700 eggs eadl 
to the University of Arkansas 
February. From each hatch # 
chicks were selected to be grown 
in 40 identical pens. y 

The first contest, ending in 194, 
was also won by the Vantress farm 
using a Cornish-New Hampshire 
cross. Since the crossed chicks ate 
red, Vantress’ next step is breeding 
them white to please the market. 

John McKinney. 
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; For extra farm profits... 
for better farm living ... 


GET A DEPENDABLE DELCO 
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Eyen after installa- 
tion — should the 
water level in your 
well fall—the new © 
5 Delco - Jet Pump 
can be quickly and 
inexpensively con- 


yerted from shallow a ee 
well to deep well Convertible 

; Delco-Jet Pump 
operation. 


And it’s designed and built for extra 
dependability. The famous Delco Rigid- 

















lant. frame Motor is an integral part of the 
pro- pump—resulting in a more rugged, 
dark compact unit with a shorter shaft, closer 
pply coupling of moving parts, truer align- 
acre, ment, smoother and quieter operation 
. and longer life. 

‘ Many Delco Pumps have been giving 
rge, dependable service for 25 years and more. 
lants And today’s Delco Pumps are better 
ches than’ ever—thanks to the continuing 
: research and engineering developments 
bo of General Motors. Delco manufactures 
fast a complete line of jet and reciprocating 
like. pumps, for deep and shallow wells. For 

more information see your Delco dealer 

or write: 
ages ofa DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION 

up. Dept. PF-28 

sther General Motors Corporation 
ha Rochester 1, New York 
nless - 
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Deleaf, Pick Easier 


By Harold Benford 
Associate Editor 


°€WS it worth while for farmers who 
hand-pick cotton to defoliate?” 

I asked three specialists, William 
E. Meek, senior agricultural engin- 
eer, Stoneville, Miss.; E. C. West- 
brook, agronomist, Georgia Exten- 
sion Service; and A. N. Andrews, cot- 
ton improvement specialist, Alabama 
Extension Service, this question. 
Here is a summary of their answers: 


Why Defoliate? 


1. Defoliation lets sun in and al- 
lows freer movement of air, causing 


| faster drying and opening of bolls. 
| Picking may begin as much as two 
| weeks earlier. This reduces boll rot 


in rank cotton and fiber-seed damage, 
especially if weather is damp. 

2. Farm labor prefers to pick de- 
foliated cotton. The cotton is easier 
to get to. They can pick more. There 
are fewer insects to annoy pickers. 
Pickers can start earlier in the morn- 
ing and have a longer picking day 


| due to less dew on plants. 
8. Defoliation aids insect control. | 


Boll weevils have been known 
leave defoliated fields. 
percentage of locks 


to 
It reduces 
infested with 


| weevils and robs late broods of food 


for wintering. It also permits easier 
and earlier stalk cutting. It prevents 
damage to open cotton by aphid and 
late leafworm infestation. 





4. Defoliation may improve grade | 
of cotton. Defoliation causes cotton | 
to open earlier. This allows earlier | 


picking and reduces hazards from 
bad weather. 
trash with cotton. 


What Defoliant To Use 


Pickers also get less | 


1. Use a dust containing calcium | 


cyanamid. If it is properly applied 
to mature, healthy plants, leaves will 
shed in 5 to 10 days. 


2. Twenty-five to 30 pounds per | 


acre will do a good job if evenly dis- | 


tributed. Each leaf must be covered. 
Less-than-20-pound rates have not 
been satisfactory. Rates above 40 to 
45 pounds may cause leaves to dry so 
rapidly they stick and do not fall off. 


When To Apply and How 


1. Applications made 25 to 30 
days after last top bolls are set will 


not lower grade or reduce yield. This | 
is usually when about 10 per cent of | 


bolls are open. 

2. Plants need to be mature and 
in healthy condition, not wilted. 

3. Applications should be made 


. . | 
late in afternoon when dew is pre- | 


dicted or early in morning when dew 
is present. Presence of dew is neces- 
sary for good results. 
weather conditions it is best to wait 
until after a shower or rain. Then 
nightly dews will come. 

4. Cyanamid dust may be applied 
with any dusting’ machine that works 
succéssfully with insecticides. Air- 


planes may be used in large fields. 
Tractor- or mule-drawn dusters are 
best for applying dust to small fields 
when plants are not too tall. Nozzles 
are set well above cotton in order 
for dust to drift down and give a 
uniform cover. 


Under dry | 
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Thoroughly 
cleans peanuts 





Peanut-picking 
carding cylinder 























Positive, 
gentle feed 





Double spring 
teeth 























Permanently 
sealed, antifriction 
bearings 














Well- 

guarded 
bagging 
platform 














«ee does all operations, 
including bagging! 


The Farquhar Iron Age “Livermon” Peanut Combine is, in its operation, a 
true combine. It picks up the vines from the windrow, feeds them through the 
picking unit, and bags the thoroughly cleaned peanuts—all in one operation! 
The Iron Age Combine is a tractor-drawn unit, operated by one man on the 
_ tractor and one man on the bagging platform. 


Here are the features that place the Iron Age 
Combine ahead of any other peanut picking 
machine in the field today: Heavy, welded steel 
frame construction plus adequate braces prevent 
undue weaving or vibrating. Self-aligning, anti- 
friction main bearings permanently sealed against 
dirt and weather. Heavy chain and sprocket 
drives at front cylinder and’ pickup assure posi- 
tive action. All other main drives are V-belt. 
Axles are made of structural steel, and wheels 
are fitted with Timken antifriction bearings. 
Here’s a sure profit-booster to help you get extra 
dollars from every crop. See the sensational 
“Livermon” Combine at your Iron Age Dealer, 
or send coupon for full information. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
FOR FREE INFORMATION 











POSITIVE FEED PICKUP 
Made of steel for durability. 
Clutch is conveniently lo- 
cated for easy stopping and 
starting. Completely adjust- 
able intake cylinder with 
adjustable spikes. 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 

Farm Equipment Division 

$917 Duke Street, York, Pennsylvania 
Please send me complete information on the 


new Farquhar Iron Age “Livermon” Peanut 
Combine. 


TRANSPLAMNTERS 
NGGERS + WEEDERS 
ONVEYORS VICE PRESSES 


HECTOR SUPPLY CO. 


Miami, Florida 


MANURE 


SPREADERS 
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Your farm papers are telling 

an exciting story. Amazing 
results are being obtained 

from the use of plant foods, 
especially Swift’s Red Steer 
Pasture Special. It increases live- 
stock carrying capacity and makes 
grass among the most profitable 
of all crops grown. 


Chemically hitched 


Red Steer Pasture Special is made 
by a new process developed by 
Swift & Company. All ingredients 
are blended and cdmpletely mixed 
mechanically and then completely 
processed chemically. As a result, 
the growth elements are chemically 
hitched together in each tiny par- 
ticle of Red Steer. 


This means that every plant... 
every bit of sod, is fed evenly and 
gets the correct balance of needed 


growth elements. The result is 
more grass, better grass, and more 
pounds of meat or milk per acre. 


Other advantages of Red Steer 
Pasture Special include ease of 
handling; uniform distribution 
through your machines, and uni- 
form freedom from caking, lump- 
ing and bridging. And most im- 
portantly—the growth elements do 
not separate out as your machines 
Joggle over the field. 


Because plant food on pasture can 
return up to $7.00 for every $1.00 
invested, we suggest you try 
Swift’s Red Steer Pasture Special. 
See your Authorized Swift Agent 
or dealer today . . . and place your 
order early! 





New Process 





RED STEER 


Pasture Special 
Plant Food 


and Brimm are 
Swift’s specialized crop 
makers, with fortified 
growth elements for cer- 
tain high income crops. 


Ask your Authorized 
Swift Agent or dealer 
about Blennz or Brimm 


Made by New Process. 








Buy at the sign of the Red Steer 


RED STEER 


} 
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Six heifers in this 10-acre lot of crimsoh clover gained 1,120 pounds 
from January to June, at which time they were removed. Such gains 


should not be expected every year. 


By J. H. Hunter 
Soil Technologist, USDA 


N average annual crop of pecans 
-in the Southeast is 51,143,000 
pounds. Figures are not available on 
how many trees this area has, but it 
is known that pounds per tree is 
much below the possible yield. Pro- 
duction can be increased -by reduc- 
ing number of trees per acre and by 
adequately fertilizing. Only after 
these things are done should the 
average grower begin an expensive 
program of disease and pest control. 
Fertilizing pecan orchards is rather 
easy. Trees respond to fertilizers 
slowly, but once they become really 
productive, keeping a supply of nu- 
trients in the soil is not hard. This is 
because only small amounts of min- 
erals are removed at each harvest. 
Most Southeastern soils are inade- 
quate in available zinc, nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash for pro- 
ducing pecans. To increase zinc sup- 
ply, apply zinc sulfate at the rate of 
5 to 10 pounds per tree, directly 
about trees. In this way, zinc, which 
is expensive, is concentrated in a 
small area, less has to be used, and 
results appear sooner. Annual appli- 
cations are needed only when there 
is severe deficiency. 
Generally, trees will get nitrogen 


they need if enough phosphoric acid, 


and potash is used for good growth 
of the winter legume crops. Putting 
down annually 400 to 500 pounds 
per acre of 0-14-10 or its equivalent 
from other sources usually is enough. 
Growing blue lupine in the pecan 
orchard makes it hard to keep min- 
eral elements such as phosphorus and 
potassium sufficiently high in the 
trees to balance the increased nitrogen 


(Photograph made in April.) 


supply. It seems better to limit the 
nitrogen supply by controlling luping 
growth than to increase applications 
of fertilizers to balance the nitrogep, 

Use of pecan orchards in th 
Southeast for temporary pasture js 
increasing rapidly. Formerly peopk 
believed that all legume growh 
should be returned to the soil fo 
benefit of the trees. Recently, how. 
ever, experiments have shown that 
pecan production can be held ata 
satisfactory level while winter soil 
improvement crops are grazed, Re 
seeding crimson clover has given the 
combination of growing pecans and 
raising livestock a tremendous boost, 
So far, results of combining this 
clover with Bermuda grass and using 
the orchard for both winter and sim 
mer grazing are encouraging. Fur 
thermore, seeding small grain or rye 
grass over the grass-clover sod ip 
creases possible winter grazing con- 
siderably. More fertilizers should be 
used where orchards are grazed. Put- 
ting on 800 to 1,000 pounds of 
4-12-12 per acre in fall is suggested. 
The nitrogen in this mixture is espe 
cially desirable where small grain or 
ryegrass is seeded over the grass 
clover sod. Where early grazing is 
not important and a nonlegume is 
not introduced for winter, 800 to 
1,000 pounds of 0-14-10 per acre 
will do. 


The number of cultivations @ 
make in a grazed pecan orc is 
not well established, but past e 
ence and limited experiments im 
cate that one cultivation in early fa 


before harvesting nuts and clover 
seed germination will keep trees Vig 


45 


orous. Summer growth should be- 


controlled either by grazing or pet 
odical mowing. 


Blue lupine in early bloom stage in a pecan orchard in March. Sample 
yields and analysis of top growth indicate that an average of 100 pounds 
elemental nitrogen are returned to soil annually with such growth as thiss 
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ju 3 TO 15 DAYS 
on MONEY BACK 


CONTAINS AMAZING 


WARFARIN 


DISCOVERED BY THE 
UNIV, OF WISCONSIN 


@ REPORTED IN 
READER'S DIGEST 














RAT. 
KILLER” 


ONLY 
$949 









Approx. 


@ RECOMMENDED BY 150 BAITS 
COUNTY AGENTS in Cellulopes 





Y as falling off a log to rid your place of rate 
Membice with Anti-K containing Wisconsin iene 
amazing discovery, WARFARIN. Results proved by 
hundreds of County Agents, reported in Reader's Digest. 
Anti-K is easiest to use because it's the one and only 
uct containing WARFARIN plus Flavacol, packed 
ety -to-use Cellulope envelope baits. No mixing, no 
ess, lower priced, too. And nti-K is unconditionally 
teed to clear your place of rats in 3 to 15 days— 
or your money back. If your grocery, hardware, feed or 
drug store can't supply—- MAIL COUPON NOW. 


: MILNER PRODUCTS CO., Dept. PF-1 
P.O. Box 4465, Jackson, Miss. 


In plain wrapper please ship me Anti-K on 
your money-back guarantee. 


D Send C.0.D. I'll pay mailman $2.49 pivsC.O.D. postage. 
, Dienciose $2.49. Please send postpaid. 
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Crystals 


Pure Cane Sugar 





Outdoors or in, Everest & 
Jennings Wheel Chairs 
handle with ease! They 
fold for travel, work or 
play. Attractive, light 
and strong. All welded 
joints. Folds to 10 inches. 


See your dealer or wrkte for catalog 


EVEREST & JENNINGS 


eth ini oie 


_ 61 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 





(OMBSTONES.. 











ABC?s in 
Growing Trees 


By Paul W. Schoen 
Executive Secretary, Forest Farmers 
Association Cooperative 


ERE are practical hints for work 
in the woods, gathered from re- 
ports of recent research: 


1. Underplanting hardwood areas 
that have a low quality overstory, 
using desirable hardwoods like yel- 
low poplar, black locust, white ash, 
black walnut, and white oak, may be 
better than converting the area to 
pine. Consult a forester on this. 

2. Spraying longleaf pine seed- 
lings with bordeaux mixture during 
the second growing season in a plan- 
tation will give good control of brown 
‘spot infection and will help stimulate 
early height growth. 

3. Improvement cuttings should 
be made just as soon as growth in a 
stand of trees begins to slow down. 
Quality of remaining trees is im- 
proved by removal of poor trees, and 


as 50 per cent. 


only when there is the right number 
of trees per acre. No rule applies to 
all species or all localities. In gener- 
al, from 600 to 800 longleaf pines per 
acre at an age of between 20 and 25 
years will yield the highest growth 
for that species. 

5. Seed production of longleaf 
pine can be increased by careful se- 
lection of seed trees and by fertiliza- 
tion. Trees on an area fertilized by 
chicken manure produced more 
cones. More and heavier seed was 
produced from larger cones. 

6. Soil moisture is a top factor in 
tree growth at all times. In newly 
planted areas, the competition of 
weeds, grasses, and low growth for 
available moisture is far more serious 
than an overstory of trees. 


7. Hot weather fires do more dam- 
age, especially to tree crowns, than 
those occurring in cooler weather. 
Hardwoods are very susceptible to 
hot weather fires and larger-diameter 
trees may be expected to be killed.in 
summer fires. 

8. Markets for low quality hard- 
woods for dunnage, pallets, crating, 
and boxes are expected to expand 
due to military needs. Costs of 
planned cutting out of hardwoods 
may be reduced if smaller and poor- 
er trees can be sold. 


9. Preservative treatment of fence 
posts averaging 3% inches in diameter 
costs 36.7 cents per post by the hot 
and cold bath method using a 5 per 
cent solution of pentachlorophenol. 


10. Pulpwood cut for storage of 
not over two to three months in 
spring and summer or four to six 
months in fall and winter does not 
lose any appreciable amount of its 
value for pulping. Spraying ends of 
pulpwood bolts with a 3 or 4 per cent 
solution of ammonium bifluoride or 
sodium fluoride within a day or two 
after cutting will reduce decay for a 
year of storage. Peeled bolts must be 





sprayed or dipped their full length. 
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‘HEAT TREATED FOR 
MAXIMUM STRENGTH! 


FACTORY BUILT BY 
WORLD’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER! 


LOCKS AND UNLOCKS 
AUTOMATICALLY FROM 
CARRYING POSITION! 














For information, write our Home 





annual growth is stepped up as much | 


4. You will get maximum growth 



























S Office or contact: 
| Wiis 


R. S. ARMSTRONG & BRO. CO. OF ALBANY, Albany, Georgia 
VALLEY TRUCK & TRACTOR CO. 
Columbus, Georgia 


THE PLANTERS EXCHANGE 


Havana, Florida 


NOLAND COMPANY, INC. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


BAILEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Jesup, Georgia 











MAKE EVERY ACRE 
PAY OFF! 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to 
grow more per acre. Contains chemically- 
controlled amounts of Nitrogen, Phos- 
phoric Acid and Potash PLUS Calcium, 
Sulphur and Magnesium .. . plant foods 
most soils lack, all crops need. Order today! 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO., 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


21 factories conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 


‘Teenanas: 
free 
6-Plant- Food 
FERTILIZER 


vibe ntice 


ato altars! 


Pol 
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Advertised products sometimes cost a little more. But an advertised 





product carries the maker’s trade-mark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and often more economical. 

| 

| : 50 LBS. NET 


ne “AU TAUGA 


A 
ncgSititttome BMG U4" RESEEDING CRIMSON 
VER 


ot Ho = eS 


It’s your assurance of known origin from parent stock. Grown 
in Autauga County, certified by Alabama Crop Improvement 
Association, a member of the International Association. 
Reseeding crimson clover is recognized as the South’s most 
valuable new legume crop. Unequalled for soil building and 
erosion control. Furnishes most nutritious winter grazing, alone 
or mixed with winter grasses or small grains. Excellent in com- 
bination with summer grasses for longer gtazing period. 
Distributed exclusively through the seed trade—sold by good 
dealers everywhere. For further information, wire or write. 


DEALERS: See your Autauge Distributor 





| 
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SEEDING CRIMSON CLOVER ASSN. pratrvitte.ara. 
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YOUR LOCAL SEED DEALER 
Has DESTRUXOL or Can Get It— 
From His Jobber 


Good Seed the Best Buy 


By Walter S. Brown 


Associate Director, Georgia Extension Service + 


EORGIA farmers have lost sev- 

eral million dollars during the 
past few years by planting poor, and 
unadapted seed. They have stressed 
good land preparation, best use of 
fertilizers, control 
of insects, etc., but 
often have forgot- 
ten the necessity of 
good seed. 

An encouraging 
note, however, 
comes from Hugh 
Inglis, extension 
service agronomist. 
He says he believes 
Georgians are planting more good 
seed in 1951 than in any year in 
history. Georgia now has 50,000 
acres planted to crops for growing 
certified seed. Four years ago there 
were only 4,000 acres. 


Mr. Brown 


N. V. Davis, county agent at 
Griffin, reports that cotton seed pro- 
duction in the Orchard Hill “one- 
variety community” in Spalding 
County has expanded from 500 tons 
to 1,400 tons per year in 10 years. 

“This area sells cotton seed prac- 
tically all over the Cotton Belt,” 
Davis says, “but the biggest part 
goes to South Georgia consumers.” 

The first two years of the Orchard 
Hill program, planting seed was 
given to farmers in the spring with 
no cash outlay. Farmers gave back 
2 bushels of seed in the fall for each 
1 they had received. The third year, 
Albert Swint, originator of the seed- 
growing idea and first president of 
the Georgia Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation, began selling seed to farmers 
and paying them a premium for seed 
grown from the breeder seed in the 
fall. Davis explains that cotton seed 
grown from breeder seed in this com- 
munity in 1951 will bring 30 per cent 
over oil mill prices. 


James L. Hardy, Crisp County 
agent, calls attention to the fact that 
before 1948 there was no certified 
seed produced in Crisp. In 1948 two 
adult farmers produced 20 acres of 
Dixie 18 hybrid seed corn, and one 
4-H boy grew 5 acres of open-polli- 
nated corn for certified seed. 

In 1950, 12 farmers grew 400 
acres of Dixie 18 corn; 1 farmer grew 
6 acres Spanish peanuts; 2 farmers 
grew 30 acres Georgia 281 corn; 4 
farmers grew 80 bushels oats; and 
there were two plants processing cer- 
tified corn for seed growers. 

“The trend here is toward in- 
creased production and use of cer- 
tified seed,” the county agent says. 
“This year we expect to certify grain, 
fescue, watermelons, cotton, peanuts, 
corn, and crimson clover.” 


Assistant County Agent Arthur 
Bonds says that there was little or no 
commercial seed produced in Butts 
County in.1945. Since then, the pro- 
gram has come to include Ladino, 
crimson clover, fescue, small grains, 
lespedeza, and some minor crops. 


a 


Number of growers and acres hjg 
greatly increased. 

“In 1946,” Bonds points out, “there 
were only two certified seed growers 
in the county. Now @ cooperative 
produces and distributes high-quality 
seed. In 1950 it had 36 members,” 


O. L. Weaver, Jr., a Butts County 
dairyman, says that the reseeding. 
type clover had a 75 per cent bette 
stand than regular clover on his fan 
after a three-year period. 


N. D. McRainey, Terrell County 
agent, says that the main problem, 
in his opinion, is a lack of under. 
standing of the value of good plant 
ing seed. “Many times,” he says, “J 
have known farmers to buy cheap 
oats to plant for grazing simply be 
cause the price was low. Some farm. 
ers have bought poor seed for use i» 
pastures—seed containing noxious 
weeds. Also, many farmers haye 
bought fescue that had entirely too 
much ryegrass seed in the bag.” 

McRainey says there is much ip. ' 
terest in certified seed in his section, 
One dealer reported this year that 
about 90 per cent of the seed sold 
out of his store was certified. 

This agent cautions, however, that 
certified seed growing sometimes has 
its problems. “What we thought 
would develop into an outstanding 
seed project has been disappointing,” 
he admits. “For two years now we 
have failed to save cotton seed with 
a germination that was satisfactory, 
though every care was taken.” 


Farmer Lewis Davenport, whois 
president of the Haralson County 
Farm Bureau, gives credit to numer 
ous sources for the expanded seed 
production in this county during the 
past 10 years. 

“Interest created through veteran 
training classes, Future Farmers of 
America, farm magazines, agricul 
tural extension service, and 4H 
clubs, together with the general 
movement toward livestock produc 
tion and dairying has shown us the 
importance of higher yields and the 
vital part good seed plays in reach 
ing this goal,” Mr. Davenport ex 
plains. In his opinion, there is still 
much room for expansion of seed 
growing in his section. Davenport 
agrees, as do the agents, that a good 
seed law, properly enforced, is tre 
mendously important in the agricul 
tural program of any state. 


“Pop, how much do you love mé 
in nickles and dimes? 
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Applied as a Spray 


Commercial and experimental use 
show that Shed-A-Leaf will de- 
foliate cotton plants from top to 
bottom—also that it is very eco- 
nomical to use. Shed-A-Leaf is a 
powdér—to be dissolved in water 
and applied by airplane or ground 
sprayers. Good defoliation can be 
obtained even when there is no 
dew on the plants. Time of appli- 
cation is generally 2 to 3 weeks 
before picking. 


IT PAYS TO DEFOLIATE 


Experiment stations have found that 
chemical defoliation of cotton will: 
1, Hasten maturity 
2. Reduce boll rot. 
3. Reduce late insect infestation. 
4, Facilitate hand or machine 
picking. 
5. Reduce trash and leaf stain. 
6. Permit earlier cover crop 
planting. 


Free illustrated leaflet on 
Shed-A-Leaf and its use. 


CHIPMAN 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. S, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Cotton Insecticides 
CHIPMAN TOXAPHENE DUSTS & SPRAY 
CHIPMAN CALCIUM ARSENATE 
CHIPMAN DDT SULFUR DUSTS 
BENZAHEX DUSTS 
CALGREEN 














“Wonder Drugs” for Calves 


By Dr. 
Dairy Department, 


Antibiotics are one of the 
most exciting factors in 


the nutritional field today. 












In 15 weeks, antibiotic-fed calves 
similar to these Jerseys had grown 
20 per cent faster than other calves. 


ANY studies have been made by 

state agricultural experiment 
stations and industrial concerns on 
the value of small levels of antibiotics 
in the diet of simple-stomach animals 
like chicks, poults, and pigs. These 
studies have shown that antibiotics 
are highly effective in stimulating 
growth and in producing better feed 
utilization and less digestive disturb- 
ances in these species. 


Ten milligrams (% ounce) of pure 
antibiotic or the equivalent supple- 
ment per ton of feed is the recom- 
mended level. 

In ruminants, evidence is accumu- 
lating that. one of the antibiotics 
(aureomycin) stimulates the growth of 
young calves. At the Louisiana Sta- 
tion we have been conducting re- 
search on the effect of an aureomycin 
supplement, “Aurofac,” on young 
calves. Jersey and Holstein calves 1 
week old have been fed a 2 per cent 
level of Aurofac in a calf starter con- 
taining no animal protein, or given 
a capsule of pure aureomycin with the 
calf starter. A medium quality of hay 
was also fed. Both groups of antibi- 
otic-fed calves at the end of a 15-week 
feeding period showed an increased 
growth rate of approximately 20 per 
cent over a control group of calves. 
We have found that the aureomycin 
supplement was just as good as the 
pure crystalline aureomycin in pro- 
moting growth. A few animals were 
kept on the supplement until 20 
weeks of age with continued bene- 
ficial results. We have noted that the 
feeding of this antibiotic appeared to 
prevent scours. 


Research workers at the Kansas 
Station and Cornell University also 
found that low levels of aureomycin 
have stimulated the growth of young 
calves up to 8 weeks of age by pre- 
venting the incidence and severity 
of scours. 


L. L. Rusoff 


Louisiana State University 


In other experiments we found that 
ruminating calves, 14 weeks of age, 
showed an increase of approximately 
35 per cent in growth rate for the first 
6 weeks when a 2 per cent level of 
Aurofac was added to a simple grain 
mixture. After 6 weeks on the experi- 
ment, the increased growth rate de- 
clined, and after 20 weeks of feed- 
ing the supplement, the calves 
showed the same weight gains as con- 
trol animals. The supplemented 
calves showed a more muscular ap- 
pearance and smoother hair coat than 
the controls. 


Mature Animals a Question 
How do antibiotics affect mature 
cattle? Research workers at the Okla- 
homa Station, in a preliminary report 
with mature steers, obtained digestive 
disturbances within. 72 hours when 
600 milligrams of aureomycin were 
fed daily. Mild symptoms were ob- 
tained when the level was reduced to 
200 milligrams. Workers at the Texas 
Station have reported harmful effects 
when 100 milligrams of aureomycin, 
penicillin, and streptomycin were fed 
daily to growing lambs. These two 
preliminary reports have led to the 
belief that the antibiotic destroys the 
beneficial micro-organisms (b u g s) 
normally present in the rumen, or first 
compartment of the ruminant stom- 
ach, thus causing “rumen inhibition.” 


Our work at the Louisiana Station 
with mature bulls and milking cows 
has shown no harmful effects in feed- 
ing a 2 per cent level of aureomycin 
supplement, Aurofac, to a normal 
ration over a period of 60 days. No 
beneficial value has been observed 
with mature animals to date. It is 
possible that a species difference or 
type of ration fed is involved in the 
harmful effects of antibiotics to lambs. 
With the mature steers, too high a 
daily level of antibiotics or the type 
of ration fed, may be factors causing 
the unfavorable response. 


Supplements on Market 

The antibiotic supplements for 
feeding purposes that are on the mar- 
ket today are Lederle’s “Aurofac” 
containing aureomycin; Merck’s 
“Vitamin B:: and Antibiotic Feed 
Supplement” containing penicillin- 
procaine; Commercial Solvents’ 
“Baciferm” containing bacitracin; 
and Phizer’s “Bi-Con-TM5” contain- 
ing terramycin. All of these supple- 
ments have been proved to cause 
growth stimulation in poultry and 
swine. Only “Aurofac” has been test- 
ed sufficiently with ruminants to rec- 
ommend it in the calf starter at a 2 
per cent level. 

The indiscriminate usage of any an- 
tibiotic in the calf starter may be eco- 
nomically unsound or prohibitive. 
Until sufficient experimental evidence 
is available, caution should be exer- 
cised when feeding untested antibi- 
otics. It is known that very high con- 
centrations of antibiotics are toxic to 
animals. 
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PORTABLE 


MC\ iRRIGATION 
SYSTEMS 










Choose either FMC LOCK-JOINT or FMC 
SHUR-RANE portable aluminum irrigation 
systems for lasting, trouble-free service! 


FMC LOCK-JOINT, illustrated above, is 


the famous system with heavy-duty cast 
aluminum couplings permanently attached 
to aluminum pipe—you can‘t lose an FMC 
LOCK-JOINT coupling! 








FMC SHUR-RANE systems, illustrated above 
and below, feature heavy-duty cast aluminum 
couplings which are detachable . . . their flexi- 
bility, durability and efficiency has been devel- 
oped by 20 years of actual use by farmers in the 
field! 

The new SHUR-RANE “400” series, shown 
above, features a new latch for easy coupling and 
uncoupling by merely turning the pipe. 





Yes, you can “make rain while the sun shines’ 
by choosing either FMC LOCK-JOINT or FMC 
SHUR-RANE portable aluminum irrigation systems 
—both built of the finest materials available to 
give you lasting service! Available in sizes from 
2” to 8” to fit every need! 

For free planning service, write to Drawer PF-1, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, Lake- 
land, Fla. You are under no obligation for this 
service. Be sure to state crops you wish to irrigate, 
size of farm, etc. 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 


FOOD MACHINERY 
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BE ENGINE WISE... MARVELIZE NOW! 


EMEROL MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 


242 West 69th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 








If you love me like I love you 
Let Sergeants keep me good as new 


Did you know there’s a Sergeant’s Dog Care Product for prac- 
tically every need? For fleas, for instance, there’s nothing like 
Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA® Powder and SKIP-FLEA Soap to kill 
fleas quickly and keep them off! Other products for worms, ticks, 
itching and ear troubles. Easy to use. Veterinarian-tested. 
Favored by dog owners for 76 years. FREE: Sergeant’s Dog Book, 
full of helpful advice. At drug or pet store—or write Sergeant’s, 
Dept. -20, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 


Fo 








Hot Hogs Reduce Profits 


By Dr. J. R. Pickard 


National Livestock Loss Prevention Board 





Cecil McCoy on the J. O. Stewart farm in Colquitt County, 


si ae : bs 


Ga., is getting these shoats ready to start hogging-off corn. 
It’s a healthy lot that is thriving on good care on hot days. 


HE summer season with its hot 

weather will cost many hog pro- 
ducers a tidy sum unless closest atten- 
tion is paid to the comfort, feeding, 
and shipping of animals to market. 


The rangy, lean razorback may 
have been built to endure heat. But 
the fast-growing, modern hog, as we 
know it today, is a type that has a 
compact chest cavity that leaves little 
room for lung and heart expansion. 
His cooling system does not provide 
for reduction of body temperature by 
means of perspiration. Temperatures 
in hot weather may easily reach a 
dangerous high. 


Hogs in hot weather make slower 
gains per pound of feed consumed, 
thus reducing profits, according to 
recent findings at the California Ex- 
periment Station. The station found 
that hogs ranging from 166 to 260 
pounds used 350 pounds of feed per 
100 pounds’ gain at a temperature of 
60 degrees. Increasing temperature 
to 91 degrees required 1,296 pounds 
of feed to make the same gains. 

Keeping animals cool in hot days 
ahead will cetainly save bushels of 
costly feed as well as the lives of 
many hogs. Shade, either temporary 
or permanent, should be sufficient. 
Hogs should be able to lie under the 
shelter easily without fighting with 
each other for space. 


Coming 


Seventh Annual Town and Country 
School for rural ministers, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 7-23. 

West Florida Dairy Show, Chipley, 
Aug. 16. 

Poultry Institute, Camp McQuarrie, 
Fla., Aug. 20-25. 

7th Armored Division Assn. Conven- 
tion, Aug. 25-26, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Send inquiries to P. O. Box 
5072, Chicago.) 

American Institute of Cooperation, 
Logan, Utah, Aug. 26-30. 

Citrus Institute, Camp McQuarrie, 
Fla., Aug. 27-31. 


Some farmers are finding it highly 
profitable to construct a concrete floor 
so that water may trickle across, mak 
ing it cool and inviting to the hog. A 
concrete wallow is the perfect cool 
ing system. However, a_ cheaper 
wooden wallow may prove to be an 
economical investment. 


You go to muck time and expense 
in fattening your hogs. Why not use 
a little forethought in providing a 
cool, safe ride to market? 

Hogs travel best with moderate 
feeding. Trying to add a few pounds 
by heavy feeding within 12 hours of 
loading is risky and may lead to suf 
focation. Certainly hogs should be 
loaded slowly and with little excite 
ment. A good, easily accessible load 
ing chute makes the job of loading 
much more comfortable both for the 
hogs and the handlers. 

Wetting the sand bedding of the 
truck helps to cool a panting hog and 
makes his journey a safer one. With 
long hauls it may be advisable to stop 
about every 50 miles to check the 
comfort of your hogs first before 
downing that cup of coffee. If the 
load is too warm, a little more water 
applied to the sand will be added in- 
surance and will make for increased 
profits of the producer. 

The hog that dies on the way to 
market lifts no mortgage. 


Events 


North Florida Farm and Home Ir 
stitute, Camp Cherry Lake, Aug. 3¢ 
31. 

Labor Day, Monday, Sept. 3. 

American Soybean Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Sept. 6-7. 

Georgia Soil Conservation Week, 
Sept. 9-16. 

Florida Fruit and Vegetable Associ# 
tion, Sherry Frontenac Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Oct. 3-5. 

Alabama Farm Bureau conventi0a 
Biloxi, Miss., Nov. 5-7. 


New moon, Aug. 2; full, Aug. 16. 




































































































ooo FOR 
EVERY IMPLEMENT! 


Every implement you use with your 
tractor does its best work at a cer- 
tain speed. 12 forward speeds are 
none too many if you will stop to 
analyze it. 


With the new Sherman “‘Combina- 
tion Transmission” in your tractor, 
you have these additional gear 
speeds: 4 Step-Up, 4 Step-Down, 
2 Reverse (including a slower 
reverse), 2 PTO. 
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Added speeds increase the useful- 
ness of your tractor. When the going 
is heavy, shift to “Step-Down” and 
rev your engine up to get the correct 
PTO speed and the right ground 
speed. This gives you up to 37% 
more power. In addition, the added 
intermediate gears allow you to 
work many more acres per day on 
most jobs at substantial per-acre 
savings io gasoline, oil and engine 
wear. 





The “Combination Transmission” 
is available for Ford and Ferguson 
Tractors. Sherman also offers a 
choice of a “‘Step-Up Transmission” 
or a “Step-Down Transmission” for 
Allis‘Chalmers WC, RC and WF 
tractors. These transmissions pro- 
vide a total of 8 forward and 2 
feverse speeds to increase your 
tractor’s efficiency and operating 
economy. 


See your tractor dealer today—or 
write: 


SHERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Department No. 109 
Royal Oak, Mich. 













SHERMAN 
STEP-UP ame BTEP-BOWN 


COMBINATION 
TRANSMISSION 





























HUSBAND HAPPY —HIS 
CONSTIPATION GONE 


“My husband is a different man 
since he started to eat ALL-BRAN 
a year ago. For years he’d take a 
harsh laxative every 
morning and again 
at night. Now ALL- 
BRAN alone keeps 
him regular.” Mrs. 
A.M. Earney, Cobb 
Island, Md. One of 
many unsolicited let- 
ters from ALL-BRAN 
users, This may be , 
your answer to constipation due to 
lack of dietary bulk. Eat an ounce 
(about 14 cup) of crispy Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN daily, drink plenty of 
water. If not satisfied after 10 days, 
send empty carton to Kellogg’s, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Get DOUBLE 
YOUR MONEY BACK! 
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Secret chemical invention automat- 
= ically banishes y d in bath 
*\* kitchen, anywhere. Gives off refreshing fra- 
Just hang on wall. No liquids, no wicks. 
money taking orders! 
PLES TO INTRODUCE S="'- ot" 
sent immedi- 
ately to al] who send name at once. Hurry—post- 
card will do. SEND NO MONEY —just your name. 


CO., Dept. 1312, Akron 8, Onle 








Year-Round Pasture 
(Continued from page 18) 


seeded, and then went over the land 
another time with a cultipacker. 

Grady Dunn of Samson, Geneva 
County, Ala., has taken some low 
areas, applied 1 ton of lime per acre 
in the beginning and is using 500 
pounds per acre of 0-14-14. His pas- 
ture is seeded to white Dutch clover, 
fescue, and Dallis grass. 

B. F. Brewer, also near Samson in 
Geneva County, has maintained a 
stand of white clover and Dallis grass 
for three years. A good job of fertili- 
zation is the key to his success. 

In Houston County, Ala., there is a 
lot of interest in Pensacola Bahia 
grass and Coastal Bermuda. Hobson 
Knowles seeded Bahia grass last fall 
and now has a good stand. He has 
applied lime and 600 pounds of 
0-14-14 per acre and seeded lespe- 
deza on the higher areas. Crimson 
clover has been seeded on Bermuda 
grass already present on lower areas. 

In Clay County, Claude E. Thom- 
as has a good pasture program for 
dairy cows. He has 30 acres of white 
clover, Dallis grass, and annual les- 
pedeza permanent pastures. For add- 
ed summer grazing he has 7 acres of 
Lespedeza sericea.and 17 acres of 
alfalfa. He gets hay from these crops, 
also. For winter grazing he grows 
30 acres crimson clover and ryegrass. 
It is followed in June by grain sor- 
ghum with oats planted in the mid- 
dles in September. He has 132 acres 
in feed production. He follows a 
careful fertilization schedule. 
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You too will praise these 
rugged, low cost performers! 


Before you buy, these are facts you can bank on: (1) 
TURNER machines are PRACTICAL — because TURNER 

gi s are ti ly in the p t field. (2) TURNER 
machines have been PROVED OUT! So many hundreds 
overwhelmingly agree that TURNER Stands Up and Pays 
off, in maximum savings in repairs, labor and peanuts. 
Some said “You saved our crop!". Others said “‘We bought 
no parts all season.” (3) TURNER PROTECTS YOU all sea- 
son, if needed, with quickly available dealer Parts Service, 
ond with factory branch warehouses at Americus and 
Blakely, Ga., and Enterprise, Ala. This season, ploy it safe, 
with TURNER. Be Prepared. Write for full details. 
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Clean and Pick your 


Peanuts at less cost! 
with- TURNER 






Look to Turner 


Whether it’s the reliable STANDARD 
Picker, or the all V-Belt, almost 
vibrationless self-powered WALKING 
Picker, or the 6-Row SHAKER and 
DROPPER or the amazing TURNER 
HARVESTER that cleans and picks 
eight to sixteen acres per day—green 
or cured, you can safely depend on 
TURNER for the latest cost cutting 
and profit making Peanut Harvesting 
Machines. 





‘TURNER 


Manufacturing Co. 








Pasture Tips 





1. Costly mistakes in develop- 
ing year-round grazing systems 
have been: failure to prepare soil 
right, poor fertilization, and seed- 
ing too late. 

2. Alfalfa is a perennial legume 
with possibilities for much greater 
use in the Southeast. Tests and 
farmer experiences show that it can 
be grown successfully whereas a 
few years ago it was believed the 
crop could not be grown. Alfalfa is 
tops for grazing hogs while they 
are on corn. With controlled graz- 
ing many growers never take hogs 
off alfalfa during the year. Soil 
must be prepared during summer 
for seeding in early September in 
most of this area. 

8. The Southland oat is creat- 
ing a lot of interest in southern 
Alabama and in Florida. It seems 
to be very good for winter grazing. 


4. Indications are that Coastal 
Bermuda grass will meet with great 
favor among cattlemen. It will 
make a good hay crop if well fer- 
tilized with nitrogen and is good 
to have for cows when the bloat 
period comes in spring. 





(STATESVILLE. N. C. U.S. A.) 








@ Shaker-Dropper @ Stand- 
ard Picker @ Walking Pick- 
er @ Peanut Harvester 
@ 6 Row Shaker-Dropper 
@ Sheller @ Cleaner-Sep- 
arator @ Picking Table 
@ Hay Balers 











Advertised products sometimes cost a little more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trademark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and often more economical. 


























“Pop said there was lots of money in 
eggs, but I haven't found a cent!” 





"Pm going to 


use more 


BASIC SLAG 


in the future. 


It does 


also markets more than 
include pecans, peanuts 


* ” bl” 
a fine job! 
says 
Mr. C. R. Hodges, 
Albany Georgia 


field crops. 





Mr. Hodges runs a diversified farm on his 1700 acres, but 
considers his livestock operations most important. He raises 
about 100 head of Hereford and Angus cattle yearly, and 


300 hogs each year. His field crops 
and corn. 


His permanent pastures of 300 acres and 1,000 acres of 
woodland pastures are planted to hop clover, Dallis grass, 
Bermuda clover, rye grass, Dixie reseeding crimson clover, 
fescue, sericea grass, oats and rye. Tennessee Basic Slag 
was used on some pastures and there was a much heavier 
growth of grass than on untreated pustures. Mr. Hodges 
plans to use Basic Slag on all his pastures in the future. 

Tennessee Basic Slag has been used successfully by farmers 
all through the South. It neutralizes acids and sweetens the 
soil, and stimulates a luxuriant growth of both pastures and 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


i) TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 
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SAVE MORE 
OF THESE 
HARD-TO-GET 
EARS 


with @ JOHN DEERE 
SNAPPER or PICKER 


yg YOU writing off down-and-tangled and low-hanging 
ears as a loss? A thrifty John Deere One-Row Snapper or 
Picker can crib those hard-to-get ears to increase your profit from 
every acre. 


John Deere picking units are designed to save more corn. Long, 

ently-sloping gatherers, with floating, hinged gatherer points, 
follow the contour of the ground, gently lifting stalks. Low-down, 
wide-lugged gatherer chains, running well below the hinge point 
of the gatherers, catch, hold, and deliver stalks to the snapping 
rolls. Aggressive, ground-hugging, easily-adjustable snapping rolls 
have plenty of capacity for the heaviest crop. 


Wheel- and drawbar-mounting of the John Deere No. 100 Snap- 
per and the No. 101 Picker offers two tremendous advantages that 
mean greater savings in any — or field condition. First, the gath- 
erer and snapping units are up front where you can see the row to 
save more corn. Second, the compact design and light draft makes 
it easy to stay on the row... . easier to turn at row ends. 


See your John Deere dealer soon or ‘write to address below for 
free descriptive literature. 





JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, [ILLINOIS 
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Sows with small pigs grazing crimson clover on farm of Grady Gaines, that 
Autauga County, Ala. Each sow has individual portable farrowing shelter usua 
with straw for bedding. Mr. Gaines has found this helps sows and pigs thin; 
‘stay healthier. He had 300 pigs on clover when photo was made in April, pul 


By L. 0. Brackeen 


NCREASED interest in hogging- 
off corn and rotation grazing of 

pastures is bringing greater use of 
temporary wire fences. 

A good illustration is found on the 
farm of Frank and Dewey Brewer, 
father and son, Geneva County, Ala. 
For the past 10 years they have used 
10 rolls of 30-inch woven wire and 
many rolls of barbed wire. They use 
it to cut their corn and peanut fields 
and pastures into small areas for most 
efficient hogging and grazing. Last 
season they sold over $2,500 worth 
of hogs they produced in pastures, 
corn, and peanut fields. 

The Brewers have found that tem- 
porary fences enable them to use ma- 
chinery in cultivating crops, in keep- 
ing fields from becoming littered with 
unsightly fence rows, and in getting 
maximum returns with the least labor 
in harvesting crops. Permanent wire 
fences surround the fields. 

They say that it is easy for two 
men to put up four rolls (110 yards 
per roll) of woven wire per day as 
temporary fence. Two men can take 
up the entire 10 rolls in one-half day. 
They use all types of posts, including 
split mulberry and treated pine. The 
wire is stapled onto the posts only at 


By E. L. MeGraw 








Dewey Brewer, Geneva County, Ala, 8 medi 
taking down wire fence between fields 
of corn and peanuts hogged last fall. 


the top and bottom to make it easy 
to take fences down. Many years the ® (Con 
fences are moved six to eight time 


per year. When not in use, they ate = 
taken down and stored. The Brewes rm é 
have found that wire and posts wil -. 
last indefinitely if properly put up 
taken down, rolled up, and storedit a 
a good shelter. om 
Editor’s Note.—Watch next month fa ‘“ ao 

a special feature on electrical fencing 
for temporary and other uses. oh 
muc 

To 

Progress Among Veterans al 
6,596 homes screened, 4,469 sanitaty ion 
toilets, and 905 homes built. on it 


LABAMA veterans enrolled in 

On-Farm-Training Program con- 
tinued to make progress in 1950 that 
will interest other farmers. 

A total of 14,409 white veterans 
and 8,199 colored veterans were en- 
rolled in the training program in 
1950. Of this number, 48.6 per cent 
or 8,556 were landowners. A total 
of 991 bought farms during 1950. 
Among these veterans there were 
3,173 homes landscaped, 3,633 
homes painted, 5,617 homes wired, 
2,060 running water installations, 


In poultry and livestock producti@@§ A, , 
2,154,360 broilers were producthll stir t] 
These men owned 2,473 purebitl clove 
boars, 6,895 purebred gilts, and 209% fj), 
853 grade gilts and sows. The I. 
owned 749 purebred dairy bulk ty A 
2,441 purebred dairy cows and ‘ 






bo | ie it sp 

ers, 47,104 grade dairy cows Mi a4. 
heifers. They sold 130,391 hogs early 
20,807 beef cattle. land 
These veterans owned 6,561 10% grazi, 
tors. They had a total farm incO@l ysyo)) 
of $38,049,918.49 and a net incom By ,,. 






of $10,165,147.89. 
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; The Mail Box 


(Continued from page 8) 


in War I, I was entitled to free med- 
jcal service at Mountain Home, Tenn. 

And here, from this great, modern 
jnstitution, I am writing this letter. I 
have been here now several months 
and am nearly well (when otherwise, 
[would surely have been gone west to 
the “Happy Hunting Ground!”). And 
[want everybody in reach of my voice 
(pencil) to know what remarkable 
progress our Government is making 
jn preserving the life and health of 
its citizens (that is, of some of its adult 
male citizens). 

I had read so much propaganda 
against “socialized medicine” that is 
being put out by the same selfish in- 
terests that fought public education, 
national forests, TVA, and all other 
improvements for the common peo- 
ple, that I was a little “juberous” 
about it at first. But I soon found out 
that these public-owned hospitals are 
usually just about the most wonderful 
thing ever done for the public by its 
public servants in Washington, 
though, as I say, the service as yet is 
available to too few of the people. 
I'm a great believer in our Constitu- 
tion, which says that “All men are 
created free and equal,” and to me 
it looks like all citizens, of all sexes 
and all ages, should enjoy the same 
privilege I am enjoying. I know many 
a poor farm man or woman, for in- 
stance, who far more deserves it than 
I citizens who have worked and sac- 
fificed for their country, paid taxes, 
feared large families, toiled to pro- 
duce food for the rest of us. So why 
shouldn’t they share in the Govern- 
ment medical service the same as they 
share in the public highways, pub- 
lie schools, postal service, etc.? 

Well, not only did I find here the 
very latest doctors’ machines and 
medicines, but also some of the most 


skillful surgeons, nurses, and dieti- 
cians in the land. And one of the 
strongest recommendations I can 
make for Government medical serv- 
ice is that these here have an entirely 
different attitude to their patients 
from what many of those outside 
have. I mean that these who have a 
good, safe Government salary need 
think only of curing you, with no con- 
cern as to whether you are or are not 
able to pay for this or that extra 
medicine or surgery or nursing at- 
tention or hospital stay upon which 
your life or future health may depend. 
Ernest Seeman, 

Washington County, Tenn. 


Must Have More Capital 


I think most of us that have been 
closely associated with farmers for 
some time have realized that lack of 
proper capital is the thing that is 
still slowing down the progress of 
the average farmer. I believe that we 
have a big job to do in selling this 
idea to the banks and businessmen 
of the state. James E. Burleson, 

FHA Supervisor, 
Houston County, Ala. 


Poetic Reminder 

I surely do like to read about the 
Old Folks and Youngfolks. I have 
been young, and now I’m getting old 
—so I know both sides and think both 
have advantages. In reading through 
these two sections in the last issue, I 
was reminded of a little poem I 
learned in school that I still like. It 
went like this: 

“Always be kind and gentle to those 

who are old, 


For kindness is dearer and better 
than gold.” 


Mrs. J. M. Eaton, Sr., 
Pickens County, Ga. 


Early Grazing From Volunteer Clovers 


(Continued from page 17) 


disking to keep down weed growth 
and get seedbed settled and smoothed 
down by the last of August. Following 
this we usually have clover grazing by 
November. One of our fields was 
ready to graze when the first freeze 
came last November. On fields where 
we did nothing, it was March before 
clover was big enough to furnish 
much grazing.” 

Tom, Doug, and Bledsoe Here- 
ford of J. M. Hereford and Sons of 
Madison County, Ala., had this to say: 

€ are more interested in button 
clover. To get early winter grazing 
on it we fallow the land in summer. 
As a matter of fact, we are forced to 
stir the land some way to get button 
clover up to a stand where it’s not 
followed with a row crop.” 


J. D. Anderson, Limestone Coun- 
ty, Ala., told me: “We stop grazing 
M spring in time to let our ryegrass 
and reseeding crimson make seed. In 
early August we fertilize and disk 

d thoroughly where we want early 
Gazing. By following this plan we 
usually have grazing by late October. 
¥ using a little nitrate topdressing 





as soon as a stand is up we may get 
grazing 15 days to a month earlier.” 

In Cullman County, Ala:, I visited 
with Browney Cooley and son, L. L., 
who is a veteran trainee. “Some of 
our reseeding crimson clover land we 
mowed close two or three times last 
summer and fall,” they explained. 
“Now we have clover where it was cut 
close and practically none where it 
was not mowed.” 

I have had this same experience, 
especially on Bermuda grass sod. 


From visits with farmers in the va- 
rious areas, it appeared that if we 
are to have much winter grazing from 
reseeding crimson clover, competition 
from summer grasses must be 
stopped. This may be done by plow- 
ing, disking, or mowing. Of course, 
there are exceptions to all rules. Cases 
are reported where farmers stopped 
competition from summer grasses and 
lost stands of reseeding crimson clov- 
er. In the final analysis though, it ap- 
pears that fertilizing and land prep- 
aration in late summer or fall are prac- 
tices most likely to give early grazing 
on reseeding crimson clover. 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 


DIXISTEEL FENCE 
on Dixie Farms 





THE CHARLES GINDL FARM, Barrineau 
Park, Florida e For the past three years Mr. 
Gindl has been raising hogs on a large scale, 
although he has used them as a source of cash 
income for 10 years. He keeps around 100 head 
on his Escambia County farm and is working 
toward pure-bred Red buses exclusively. Mr. 
Gindl raises Irish potatoes, soy ms, corn 
and oats on his 290-acre farm. All but 80 acres 
are under fence and he has 30 acres in perma-' 
nent pasture. He grazes his hogs in 10 fields 
of soy beans, corn, oats, cattail millet and clovers. He plans to use Argentine 
Bahia and Kentucky 31 Fescue along with other grasses in his pastures. Mr. 
Gindl uses barbed wire at top and bottom of his fence. He keeps his fence 
about six inches off the ground, replacing the barbed wire when necessary 
and protecting the life of the fence. 


A big, registered Red Duroc boar, such as the one Charles Gindl 
has on his farm, can play havoc with a fence. 


But he’s really up against it when he meets a strand of Dix1sTEEL 
Barbed Wire at the bottom of a strong, sturdy DrxisTEEL Fence. 


It’s a combination long a favorite with Dixie Farmers. You'll 
find it a good combination for your farm, too. So insist on 
DixisTEEL Fence and Barbed Wire and ask for those easy-to- 
drive DrxisTEEL Staples that complete the picture. 


Buy The Fence That Has 
All 5 Features 





Genuine Copper-Bearing steel wire, rust- 
resisting through and through 


Crack-proof zinc armor for further pro- 
tection from devastating rust 





stay wires from slipping 
Tension curves in line wires allow for 
expansion and contraction 


ATLANTIC STEEL 
COMPANY — 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Full-size wires, accurately and correctly 


3 Four-wrap, hinge-joint construction keeps 
5 spaced, to provide uniformity 
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Stomach 
UPSET? 


Hospital Tests Prove Pepto-Bismol 








the stomach, where trouble often occurs! 


Unlike baking soda and alkalizers that can actually 
add to the upset, Pepto-Bismol lines irritated stomach 
and intestinal walls with a soothing coating. Guards 
against biting, burning acids. Helps retard gas for- 
mation, calm heartburn, nausea. Even controls - 
simple diarrhea, without constipating! 













MOTHERS—for Children’s Upsets 


your doctor can tell you the safe way is 
the best way! Give your child gentle, 
pleasant-tasting Pepto-Bismol! 


Take HOSPITAL-TESTED 


Pepto-Bismo 


A NORWICH PRODUCT 






















STEEL PEANUT 
PICKERS 


Bring you many special advantages: welded 
steel construction, sealed roller and ball 
bearings, rubber rocker bearings, dust col- 
lector fan, large slow-moving cylinder with 
spring steel fingers, safety feeder and feed- 
ing cylinder, pneumatic cleaner, etc. Ma- 
chine removes 97 to 100% of nuts. Capac- 
ity averages | to 1 Y% tons per hour. Users 
say it’s the finest picker made. Ask for 
Catalog 78. 

Branches at Columbia, S. C.; Atlanta; Ga.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Nashville and Knoxville, Tenn. 


WAYNESBORO 


RICK 














burnin’ down there. Nothin’ but 


place. Does brimstone make smoke 
when it burns? 


Ever now and then the w 
works under there gets so hot it jug 
boils over. Then the boilin’ wate 
shoots up out of the ground a hyp. 
dred feet high in the air. 


The park folks has got all the 
ones named: There’s one they called 
“Old Faithful” because it neve 
misses spoutin’ up once every §§ 
minutes. There’s another big one, 
few hundred yards away that spouts 
up once a day. It seems most of the 
others boil over just when the notion 
strikes them. I forgot to tell you tha 
these is the geysers you read abou 
in your geography. 

I sure would like to tell you abou 
lots of things I've seen on this trip, 
but I’ve got something else to tel 
you about now. Maybe I can’t tell 
you all about it, but I want to tip 
you off to something comin’ that may 
give you a chance to make you some 
money. The editor of this magazine 
is talkin’ about a scheme he’s got to 
give away some money. When the 
time comes he wants me to tell about 
it and how you can win some fine 
prizes. I believe he really means to 
do it, and pretty soon, too. So be 
sure to read my piece. When he 
finally makes up his mind, I’m sure 
I’m goin’ to get to tell about it. | 
wish you a lot of luck and a big prize. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 











ARTHY used to always have a 
lot of flowers growin’ in the 
yard she called snow-on-the-moun- 
tain. They had big, white splotches 
on the leaves. From where I’m a- 
settin’ while writin’ this piece, I’m a- 
lookin’ at snow on the mountain here 
on the Fourth of July. Only this is 
the real thing. It’s snow. And it’s on 
the mountain here in front of me. 
Now I bet you are a-wonderin’ 
where I am and what I’m a-doin’ 
here. I'll answer that last one first. 
I’m a-gawkin’ my head off a-tryin’ to 
see everything I can see. I’m away 
out here in the Rocky Mountains in 
Yellowstone Park. I come with the 
editor of this magazine. Since I’ve 
been writin’ my pieces for him I've’ 
got to go on a good many fine trips 
with him. When he asked me this 
time, Marthy took over and here I am. 


I’m beginnin’ to think this is about 
as close to the bad place as I ever 
want to get. It’s so hot underneath 
that hot water and steam is a bub- 
blin’ up in hundreds of places all 
the time. It looks like the water is 
boilin’ right on top of the ground. 
It’s bound to be hot underneath. But 
I couldn’t see no smoke from nothin’ 


What’s New in Agriculture 
(Continued from page 12) 
progress is being made in mechanical 
harvesting. About half of California’s 
estimated 1% million acres will be 
harvested with some 3,000 mechani- 
cal pickers this season. on 
Pre-emergence chemical weed con- te Acreage 1951 (8a 


acres above goal set by the Depart 
ment and higher than any of private 
estimates previously made. Follow 
ing is USDA’s state breakdown: 

Acreage in — 





trol (spraying before cotton plants Calif............... 229 1,341 46 
are above ground) is encouraging in Fla.-.-...----.------ 216 ec 
some areas and disappointing in oth- Ati: -..-.--....--- 200 5602 
ers. Use of chemical sprays after cot- N. Mex. .......... 192 338 It 
ton is up and a combination of flame Texas -...........- 186 = 13,215 8,088 
weeding and mechanical cultivation Okla................. 174 1,675 14d 
are more promising. Drilling to a Ga. --+-------------- 139 1,470 152 
stand is preferred to hill drop plant-  Ark.................-- 136 2,350 20% 
ing because the same yield can be S. C. -...-.....-----. 133 1,170 11% 
obtained with a smaller amount of La. .................. 138 1,000 
planting seed. TORE. dcsinicinss 133 835 0 
The 1950 census shows that many _- ©---------------- 180 775 po 
farmhouses have been improved M0 128 560 a 
since 1940. Of the more than 6 mil- Miss. .---.....-.---- 126 2,625 
lion farm dwellings in the country Ala.-.--..--...-.---- 119 1,575 1,68 
only a little more than a quarter of a = V8 ---------+------- 100 23. @ 
million were vacant. Some of these Other States .... 133 19 Ib 
were too dilapidated to live in. Four-, _ U: 5. ------------- - 158.5 29,510 22,168 
five-, and six-room houses predomin- 
en 


ated, with 3.5 as the average number 
of persons per farm household. More 
than 40 per cent (80) had running 
water, 27 per cent (71) flush toilets, 
and 30 per cent (69) bathtubs or 
showers. Figures enclosed indicate 
percentage of houses with running has climbed to the highest point in 
water, flush toilets, and private bath | many years. Those with beeswax 0 
facilities for country as a whole. hand will want to take advantage of 
the good price as well as to gett 
into trade channels where it 

of most use. A list of large buyers of 
domestic beeswax may by 
writing American Beekeeping Feder 
ation, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Cash in Beeswax 


Since beeswax is essential in pro 
tective coatings of many mi 
items, it has become one of our 
tively scarce materials. The price 


Big Cotton Acreage 


The July 1 cotton acreage report 
of USDA shows a whopping 29,510,- 
000 acres. This is nearly a million 
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® + Gulf Coast Talking Oats 
: (Continued from page 15) 


nds of a 4-10-7 when planting, 
with 150 pounds nitrate of soda or 
equivalent in the spring. This will 
suffice on most soils. Some good 


yields were made last year with lit- 


tle or no fertilizer. K. L. Gilbert of 
Washington County, Fla., made 45 
bushels on a half stand of Southland 
after soybeans with but 300 pounds 
of phosphate. 


Farmers grow small grains for 
two reasons—for a quick source of 
excellent feed and for grain. In some 
places wheat may do better than 
anything else. Wheats are on test at 
Quincy, Fla. Mr. Chapman says he 
has a Coastal wheat that has made 
30 bushels per acre on a two-year 
test. Wheat has the added advan- 
tage of withstanding much colder 
weather than oats. 

Abruzzi and Florida Black Eye are 
good, too. Some like them better 
than any other grain. Their one big 
draw-back is a very low-yielding seed 
crop. In most cases, their grazing 
value is no better than oats. In fact, 
Dr. G. W. Burton of the Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, 
Ga., says the Southland oats gave 
more grazing than any other grain in- 
cluding rye. Most authorities rate 
the grazing value of Southland at 20 
per cent above any other tested in 
Florida. This is due to its ability to 
come back when clipped or eaten 
off. It starts back at once while oth- 
ers do not. They don’t stool out like 
other oats, but don’t let that fool you. 


Grain crops, especially oats, 
can fill the gap that every dairyman 
or cattleman has from frost until his 
clover comes in after Christmas. 
Normally they can be grazed from 
Nov. 10 to 15 to March 1. When 
small, oats have a high protein con- 
tent and compare favorably in feed- 
ing value with alfalfa. They will also 
grow on soils and under conditions 
not favorable to crimson clover. 

While the Southland, at present, 
seems to be the answer to most oat 
problems, the proud parent, W. H. 
Chapman, and those working with 
him are full of fears. It is not ‘im- 
mune to all diseases, but by maturing 
early it has gotten by so far. Their 
fear is that with the vast bulk of the 
oats area planted to one variety, dis- 
eases are more apt to creep in and 
cause trouble. That is what hap- 
pened to the Camellia. 


To that end, new crosses are 
tested each year. The most promis- 
ing to date is Landhafer 167. Three 
acres were planted at Quincy on 
Dec. 16 and were ready for harvest 
May 15, two weeks ahead of other 
varieties. Yield was 171 bushels 


from 3 acres. This will go on test 
again this fall at various stations 
along the Gulf Coast. If this variety 
will yield well, it may replace some 
others, due to its early maturity. 

te soybeans follow oats, an extra 
two weeks is very. important. 
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C0°U°C’ THRIFTY FEEDING FACTS 





You Should Know Reasons Behind Pellet Feeding 


_USE THEM AS FEEDING TOOLS... 
NOT AS SUBSTITUTE FOR MASH 


Some folks feed pellets to laying 
hens all the time in spite of their 
higher cost. They like the conven- 
ience of handling pellets, and often 
feel that the lesser amount of waste 
makes up for the higher price. 


Unfortunately, under normal con- 
ditions of feeding, savings from re- 
duced mash waste do not pay for the 
higher cost of pellets. 


Years of experimenting with pellets 
at Larro Research Farm have forced 
General Mills scientists to recom- 


. mend feeding pellets to layers only at 


certain times, and for limited periods. 


Why Not All The Time 


When pellets are fed to one pen of 
laying birds, and mash to another 
of similar type birds under identical 
conditions, little or no increase in 
egg production results from the feed- 
ing of pellets. The cost of producing 
each dozen eggs is higher in the 
pellet-fed pen, and the birds tend 
to develop such bad habits as feather 


Reels For Birds With 
Big Combs 


Big - combed 
breeds of chick- 
ens prefer to eat 
from hoppers 
with reels,rather - 
than hoppers using wire guards. Wire 
guards often catch the long combs, 
tearing and cutting them. A rotating 
reel, extending the full length of the 
hopper interferes less with the birds’ 
combs. 


Injury from wire guards often starts 
the birds picking at each other ...a 
good way to make cannibals out of 
them. They may eat less mash, and 
xo down in egg production. 





How Open Mesh Pails Help 
Egg Quality 


Tests have shown 
that eggs gathered 
in open mesh pails 
lose their body 
heat about 1.6 
times faster than 
those gathered in 
a closed pail. 


i In extremely hot 
weather, you can speed up the cooling proc- 
ess with an electric fan. However, be sure 
to turn off the fan as soon as the eggs have 
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pulling and picking which can lead 
to cannibalism. 


Does this mean that pellets offer no 
advantages other than convenience? 
Further experiments showed that 
pellets are very valuable when used 
as feeding tools, rather than as a 
substitute for mash. 


Limited Feeding To Stimulate Appetites 
Pellets were found 

ae to be very valua- 

5 ble when fed once 

a day, in limited 
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3g rare AS 3 amounts,ontopof 
aa by ae the regular mash. 
Bi al When used in this 


“way, they stimu- 

late the birds’ 
appetites so they increase total con- 
sumption (in pellet and mash form) 
enough to boost egg production. No 
tendency to put on excess weight 
was noticed. Feeding the pellets at 
noon was also found to give the 
best results. 


Pellets are not economical to use as 
a replacement for mash. But they 
do help boost egg production eco- 
nomically when used to stimulate 
total mash consumption. 





Big Eggs Hatch Out Better! 
Y \ vA 
SCAG 
ey 
G4 


Research workers 
at the University 
of Delaware dis- 
covered that large 
eggs, U.S. grade, 
gave the highest 
percentage of 
hatchability. All 
weights between 
23 through 27 ounces produced excel- 
lent hatches, with the 24 ounce. size 
being the best. 


The size of the chick hatched was also 
in direct proportion to egg size, but 
did not seem to affect feed consump- 
tion, feed efficiency, or chick mortality. 
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WHY 80% OF EGGS IN OHIO ARE 
GRADE A 


Ohio egg and poultry 
marketing firms, coop- 
eratives and extension 
agents have convinced 
Ohio poultrymen that 
quality is important to 
good profits. They have 
taught how to maintain 
quality by gathering eggs twice a day 
. . . cooling them quickly, and keeping 
them cool. 


The Ohio average of 240 eggs per hen 
per year indicates how careful poultry- 


“,«+FROM HERE OUT OUR FEED 
WILL BE LARRO” 


James Ewing, R.R. No. 1, Lathrop, Cali- 
fornia, decided to test the Larro Feeding 
Program. Here is how he describes his 
experiences. 

’“February 10th, 1949 we started 270 
White Leghorn chicks and carried them 
to maturity on the Larro Feed Plan. In 
June we housed 250 very good pullets 
and production started July 19th. Sep- 
tember 1st we gathered 193 eggs and 
production has stayed at 76% average 


: and no winter pause. Without labor our 


* Crane of Plymouth writes: 





Mr. Ewing feeding scratch to New Hampshire 
pullets just put in laying house off range. 
pullet cost to 24th week was $1.27 each 
and feed cost since has averaged 31c per 
month. We feed 60% mash and 404 R.C. 
Barley with egg pellets at noon. This 
was a test to try your feed and from here 
out our feed will be Larro. We raised 
better pullets, got more and better eggs, 

and had less mortality.” 
Another California poultryman, Lestie 


“We have used Larro Egg Mash contin- 
uously the past four years and have found 
it to he a very high quality feed. It has 
kept our hens in very good condition 
and in high egg production. Fed as 
directed, we believe Larro, as an eco- 
nomical egg producing feed, to be supe- 
rior to any other on the market.” 

This year ... give Larro a test. For full 
benefit from this highly productive feed, 
ask your dealer for Larro Egg Mash right 
away ... for pullets and hens alike. 
E-1-51 


General Mills 
‘Farm-tested™ 


FOR GREATEST 
PROFIT OVER 
FEED COST... 





Address General Mills, Larro Feeds, Dept. 43 





cooled . . . otherwise they may dry out * men in that state are about breeding, Minneapolis 1, Detroit 2, San Francisco 6 
too much. and how closely they cull their flocks. Kansas City 6 
GET HEAVIER CALVES ON LESS MILK $43 eS 


ONLY , 





With The SIMPLIFIED LARRO PLAN 


1. Feed Milk—twice a day for 5 weeks. 


Feed Larro Calf Builder—free choice 
* from birth until 100 Ibs. has been fed. 


4 STEPS 3. Feed hay—as soon as calf will eat it. 


4, Provide water—at all times. 


PAY FOR THE FEED WITH THE 
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LARRO CALF BUILDER 
CARRIES A WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE! 

Be sure to ask your Larro Dealer 
for your printed copy of the 


General Mills guarantee on Larro 
“*Farm-tested’’ CALF BUILDER. 
















_ HOGS. 277 


Helps You Market Hogs Earlier 
When Prices Are Highest 


In Powder Form 
For Easy Mixing In Feed 


Hog-Gain helps you make more 
money on your hogs through faster 
growth, less feed, earlier marketing time, 
sleek, uniform finish. Amazing new growth 
stimulating ingredient, ‘'3-Nitro,”’ in Hog- 
Gain, is exclusively Dr. Salsbury’s. 


For Pigs of All Ages & Weights 
Helps Make RUNTS Profitable 


Hog-Gain helps pigs through entire 
growing period. Even when given to pigs 
weighing 150 lIbs., Hog-Gain produces 
faster weight gain. 


Test-Proved 


In recent test by Dr. L. E. Carpenter 
at Hormel Institute, University of Minne- 
sota, HOG-GAIN produced 27% faster 


weight gains with 14% less feed. 


Profit-Proved 
With Hundreds of Hog Raisers 





“This pi, on a good commercial feed, weighed 
only 56 Ibs. at 3 months of age. After Hog-Gain 
was added to the ration, it reached 205 Ibs. in 80 
days."’ Lee Robinson, Route 3, Abilene, Texas. 


“We put six of our runty in a separate pen and 

fed them ground feed wit Fics. Gain. In six weeks 

these runts had grown larger than many of the better 

por $s in the farrow."’ Leonel M. Jensen, Wall, South 
ota 
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Hog- “Gein 
: Contains 

Widely Publicized 

3-Nitro 4-Hydroxy 

Phenylarsonic Acid 

ond Other 

Essential Nutrients 





“My spring pigs fed Hog-Gain went to market at 
231 Ibs. in 5% months on the cheapest feed cost I 
ever had on any bunch of hogs ” Harold B. Repp, 
Albia, Iowa. 


fh am raising over 100 head of spring pigs with 
-Gain. At 10 weeks I weighed one taken at 

pos liom; it weighed 72 pounds. I am very happy 
over the rapid, uniform weight gain and fine appear- 
ance of these pigs.” Lawrence Poock, Sumner, lowa. 


Easy To Mix In The Feed 


HOG-GAIN fits easily into your hog- 
feeding program. Easy-to-follow directions 
make its use simple and convenient. Just 
buy HOG-GAIN by the package and mix 
it with the feed. Cost is low compared to 
your profit benefits. 


SEND COUPON, NOW 


Many feed dealers have HOG-GAIN 
on hand. But to make sure you get extra 
profits with HOG-GAIN, now, send this 
coupon to us, at once. Every day you miss 
using HOG-GAIN, you lose extra hog 
profit. 


Mail This Coupon NOW 


Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories 

Dept. 24, Charles City, lowe 

Please send bulletin on HOG-GAIN and name of 
local dealer. 





NAME 





TOWN 





ero STATE 





MY FEEO DEALER'S NAME 





==BUNKERTOWN CHIX C.0.D.o= 


In our selection as to what is available (can be N. 
Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Assorted, etc.) is why this Low 
These are chicks 

“over orders’ from reliable sources. No Sex guar- 
antee. Safe arrival guarantee or teplaced. IM- 


H. Reds, Leghorns, Crosses, Minorcas, 


price ‘of $4.95 can be given. 


MEDIATE a... ORDER NOW. 
PAY YOUR POSTMAN 


4.95 


PER 100 





BUNKERTOWN HATCHERY 


Bunkertown, Pa. 
















FREE PRODUCTS’ —_——— 












Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 








M:DONALD 


OFFERS DEPENDABILITY 





WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


DAY OLD and STARTED PULLETS 
Special summer prices on our big pro- 
oz. eggs. Write 
7 - iy meee guarantees, delivery dates. 





ducers of 25 oz. and 26 





Approved—Pullorum Passed. 


MARTI LEGHORN FARMS, windsor. ino. 





For MORE Eggs—TOP Profits 
get our Big Money Making 
Strains. For 30 years one of 4 
America’s finest trapnest pedi- e 

gree breeding farms. Thousands 
300-342 Egg Pedigreed Males. 


Booth Farms, 


a Rooth Chicks 
HATCHED. THE YEAR ROUND 


6 BREEDS 
& Assorted 


WRITE TODAY — Free 4 Color Catalog! 
Box 857, Clinton, Mo. 









4 weeks start 
breeds and c 







. Ghee lineis _# Wichita, Kansas 






BIG COLORPHOTO 
CHICK CATALOG 


Save up to 5 os each on day-old and 
chicks. ak, i 


service 
[oataiog FRE HATCHERIES. 





itched or 
LLETS. 5 Hatches « ‘all 9 
SUPERIOR slot gt Windsor 





Write toga. FREE cataleg. 
rite jay. ca’ 
Missouri 


August Ideas for Poultrymen 


By D. F. King, Poultry Editor 


OT weather is quite an enemy of 

high egg laying rate. Poultry- 
men should do everything possible 
to prevent losses in laying and deaths 
caused by hot weather. Temperature 
studies in California show that hens 
eat only 42 per cent as much feed at 
100 degrees as at 70 degrees. Laying 
dropped markedly with Reds at 90 
degrees and with Leghorns at 100 
degrees. Egg size and shell thickness 
were decreased at once by high tem- 
peratures. They did not return to 
normal until two to three weeks after 
the hot spell. Hens may be kept cool 
by your insulating the chicken house 
and increasing ventilation. 


Poultry lice are a constant men- 
ace to poultry flocks. When hens 
have a moderately heavy infestation, 
laying will be down about 10 per 
cent, according to tests conducted in 
Alabama. Poultry lice were con- 
trolled at the Maryland Experiment 
Station by using 1 pound of 5 per 
cent chlordane dust to each 80 square 
feet of floor area. Dust was raked 
into top layer of litter. 

During summer, many broiler pro- 
ducers place too many birds in a 


.house to get fast economical growth. 


This is shown by figures from the 
Florida Experiment Station. It took 
878 pounds of feed to make 100 
pounds of broilers when 1 square 
foot of* floor area was provided for 
each broiler; it took 413 pounds 
when each bird was allowed only % 
square foot of floor. 


A few years ago anyone who 
dressed fryers in water warmer than 
128 degrees was looked down on by 
poultry marketing specialists. Now 
these same men have agreed that 
scalding at such a low temperature 
requires too much labor in picking. 
Latest advice is to use the sub-scald 
method of dressing broilers with a 
water temperature of 130 to 140 de- 
grees and scalding for 30 seconds. 
Quality of dressed birds is excellent 
for fresh use or ice packing. The 
meat is slightly discolored when 
frozen. Most housewives appreciate 
the clean carcass of the sub-scald. 

Did you know that total cost of 
producing a pound of broiler can be 
quickly and quite accurately figured 
by multiplying amount of feed per 
pound of broiler times price of feed 
and adding 10 cents? For example: 
if you use 3 pounds of feed per 








pound of broiler, and feed cost is 5 
“cents per pound, 3 times 5 equals 15 
plus 10 equals 25 cents. That’s the 
total cost per pound and still cheap, 


Chickens to be marketed should 
be taken off feed four hours before 
they are killed. A longer period of 
starvation causes greater losses jy, 
weight and a shorter period makes 
dressing harder. The question, “What 
is the best kind of feed for broilers?” 
was answered by tests at Louisians 


State University. Broilers grown op - 


regular mash, granules, or pellets 
showed no difference in rate of 
growth, feed efficiency, or quality of 
dressed bird. 


Feed prices are now very high, 
and anything that can be done to 
save on feed will certainly make your 
poultry work more profitable. The 
following tips prepared by A. W. 
Perdue, Salisbury, Md., should be 
considered carefully: 

1. Use at least 15 large 5-foot feeders 
per 1,000 broilers. 

2. Fill feeders only half full. 

8. Feed at least three times a day. 

4. Use a scoop to fill feeders. 

5. Keep rats under control. 

6. Have feeders equipped with reel 
or wire guards. 

7. Let birds clean up feed at least 
once a day. 

8. Get feed lids or papers away from 
young chicks as soon as possible. 

9. When using small hoppers, always 
set them on a roll of 30-inch paper % 
chicks will get feed they spill. 

10. Raise feeders on blocks when 
birds get seven weeks old 

Feed cost of raising a broiler is% 
of total cost. Efficient feeding is nec- 
essary if broiler raising is to pay. 


Profits from eggs produced dur 
ing hatching season are the best 
guide to number of chickens raised 
for layers. Egg-feed price ratio is the 
best guide to profits in egg laying 
Note from chart below how sinc 
1925 number of laying hens in the 
U. S. has followed the egg-feed ratio 
of previous spring hatching season 

In 1951 egg-feed price ratio was 
more favorable than in 1950. Alli» 
dications are that there will again be 


an increase in number of layers thi! 


fall and winter. Watch ratio betweet 
eggs and feed prices during the eatly 
part of 1952. By it, you can deter 
mine how to plan your poultry ope 
ations for the coming year. 
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/| It Sure Pays to 
—|Feed Farm Animals 











Here's What 
STERLING BLUSALT 
Gives Them! 
SALT...the most important 
mineral of them all. 
COBALT... lack of cobalt causes 
loss of appetey and stunted 
growth of animals. 
IODINE... regulates functions of 
thyroid gland and its secretion. 
MANGANESE... helps prevent 
sterility ... improves lactation. 
IRON... essential for healthy red 
blood...helps prevent anemia. 
COPPER ... essential to convert 
iron into red blood cells. 
ZINC ... promotes longer life, 
better growth. 


ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


L seco STERLING - 


TRACE- MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


o 











100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 





STERLING 





. 

Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 

Scranton, Pa. 














twill pay YOU to attend the 


HAMPSHIRE 


TYPE CONFERENCE 
Show and Sale 


1950 
Intér- 
national 
Grand 
Champion 
Barrow 
(Chicago) 





A Constructive Program for better 
agriculture and swine improvement 
with meat-type hogs. 


DADEVILLE, ALA. 
Fri.and Sat. Aug. 3 & 4 











SELL IT AT A PROFIT 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 















formation is yours for the asking. Also 
Compiete price lists from this producer 
@ high-quality feeds. Order direct 


and save 
FREE! Poultry Manual on request. 
Valuable, Helpful. 


EVER-BEST 
FEED MILLS 
582 Means St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 








er-Best Echoes, « monthly farm 
newsletter of humor and helpful in- | 


Prevent Sorehead 


By W. T. Oglesby, D.V.M. 
Veterinary Editor 


SUBSCRIBER writes in to ask: 

“Our chickens suffer with warty, 
scabbylike sores on the head and feet. 
Sometimes it seems to be very bad, as 
quite a few birds die. What is this 
and what can we do?” 


The condition described is chicken 
pox, no doubt (often called sorehead). 
Pox in chickens is the same as in man 
and other animals, at times serious. 
Chicken pox is caused by a filterable 
virus, that is, a disease-producing 
germ so small it is not possible to see 
it with an ordinary microscope. This 
virus lives for many months and even 
years. If it gets into the skin of a bird 
this serves as a starting point. It is 
spread quickly from sick to suscepti- 
ble birds by mosquitoes and some of 
the small biting flies which normally 
inhabit barns and chickenyards. 


In some cases the death rate from 
pox in real young fowls is very high. 
In most of these cases, it will be ob- 
served that sores are found in the 
mouth and in the throat as well as on 





the head and feet. . Birds that survive | 


are badly set back. The disease also | 


affects turkeys. It can be prevented 
by good management and pox vac- 
cine. There are several good pox vac- 
cines. Administration of vaccine is 
such a common practice that all peo- 
ple raising any number of birds 
should know how to do it. Fowl pox 
vaccine can be bought at many drug 
stores. The package has instructions 
on how to use. The cost is less than 
1 cent per bird. 


Pox vaccination should be part of | 


the regular poultry husbandry pro- 
gram. This disease is so widespread 
that no one should gamble with it. 
Many authors believe that it is most 
common in late summer and early 
fall, but there are many things that 
might modify a seasonal occurrence 
in a given community. 


Probably we could say that vacci- | 
nation at four to six weeks of age or | 


when birds are well feathered is a 
pretty good time to start. What actu- 
ally happens is that when you vacci- 
nate birds, they get a small sore at 
the point where vaccinated, the same 
as a human gets a small sore when he 
has a smallpox vaccination. From this 
local sore, the bird is stimulated to 
build up its own protection. If it 
should be exposed later on to a field 
outbreak of the disease, it will not 
come down. 


Time or age of vaccination as 
suggested here applies quite largely 
to farm flocks. There are many records 
of pox occurring in chickens at a very 
young age. Where very large num- 
bers are raised in broiler plants, it is 
sometimes necessary to give pox vac- 


| cine when chicks are one or two days 


old. In some cases it has been neces- 


| sary to come back and revaccinate 


when birds get to be four to six weeks 
of age. But for the average farm flock, 
it is best to administer vaccine when 
birds are about four to six weeks of 


age. It can be used any time up to one 
' month before pullets start laying. 
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Make Delicious Butter 
This Work-Free Way 


















Why pay high prices for store butter when you can 
make your own delicious, country-fresh butter with 
Gem Dandy Electric Churn in a few minutes. Saves 
money, saves time, saves work. Over a million satis- 
fied users. 
New, cool-running, heavy-duty motor will not 
heat up. Churns up to 5-gals. whole milk or heavy 
cream. Mixes most anything. Sanitary, easily 
cleaned. 
Buy Gem Dandy Electric Churn at hardware 
or electrical appliance dealers today. Guaran- 
teed. Mail postcard for free booklet. 


DELUXE MODEL... . $21.95 
STANDARD MODEL . . $18.95 


Use with crock or Gem Dandy jar which 

is sold separately. 3 or 5-gal. size $3.00 
MODEL 4-QT churns 3 quarts of 
heavy cream or whole milk, Com- 
plete with Duraglas jar $16.95 


ALABAMA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. A-206, Birmingham 3, Alabama 





cerns 
Here is a tool especially designed to 
help you have better year-round pastures 
. .. the new PASTURE DREAM. This moa- 





chine is designed for seeding, fertilizing 
and renovating pastures without sacri- 
ficing the established sod. With the 
PASTURE DREAM, farmers, ranchers and 
cattlemen can build and maintain pasture 
lands much quicker, easier and at less 


Pasture Dream 
FEATURES 


Seeds, fertilizes, renovates 
Three-point hitch handled by 
tractor hydraulic system 
Seven sturdy incisor boots, 
spoced at 10” intervals 
Famous “Ezee-Fiow” hopper, 
with dual distributor mech- 
anism 


Adjustable metering shutters 


Please rush me complete information about your 
new PASTURE DREAM and how it can help me 
have better year-round pastures. 


cost than by older methods. This engi- 
neered tool helps improve, enrich and con- 
serve your pasture land. It will save time 
and make money for you. Put the PAS- 
TURE DREAM to work on your pastures 
NOW. 





TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 
Louisville, Mississippi 





Weighs 800 pounds empty, 
with hopper capacity of about 
400 pounds 


Works well on contours 


See the PASTURE DREAM on display at 
international Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 





Address 


* The Progressive Farmer, August 1951 










CLASSTITED ADVERTISING 


FARMS and LAND 





Only $350 Down . . abundantly watered 160-acre 
Ozark stock farm only $2,000 County road, % mile 
school bus, mail routes, 15 high school town; 20 culti- 


vation acres, balance wooded, springs and pond in pas- R 


ture, 40 acres fenced; 4-room home, small basement, 2 
porches, cistern and spring, 20 x 24 , barn needs repair, 
as does poultry house, good li 
available at $2,000, easy to buy at only $450 down. De- 
tails new free Fall Catalog many states just off press! 
gr on Agency, 1682-P2F Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 
’ ssouri. 


Want many small, medium and large farms for saie in 
Southeastern States. Also cut-over and mineral lands. 
Give best Favch terms and full particulars when writing. 
Thos. H. han & Co., Realtofs, 515 North 21st 8t., 
Birmingham 

Forsyth, iearoe County, Ga.: 440 Acres on Highway 
41. Dwelling, tenant houses, dairy barn, streams, pas- 
ture. $50.00 per acre. Rhodes Realty, Forsyth, Ga. 


Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Cattle, tobacco, 
grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 
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Millions new crop Cabbage Plants ready—Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield, Ferry’s Round Dutch, 
Early Flat Dutch, Savoy. Collard Plants—Vates and 
Cabbage Collard. 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 
prepaid, Express Collect, $2.00 per thousand. These plants 
were grown in rows and cultivated to give you a more 
healthier plant and better roots. Write, wire or phone 
us your orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey Lank- 
ford, Franklin, Virginia. 


New crop Cabbage and Collard Plants ready—Cabbage: 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Early Flat 
Dutch, Ferry’s Round Dutch, Savoy. Collards: Cabbage 
Collards and Vates, a good collard for home garden or 
market. 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 prepaid. 
Express Collect, $2.00 per thousand. These plants were 
grown from high germinating seed. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, Va. Telephone 8162-4. 


Specially selected varieties of Cabbage and Collard 
Plants to stand the winter cold. Charleston, Savoy, 
Christmas King, Flat Dutch Cabbage. Georgia Heading, 
Louisiana Sweet, Blue Stem Collard. Master Marglobe, 
Rugters, New Stone Tomato Plants. All now ready to 
ship. Prices mail prepaid—100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, 








SEEDS 
Improve Your Grazing Land With Hardy 


KING RANCH BLUESTEM 


A drought and cold resistant grass (Acces- 
sion No. T-3487). Spreads rapidly and is 
adaptable to most soils. Write: 


GUY HUTCHINSON 


UVALDE P. O. Box 293 TEXAS 

For Sale — Reseeding Crimson Clover, White Dutch 
Clover, Caley Peas, Sericea Lespedeza, Kudzu. Write 
for prices. J. Thomas, Marion, Alabama. 


THE PASTURE CHAMPIONS 












Kentucky 31 Fescue... ...$ .65 Ib. del. 
Button Clover ..... . _.65 Ib. del. 
Ladino Clover ...........,... 1.50 Ib. del. 
Reseeding Crimson Clover.. .60 Ib. del. 


One sowing gives year round pasture 
for many years. 


FARMERS SEED CO. 

P. O. BOX 100 GALLATIN, TENN. 
SEED TESTING 
Reliable Purity and Germination Tests. 
MARION VICCARS SEED LABORATORY 
1113 Mt. Meigs Road Montgomery, Ala. 


CLOVER 


‘‘Mighty Button Clover.’’ Winter and Spring grazing, 
no bloating. Land builder, cover crop. Allowed to seed 
first year, volunteers 4-5 years. No interference with row 
crops. See article Progressive Farmer, June 1 Now 
booking orders for Mask strain. “Button your land down 
with Button Clover.’ W. D. Mask, Bolivar, Tenn. 


Blue Lupine, Dixie Crimson Clover, in Carload, or less 
than Carload Lots. For prices, write or wire Easterlin 
Seed Company, Andersonville, Georgia. 


Certified Dixie Reseeding Crimson Clover—The Green 
Gold of the South—Write for new low prices. Eager 
Brothers, Valdosta, Georgia. 

Certified Dixie, hard seeded Crimson Clover, 50 pound 
bags, price 55c per pound net cash, F.0.B. Barnesville, 
Ga. Apply D. C. Collier. 




















$1.50; 1,000, $2.5@ Mentone Plant Farms, M 
ae 


ew crop Cabbage and Collard Plants ready. Early 
Senet Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Savoy, Ferry’s 
Round Dutch, Early Flat Dutch. Collards—Cabbage Col- 
lards and Vates, an ideal collard for es 4 gardens or 
market. 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 prepaid. 
Express Collect, $2.00 thousand. Prompt shipment, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Pete Lankford, Franklin, Va. 


Leading varieties eee Tobato, Bermuda Onion, 
Collard Plants—300 $2. 10 thousand. Large lots 
cheaper, Cafifornia "Wonder Sweet Pepper, 50c hundred. 
$4.00 thousand delivered. Lee Crow, Route 2, Gaines- 
ville, Georgia. 

Millions hand picked Cabbage, Collard and Tomato 
Plants. All varieties now ready. eS if desired. By 
Mail Prepaid—100, 50c; 300, $1.00; $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. Valdosta Plant Co., Mentone, ole. 

Fresh grown Lookout Mountain aes. Tomato and 
Collard Plants. Price—100, * 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 
-. a thousand prepaid. Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, 
Alabama. 




















VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


Certified Coastal Bermuda. Patten Seed Company, 
Lakeland, Georgia. 


-NURSERY STOCK 


Root Your Own Cuttings in Sand in a bor, Greenhouse 
Hotbed. Scientific Copyrighted Instructions (booklet) 
$1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, to root 
cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, all 
Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime of 
the year, with our instructions. This information cost us 
t dollars and years of experience, and cost 
$1.00. National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Biloxi, 
P.8.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, 
as. 








Autauga Reseeding Crimson Clover Association — See 
our Display Advertisement in this issue. 


COLLARDS 


Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed—2 ounces 50c; 
5 ounces $1.00; pound $2.00 postpaid. E. Morris & Son, 
Maxton, North Carolina. 


FESCUE 
KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE 


THE NEW WONDER GRASS 
Field Inspected by Kentucky Seed Improve- 
ment Association and is free of 
noxious weeds. 


FITZGERALD FARM 


Write for sample of seed and price. 
MADISONVILLE KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Grown Fescue Seeds — Selected Original 
Strains Kentucky 31 and 41 Fescues produced from gen- 
uine seed stocks. Attention: Now offering commercially 
our new Kentucky 41 Fescue, improved and deceloped 











from Kentucky 31. Write for free color catalog. Cundiff 
Seed Farms, Somerset, Kentucky. World’s Largest 
Wholesale Fescue peed Growers, C. . Cundiff, Mgr. 
and Agronomist. T 948-W. 








Kentucky 31 Fescue Seed direct from growers to users. 
I'll save you the difference. Get my prices on Certified 
and Uncertified. Phone 17-J. Frank Patterson, Seed 
Broker, Hawesville, Kentucky. 

Most hearty palatable grasses. Certified Ky. 31 Fescue 
(Suiter grass) and Alta Fescue seeds direct from pro- 
ducer. Montgomery’s Seeds, Scottsburg, Indiana. 

Kentucky 31 Fescue—Shaker Seed & Feed Company, 
South Union, Kentucky. 











Pear, Plums, 
Evergreens, 


Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. 
Cherries, Nuts, Berries. Grapevines 10c. 
shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. High grade, quality 
stock can't be sold lower. Forty-page color catalog free. 
Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Free Hose Catalog——-32 pages full color, showing 1952 
All-American winners and 140 varieties of rose garden 
favorites. Fall plantings will bloom next spring. Arp 
Kose’; Inc., P. O. Box 178-V, Tyler, Texas. 

World’s largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. _ Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 














BULBS and FLOWERS 





Modern New Daylilies—12 different gorgeous, named, 
labeled varieties—$7. io value, $3.25 postpaid. Immedi- 
ate shipment. See July ‘‘Flower Grower’ Magazine. 
powell City Daylily Garden, 7728 Holmes, Kansas City, 

ssouri. 


Verbena, choice colors, two dozen plants $1.00. Largé 
Chrysanthemums, several colors, two dozen $1.00. Cali- 
fornia Giant Snapdragon Plants—50, $1.00. Postpaid. 
Mrs. W. J. House, Gordo, Alabama. 


African Violets — Princess, Bi-color, Violet Beauty, 
= Girl, Warrior, White Beauty, Red King, Orchid 








GRASS 
COASTAL BERMUDA STOLONS 


By truck load at farm under 50,000, $1.00 per M; 
50,000 or more, 80c per M; 100,000 or more, 75c per 
M. By express, not prepaid, $1.50 per bushel, about 
1,000 stolons. 

We dig regijiarly on Mondays. By appointment on 
other days. To reach farm—turn west from pavement 
midway between Blackshear and Patterson. Write 
us for descriptive folder. 


SUNNYVIEW FARM 


BLACKSHEAR, GA. TELEPHONE 3713 
OATS 


SOUTHLAND OAT SEEDS 


The wonder Oat of the century. Resistant to 
all diseases. 9634% germination. 1,500 
bushels for sale. 


$3.00 Per Bushel 
F.0.B. QUINCY, FLORIDA 
J. T. BUDD, JR. 











2.50; 7, $5.00. Wilson's, 943 Gr 
Northesst. “Atlanta, Georgia. 

Daylilies—The favorites of the old varieties, hundred 
of the newer varieties. Summer prices. Money saving 
free list. Amaryllis Gardens, 15 Screven Avenue, North- 
east, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Darwin Tulips -—— ‘‘Hollands Rainbow Mixture” — 25. 
$1.00. Duteh Iris Mixture—50, $1.00. Large blooming 
size. Postpaid. Elvin Fulghum, Maben, Mississippi. 


SEEDS 


1951 Crop Blue Lupine recleaned seed—purity 98% 
or better, germination 90% or better. 5% Cents pound. 
1951 Crop Pensacola Bahia Grass Seed (recleaned)— 
germination 75% or better, purity 97% or better. 65 
cents pound. ° Roberts, 1636 NW 8th Avenue, 
Gainesville, Fila. 


California Beer Seed and directions $1.00. 
Perkins, Mathi Missiasinn! 

















Calvin L, 








BABY CHICKS 





Baby Chick Specials — 100% Pullorum Passed. All 
Popular Breeds. $10.90 and up. Send for free price 
list today. Piedmont Hatehery, 18 College St., Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 

Helm’s Pullorum Clean Chicks. 
Sensational broiler crosses. 





Immediate delivery. 
Holder Three World Records 
Brown Leghorns. Free brooding bulletins. Helm’s Chicks, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 

Surplus Chicks—$6.75 hundred C.0.D. New Hamp- 
shires, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, and Heavy Assorted. 
Prices at hatchery. L. F. Carter, Route 4, Mingoville, 
Pennsylvania. 

DeForest Blueblood Chicks. 
hatching yeat around. 

urkey Poults. 








Broiler and Egg Breeds 
Broadbreasted Bronze and White 
DeForest Hatcheries, Peabody, Kansas, 


BABY CHICKS 
-BABY CHICKS— 


U.S. APPROVED — PULLORUM 
PASSED 


Indian River — Rock-Hampshire Cross 
New Hampshire Reds — Rhode 
Island Reds — Barred 
Rocks—White Rocks 


100% LIVE ARRIVAL IN GOOD 
ORDER GUARANTEED. 


Prices That Can’t Be Beat! Send Post Card 
For Latest Price List! 


WRITE TODAY TO: 


Atlanta’s Oldest and Most Reliable 
Hatchery 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
215 Forsyth Street, S.W. 


ATLANTA 3 GEORGIA 





Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8. Approved—Pullorum 
Passed. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
vestment and give us a trial order? Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks; 8. C. Reds; Large Type White Leghorns; Wyan- 
dottes; Orpingtons; Australorps; Minorcas; Giants; New 
iampshires; Brown Leghorns; also Cross Breeds. Sexed 
chicks, pullets or cockerels—reasonable prices. Write for 
low prices, details of our guarantees, free Catalog and 
book on poultry management. Place orders early and be 
sure of delivery on dates you desire. Clover Valley 
Hatcheries, Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Sensational Cut-Price Values 


Egg Bred Chicks 


10 EXTRA CHICKS WITH EVERY 100 ORDERED 
Rush order in to be sure and get these extra chicks. 
Chicks shipped any time you want them. 
—BABY CHICKS— 

U. S. Approved—Pullorum Controlled 
Mt. Healthy special egg breeding builds Healthy 
chicks that really pay off—hboth on the market and at 
the nest! 200,000 big; fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
live delivery. Shipped f.0.b. our hatchery. Send orders 
in NOW! Don’t delay. Order direct from this ad. 

Barred and White Rocks, 25 50 100 
Reds, 
ks, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, Rock X 




















Hamps, Hamp X Rocks, 

Wyan X amos 
PULLETS ol 
COCKERELS 3. 

Large Type, Lop Comb White jo Lagheens Lillia $12.90 
PULLETS . eo oe FC 
COCKERELS . 3.95 

Brown and Buff Leghorns, 

Anconas, Austra Whites, 

White, Black, Buff Minorcas. $13.90 
ee TT cihichnccittinsclesciihehs 27.00 
coc KERELS 5.95 


White and Black Giants, 

Light Brahmas, Columbia 
Rocks, Black ~~ paced 
8. L. Wyandottes . 

PULLETS 

COCKERELS pelts 
Heavy Assorted, Straight Run. 
Left Over Heavies, No Leghorns. 
Surplus Chicks, Odd and we 





No Breed or Sex Guarante 0 
M ALTHY HATCHERIES 
MT. HEALTHY Dep OHIO 





Carney cuts prices. For a Harel White Rocks, 


Reds, New Hampshires, cut to $10.95 — 100; Pullets, 
$14.95; Cockerels, $9.95. White an eet Egg strain, 
$10.95—100; Pullets $21.95; Cockerels, $3.45. Heavy 


mixed, no sex guarantee, $7.95. Straight Heavies, $8.95. 
Order direct from this ad—we will ship them C.0.D. 
also write for free catalog. Carney Hatchery, Box 35, 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 


$9.90 per 100 buys Best Quality Chicks. 
lines from famous production strains. 
Customers report 96% to 100% 
production during January. U. Approved, Pullorum 
Controlled, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, New Hamp- 
shires, White Wyandottes, Reds, $9.90 per 100. 
delivery. Free catalog. Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, 
Fulton, Missouri. 


Dubois Cuts Prices. U. 8. Approved—Pullorum Passed 
AA Grade for quick shipment C.0.D. New Hampshires, 
Barred Rocks, White ks, R. 1. Reds, $9.95—100; 
Pullets, $14.95; Cockereds, $9.95. Big English White 
Leghorns, $9.95; Pullets, $20.95; Cockerels, $3.45. Spe- 
cial lot for fryers, $6.95—100. ‘Rush order today. We 
ship C.0.D. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Hunting- 
burg. Indiana. 

Make $2.00 to $5.00 Head on Jackson County U. 8. Ap- 
proved—Pullorum Passed Chicks. My customers are mak- 
ing money with my laying hens. You can do the same. 
On broilers they are making 25¢ to 50c a head, So send 
me your orders today. Write for Catalog and complete 
prices on all breeds. Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, 
Seymour, Indiana. 

High Quality AAA and AAAA Chicks. 
Profitable layers. 100% Pullorum Tested. New Hamp- 
shire Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks and Austra- 
Whites. $11.95 per 100. Heavy Pullets $14.95. Cock- 
erels, $10.95. Free catalog. 100% Alive. Pleasant View 
Hatchery, Gerald, Missouri. 

Stouffer's U. 8. Approved-——Pullorum Clean Chicks— 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Austra-Whites, Min- 
orca- Leghorn, Get complete prices. Heavy Assorted, 
$9.95. Left-Overs, $6.95. Lights, $7.95. Leghorn Cock- 
erels, $2.45 collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery. Waddams 
Grove, Iilinois. 





R.0.P. blood- 
100% bloodtested. 
livability; 90% egg 











Fast broilers. 








Get our low prices on Broiler Crosses, 
Keds, New Hampshires, Wyandottes, 
chicks from U. 8. Approved one Passed Hatch- 
eries. Postage Paid. Can ship C.0.D. Rivervale Chicks, 


also Rocks, 
Leghorns. All 





Box 7, Corydon, Indiana. 


co 





pe ALA.-FLA. EDITION 
per Word $16.00 per Inch 

sa ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
Per Word $70.00 per Inch 








BABY CHICKS 


—-BABY CHICKS— 


Auburn Strain Leghorns 
Bama-Auburn Cross Leghorn 


The most popular layers in The South. 


LARGE — VIGOROUS — HIGH EGG 
PRODUCTION — LOW MORTALITY 
U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM CLEAN 


Write for FREE Catalogue and 
Price List. 


FAUST HATCHERY, INC. 
ONEONTA ALABAMA 





Greensburg lowers prices — for quick shipment of U. 
S. Approved—Pullorum Passed Chicks. Order from this 
ad. We ship C.0.D. New Hampshires; White, Barred 
Rocks; Reds, $10.95 — 100; Pullets, $14. 95; Cockerels, 
$9.95. White Leghorns, excellent layers, $10.95; Pul- 
lets, $21.95; Cockerels, $3.45. Write for complete prices 
and catalog. Bargain lots $7.95—100, no sex guarantee, 
Straight Heavies, $8.95. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 27, 
Greensburg, Indiana. 


U.S. APPROVED — PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


Rhode Island Reds 
New Hampshires 





BABY CHICKS AS HATCHED, OR SEXED 
(95% accuracy guaranteed on sexing) 


All of the Best Breeding. 


Prices Reasonable. 
FAMOUS QUALITY and LIVABILITY. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 


Riverside Chicks. Hatching all year. Leading breeds, 
crossbreeds. Improved with bloodlines direct from out- 
standing strains. Broiler chicks. Famous Nichols New 
Hampshires. Arbor Acres White Rocks. Laying strains: 
Ghostley Leghorns. Twichell New Hampshires. Park's 
Barred Rocks. Crossbreds. Thousands hatching weekly. 
Prompt shipment. Free circular, Write: Riverside 
Hatcheries, Box 117, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


COLONIAL 


World’s Largest Selling Chicks 
Direct from the Breeder of World Champion Hens. 
Started Pullets and Day-Olds, sexed or as hatched. 
Quick delivery. Broiler Chicks from Napa? of- 
Tomorrow Contest winning strain. SUMMER 
PRICES EFFECTIVE NOW, while pA. Masta. 
Write for FREE CATALOG TODAY. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
CULLMAN ALABAMA 


Buy U. 8. Certified—Pullorum Clean New Hampshires, 
White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’s—an R.0.P. 
Breeding Farm and Hatchery. Also U. 8. Approved 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpjng- 
tons, Dark Cornish, and Crossbreds. Hatched right— 
priced right, Liberal guarantee. Write for description 
and prices. Martin’s Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiaan. 

White, Barred Rocks; Hampshires; Reds; Wyandottes, 
$9.95; Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10. 95. White, Brown 
Leghorns; Austra-Whites; Black, Buff Minorcas, $9.95; 
Pullets, $15.95. Heavies, $8.95. Mixed, $7.95. Left- 
overs, $6.95. Fryers, $5.95. Barnyard Special, $4.95 up. 
F.0.B. 100% Alive. Catalog. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, 
Missouri. 

$10.95—-100 my new reduced prices on White Rocks, 
Barred, R. I, Reds and New Hampshires; Pullets, $14.95; 
Cockerels, $9.95. Light breeds—Minorcas, Leghorns and 
Egg Laying Crosses as low as $10.95; Pullets, $21.95; 
Cockerels, $3.45. We ship C.0.D, Kush your orders for 
quick shipment, Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Ind. 

Buy Seymour Chicks at slashed prices, For quick ship- 
ment, White Rocks, Barreds, New Hampshires, Reds— 




















$10.95; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, $9.95. White Leg- 
horns, Anconas, Brown Leghorns — $10.95; Pullets, 
$21.95; Cockerels, $3.95. Rush order for quick shipment. 


Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


Neuhauser Broiler Chicks. Leading broiler breeds and 
crossbreds. Improved with meat-type strains and mass 
produced at our hatcheries in Maryland, New York, West 
Virginia and Ohio. Prompt personal service. No order 
too large or too small. Free circular. Write today. 
Neuhauser Hatcheries, Box P, Napoleon, Ohio. 


LEGHORNS 


31 Years Selling 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Big Danish 
Brown Leghorn Chicks and Pullets. Cheaper than you 
can raise them yourself. Strong as Missouri Mules. 
Send for prices. Moser Hatchery, Box B, Versailles, Mo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 
New Hampshire Red Baby Chicks. Also 4, 6 and 10 
weeks old Pullets cheaper than you can raise them. High 
grade quality. Moser Hatchery, Box N, Versailles, Mo. 


ROCKS 
31 Years Selling 3, 4 and 6 weeks old large boned, 
quick feathering White Rock Chicks and Pullets. Cheap- 
er than you can raise them yourself. Out of danger— 
saves you work and worry. Send for prices. ' Moser 
Hatchery, Box D, Versailles, Missouri. 


TURKEYS 


Narragansett Turkey Book Free — Telling about the 
wonderful new Narragansett Turkeys, so easy to raise, 
that lay at home with the chickens. It tells how and when 
you can start raising turkeys that will not droop, sleep 
and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten from the day 
they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results, all over 




















the country. This interesting pamphlet of instructive 
‘turkey taik’’ is free to farmers, Moss J. Beall, Reute 8, 
Cave City, Kentucky. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 
1 Blue Cocks (males only), $11.00 each 
ie tor. the five. Gowin Farm, Route 1, Box 288, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
ks—Colorful India Blues—South’s Largest Flock. 
Protipt shipping. Pairs $50° and $65. F. H. McCrae, 
Eustis, Florida. 





CATTLE 


“Southern Dairymen’’—Why go to Wisconsin for your 
Dairy Cattle. We bring them down to you. Large selec- 
tion quality Holstein Cows and Heifers on hand at all 
times—fresh, springing, bred or open. and Bangs 
Tested. All calves ‘and other dairy breeds handled on 
order only. John 8S. Christopher & Co., 2635 Penning- 
ton Bend Road, Nashville 11, Tennessee. Phone: Donel- 
son 263 or 502M. 





fowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Guineas, Waterfowl, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Albert’s Hen and Growing Cages; Fount and Cup 
Waterers; Egg Candlers, Debeakers; Egg Room Coolers; 
SteRrooders. Albert's, Box 429-T, Van Nuys, Calif. 





ll 1921. 





DAIRY GOATS 


profit and Health from Dairy Goats. Monthly magazine 
tells how. 12-Month Subscription $1.00. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, C20, Missouri. 


Happy Jack Mange Medicine. For dogs, animals. Itch, 
fungus, bare spots, moist ears and feet. Promotes heal- 
ing and hair growth to severe mange, moist or dry skin 

as or money back. At stores or direct. 10 oz. $1.50 
postpaid. Dog care literature free. Dept. F, Snow Hill, 
North Carolina. 








Genuine English Shepherd Pups—(Distemper vacci- 
nated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training in- 

tions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 

Registered Collie Pups—Farm raised parents, Cham- 
jon bloodlines. Good breeders. Also choice Show Pups 
$35.00 up. Sagefield Kennels Reg., Route 5, Shelbyville, 
Tennessee. 

English Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch and stock, 
Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zimmer- 
man Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

Registered English Shepherds. Farm working dogs. 
Pups guaranteed. Stud service. John Blankenshi 











Choice Wisconsin Guernsey and Holstein Dairy Heif- 
ers. 300 pounds and up. Any amount. Also Springing 
Cows and Heifers. Transportation always available. 
Orders filled the year around. Write or phone Link 
Brothers, Inc., Minong, Wisconsin. 


Dairy Cattle—Large selections of choice Holstein and 
Guernsey springers and fresh cows and heifers. T.B 
and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘Grand 
Hotel’’ for Dairy Cattle, Elgin, Illinois. (Hotel Ac- 

dations.) Established 1918. 

Dairy Calves from Wisconsin's largest bonded distribu- 
tors. Tested, registered or non-registered Holstein, 
Guernsey, Swiss on approval, low cost. Free Bulletin. 
Write Mr. Mayer, Dairyland Cattle Co., 1203 West Canal 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BRAHMANS 
Registered Brahman Bull—halter broken, 6 years old. 
J. B. Gaddis, Wetumpka, Ala. 
GUERNSEYS 
Registered Guernsey Springing Cows and Heifers. 


Several Bulls, L. E. Dennis, 1511 6th Avenue, Sterling, 
Illinois. 

















HOLSTEINS > 


PUREBRED AND HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Of all ages — especially heifers and cows capable of 
from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day. Selected from 
the 10 best dairy cattle counties in Wisconsin. As- 
sociation service. Telephone 3644 or Write 

INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSN. 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


Registered and Non-Registered Wisconsin Holstein 
Calves—for higher production herds. Exceptional offer- 
ing of choice registered Wisconsin Holstein Calves. Avail- 
able in large quantities. Also some Guernsey and Brown 
Swiss. Vaccinated against shipping fever. Health sheet 
furnished. Well started — no milk required. Visitors 
welcome. Write or Telephone. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 








Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


Collies — Beautiful Puppies available for immediate 
delivery. Registered, inoculated. R. Hardaker, De Funiak 
Springs, Florida. 

Collies—The kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- 
teed to please you. Dept. G, Shomont Kennels. Monti- 
cello, Iowa. 

Registered Sable with White marked Collie Pups. 
Reasonably priced. Ernest Groba, Jr., Route 1, Taylor, 
Texas. 

English Shepherd Puppies—Heelers, companions, reg- 
istered, purebred. E. L. Wright, Tennessee Ridge, Tenn. 

Collies, Cockers, Shepherds, Pekingese, Fox Terriers, 
Rat Terriers, Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, Ala. 

Rat Terrier l’uppies—Best for ratters, best for pets. 
Maytiower Kennels, Fredonia, Kansas. 

Rat Terrier Puppies. Bred for ratters. 
Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


RABBITS, HAMSTERS, ETC. 

Best meat breds with Pedigree papers—New Zealand 
Whites, heavy weight Chinchillas, California New Zea- 
land Reds, Cal-Cross Hy-Bride. Juniors, $5.00 each, 
i trio, $7.50 breeding age. F.O.B. Salem, Ala. 

Duenckel. 

Make Money—Fast! Raise highly profitable Angora or 
New Zealand White Rabbits. Plenty markets. Details 
free. White's Rabbitry, Newark 29, Ohio. 

Big Protit in Angora Rabbits. Free illustrated booklet 
tells how, lists markets, successful raisers. Wilsons, 
Stanton 19. California. 

Make Big Money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
fille 10, Pennsylvania. 

Registered Pedigreed Rabbits. Dairy Goats. Instruc- 
tive catalogue Dime. MHarehills, Honeysuckle Lane, 
Hartsville, Tennessee. 

Extra Money—Raising Pedigreed Rabbits. Free de- 
talls. Martin’s Rabbitry, Morganfield 12, Kentucky. 

Raise Giant Chinchilla Rabbits for meat and extra 
tah. Watérs Rabbit Farm, W 1, Glennville, Ga. 

Standard Rabbit Journal, %8-241-P, Milton, Pa. Year 
$1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c. 

Raise Guinea Pigs. Money makers. 
Taylors, B426H, Hapeville, Georgia. 


Commercial Rabbit Magazine B-5142-F, Miami, Fla. 
.00 Year. 























Crusaders 





























Booklet free. 








Breeding Ewes — 2,000 head at Auction on Halfway 

Farm located on Highway 422 between Lebanon and 

stown, Penna., September 8th and 19th (eighth and 

* nineteenth) , 12:00 o'clock sharp. Consisting of Black 

face and White face Yearling and Ewe Lambs from Mon- 

tana and California. Trucking facilities available. 8. 
K. Norman, Myerstown, Pennsylvania. 

Hampshire sheep, popular, profitable, time tested, time 
proven, . snes lamb production. Information and 
breeders list of American Hampshire Shee Ass'n, 72-P 
Woodland, Detroit 2, Mich. sf 

Suffolk Sheep booklet, list of breeders free. Write 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box H, Middleville, 
Michigan. 











Suffolk Sheep for Sale at all times. Order now. Shipped 
when wanted. Beau Geste Farms, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Kegisteresi) Hampshire Rams and Ewes. Charles F. 
Moore, Dyersburg, Tennessee. 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
Choice quality selected Grade Cows and Heifers. 
Close-up and fall freshening individuals always avail- 
able in quantity. Weaned heifer calves purchased on 
8. Negative to TB and State Laboratory Bangs 
. Procure our prices without obligation before 
Puying elsewhere, We will not be undersold. Private 
tales daily. 





L. F. BROWN AND COMPANY 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phones: Kirby 5041-5042 Established 1849 
Ohio's Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributor 
Dairy Cattle—Can furnish Choice High Grade Dairy 
Cows, fresh and springers. Mostly Jerseys. Also bred 
‘1 springer heifers. Stock of good quality and high 
Meduetion. Claude Thornton, R-2, Springfield, Mo. 
# Choice Dairy Heifers, all breeds, springers only, 
oor en two generations of Artificial Breeding, calf- 
j — Fred Trammell, Bagdad, Kentucky. 











Holstein and Guernsey Heifer Calves—all ages. 
= Wisconsin's high production herds. Write for price 
. P. Vanderburg, North Prairie, Wisconsin. 
large Selection of Springer Holstein and Guernsey 
Heifers: also Younger Heifers and Springer Cows. 

Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Choice Holstein and Guernsey Springer Cows anil 
Relfers, Large selection. Myron Lageschulte, Barring- 


Minos, Phone 625. 
Canadian Dairy Cattle. Prompt attention to in- 
©, Flatt, Route 2 


2, Hamilton, Canada. 

















Good selection Registered Holstein Heifers and Cows 
with extended pedigrees, also high grades. Will also buy 
on special order. H. & H. Farms, Matteson, Ill. 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


Registered Essex Pigs. Circular. J. Sherman Autry, 
Autryville, N. C. 





HAMPSHIRES 


75 fine Registered Hampshire Qilts, bred to large out- 
standing boars for August, September, October, and 
November farrowing. Weighing not less than 250 pounds 
each, Price $125 each. Taylor Farms, Randall Mill 
Road, Arlington, Texas. ‘17 Years of Breeding Good 
Hampshires.”’ 


Hogs — Registered Hampshires — 12 Bred Gilts and 
proven Sows. Serviceable Boars, Weanling Pigs. In- 
quiries promptly answered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Lucky Acres, 2235 Lebanon Road, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Phone 4-1896. 

Registered Hampshire unrelated trios (boar, 2 gilts), 
12 to 14 weeks. P. R. tested, meaty, profitable. For 
prices write: Keith Corzatt, Media, Illinois. 

Hampshire Breeding Stock for sale. Cherry Meadows 
Farm, Cherry Valley, Illinois. 


HEREFORD 


Southern home of National and Midwestern Cham- 
pions. Offering pigs by such outstanding champions as 
Fashion Boy, Ringleader, Oakdale Royal and Gooc ds. 
We have a few bred gilts on hand for sale and weaned 
pigs are $30.00 and up. Can furnish unrelated pairs. 
Crate and ship anywhere. Ward Meade Farm, Route 3, 
Marietta, Georgia. 

















0. 1. Cc. 


OIC Swine — Tops on the farm and on the market. 
Write for free information. OIC Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Goshen 3, Indiana. 

Those finer OIC Hogs stay fat. Less feed. Pigs, $20; 
Bred Gilts, $85; Serviceable Boars, $50. Shanks Hog 
Farm, Clyde, Texas. 

Registered OIC Hogs. J. 8. Smith, Route 4, Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Medium Type Black Poland Chinas—Plenty of length 
and delpth, good grazers. Featuring Gilts bred to three 
top boars. Also tried Sows, boars, pigs. Clear Brook 
Farm, Route 6, Cullman, Alabama. 


Registered Improved Type Black Poland Ching Pigs, 
$25.00; Bred Gilts, $100.00. R. X. Williams, Oxford, 
Mississipi. 

Medium Type—Largest herd in state. Champion blood 
lines. All ages. Minglewood Farm, Chapel Hill, Tenn. 




















Choice Holstein and Guernsey Heifer Calves. Strauss 
Brothers, Route 4, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


Registered Black, Medium Type Poland China Pigs. 
Fatten any age. K. E. Barner, Bluff City, Tenn. 





JERSEYS 
—~JERSEYS-— 


Mississippi Jersey Cattle Club 


Will sell 40 Registered Jersey Females of Top 
Quality (25 Cows and 15 Heifers) at Mag- 
nolia, Friday, August 31, 12:30 p.m. 


Catalogues available August 15. Address 
L. A. HIGGINS 
State College Box 295 Mississippi 


Champion SPC Pigs, Bred Gilts, Boars. Freeman 
Bunn, Midville, Georgia. 


TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth—Purebred Tamworths have been bred for a 
lean meat carcass for more than 150 years. They make an 
excellent cross on any other breed, producing a smooth, 
fast growing, medium type crossbred. Tamworths are tops 
as mothers and producers of choice lean meat and bacon. 
For free information write Tamworth Swine Association, 
Box 189-P, Hagerstown, Indiana. 


We endeavor to give the best in Registered Tamworths, 


Pigs now ready. Hunter Farm, Route 7, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 














Jersey Bull Calves from classified dams with 500 pounds 
fat records, 2X milking. Can furnish cows, registered or 
grade on order. Zimmerman & Dumford, Saint Paris, 
Ohio. 





SHORTHORNS 


PUREBRED SHORTHORN 
CATTLE SALE 


Jack Smith Farm Dispersal 
MONDAY, AUGUST 20, HORTON, MICH. 
80 Head — SELLING — 80 Head 
57 Cows and Heifers — 7 Serviceable Age 
Bulls — 16 Cows with Calves at Foot. 


This is one of the best herds of Shorthorns to sell 
anywhere in the country this year. 
All the cattle are clean for T.B. and Bang’s Disease. 
The farm is 10 miles Southwest of Jackson, Mich. 
For the free illustrated catalog Write 


NED W. PLACE 


Wapakoneta Ohio 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 

Milking Shorthorns constitute the five pointed star in 
the cattle industry: 1) Milk; 2) Butterfat; 3) Beef; 4) 
At lowest cost of production, and, 5) Greatest salvage 
value when their useful days end. Virginia's oldest herd 
of the breed, and with a National reputation, offers 2% 
month old roan or red Bull Calves at $250.00; and those 
of 5 months at $400.00. Registered in buyer’s name. 
Wavertree Herd, Greenwood, Virginia. 


Registered Tamworths. 


L. 8. Corbett, Macclesfield, 
North Carolina. 





YORKSHIRES 


Yorkshire Pigs from high-winning herd of Illinois and 
Iowa State Fairs. Write for details. J. E. Johnson, 
Route 2, Columbiana, Alabama. 


Booking Registered Yorkshire Gilts bred to our Im- 
ported Boar—$125.00. Alabama’s largest breeder. G. 
W. Hughes, Madison, Alabama . 

Write for literature describing our Yorkshires. High- 
land Farm, Black Mountain, North Carolina. 

Registered Yorkshires—Boars, Pigs. Wayland Darby, 
Route 4, Florence, Alabama. 


CATTLE MARKERS 
Daisy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tag 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


Cattle, Sheep, Hogs Permanently Identified! Rust- 
proof Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals stamped with name and 
number. Self-piercing, humane, inexpensive. Over 50,- 
000 users! Free Samples, Catalog. Write Dept. X, 
Security Seal, 144 W. 27th St.. New York 1, N. Y. 




















OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





Stamped Linens for Resale. Buy from manufacturer at 
low cost, embroider and resell at a profit. Free 28-page 
catalog featuring Seamless Tubing Pillow Cases, Scarfs, 
Banquet Cloths, Luncheon Sets, Show Towels, Baby 
Articles, etc. Write: Merribee Art Embroidery Co., 
Dept. 695, 22 West 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Print Feed Bags—Selected designs 35c each, 3 for 
$1.00, parcel post prepaid, if C.O.D. fee extra. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. Champion Poultry Farm, 
Champion, North Carolina. 








SWINE 


A CONNER PRAIRIE BOAR 


MEANS BETTER HOGS CHEAPER 
Minnesota No. 1 — Montana No. 1 
Minnesota No. 2 — Maryland No. 1 
San Pierre No. | — Beltsville No 2 

Incross Boars Too 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 
CONNER PRAIRIE FARMS 
Route 4 Noblesville, Indiana 
BERKSHIRES 
Registered Berkshires—Production Tested. 


customers from coast to coast. 
Cope. South Carolina. 





Satisfied 
Magnolia Lane Farm, 








Registered Prolitic Berkshires — Boars, Gilts, Pigs. 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 
buROCS 


Outstanding March Boars, Gilts by son 1950 Indiana 
Grand Champion. Dark red; bred, fed to produce. Lorton 
Farms, Union City, Indiana. 


Bred Gilts, Service Boars, Weaned Pigs—Popularly 
bred, vaccinated, cherry red, medium type. W. A, 
Gardner, Auburn, Alabama. 








Registered Duroc Pigs, 8 weeks old, registered in the 
buyers name at $15.00 each. Sidney Pittman, Route 2, 
Box 223, Opelika, Ala. 

Registered Durocs—-Both sex, 12 weeks old, champion 
bloodlines. Treated. $25.00 each crated. Hugh L. Dixon, 
Talbotton, Georgia. 


Registered Blocky Type Duroc Pigs and Bred Gilts 
from Champion bloodlines. Hugh A. Campbell, Arab, 
Alabama. 

Registered Cherry Red blocky type Duroc Pigs at 
$25.00 each, Some unrelated. Valley Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Championship Quality Registered Durocs. Also Reg- 
istered Jersey Cattle, 3-H Farms, Guthrie, Kentucky. 

















Glowing warmth for cold winter nights. Send raw 
wool to us for fine blankets and fringed motor robes. Big 
savings. Free literature. West Texas Woolen Mills, 2 
Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


Ladies’ beautiful 51 Gauge Full Fashioned Nylon Hose, 
almost perfect. Three pairs only $1.98. Satisfaction or 
money back. Order today. Hayes Hosiery Co., Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 

Send only fifteen 3c stamps for $1.00 jar of first class 
Cream Shampoo and beautiful 32-page cosmetic catalogue 
in colors. Postpaid. McBrady, 1051 VanBuren, Chicago. 








MACHINERY AND PARTS 


New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big, free 1951 
Catalog. Tremendous savings, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 


PHOTO FINISHING 








A NEW SUPER VALUE.IN 
PHOTO FINISHING 


Jumbo Size Prints — Deckle Edges. 
Mounted in an Attractive Two Color Album 
All for Only 

8 Exposure Roll—8 Prints...............-.----+---+ 

12 Exposure Roll—12 Prints 

16 Exposure Roll—16 Prints. 
Reprints—Jumbo Size............ 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
Cut out this ad and send it in with your roll of film. 
It will be worth 15c¢ on the above listed prices. 


UNITED FILM SERVICE 


CHATTANOOGA _ Box 1071 TENNESSEE 
“Serving the South for more than 15 years.’’ 








Deckledge Reprints 3c. Reprints size as negative 
8c and oversize prints 4c. 6 or 8 exposure roll developed 
and printed 1 each 25c or 2 each for 35c. 3 5x7 enlarge- 
ments for 50c. 4 8x10 for $1.00. Your favorite photo 
copied and 10 billfold pictures 65c. Summers Studio. 
Unionville, Missouri. 


GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


... from the South’s largest and 
oldest photo finishers! 


Film Returned the Same Day It Is Received. 


Double Size Prints in Colorful, 
Plastic Bound Albums. 


From Any 8 Exposure Roll........................ 
From Any 12 Exposure Roll 


Additional Prints and Reprints, Each 5c. 


We Specialize in Making Copies From 
Old Prints. 


Free Mailers Sent Upon Request. 
WE INVITE COMPARISON. 


VIRGINIA DARE PHOTO 
Dept. 1, P.O. Box 7 Richmond, Va. 
Two Sets of “‘Deckledge’’ Prints with every eight- 

exposure roll finished 40c. Very finest quality. ‘‘Deckl- 


edge’’ reprints 3c each. Jumbo reprints 4c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-34 Emerson, Minneapolis. Minn. 


BEST QUALITY DEVELOPING 
OVERSIZE PRINTS IN ALBUMS 























From 8 Exposure Roll 40c 
From 12 Exposure Roll 60c 
Reprints — Each.... Se 
Write for free mailers and complete 
price list. 


BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
PANAMA CITY FLORIDA 
Your roll film developed with 8 Deckle-edge, Enlarged 

Prints mounted in permanent plastic album. Only 35¢ 


complete. Mail your roll or send for free mailers. Sun 
Studios, Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida. 


OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 
SERVICE—40c 


Films developed and 8 prints near postcard, 
only 40c. Electronic process, non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. P, P. O. Box 4324 
ATLANTA, 








GEORGIA 


Only 25c for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from your roll 
or negatives. (Trial Offer. > . Quick Service. 
Willard Studios. Box 3535B, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FREE ROLL OF FILM 


(With Your First Order) 
8 Exposure Roll, 40c; 12 Exposure Roll, 60c. Re- 
prints 5c each. All JUMBO ALBUM PRINTS. Con- 


tact Sizes same price as Jumbo. Must Send this 
Ad for Free Roll. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 
Mail Order Photofinishers 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 
Service—Quality—24 hour service. Roll developed and 


8 high gloss enamel prints 30c. Free Mailers. Universal 
Photo Service. LaCrosse 11, Wisconsin. 














Fine Combed Chambray and Gingham. Sanforized. 
Beautiful patterns. Samples on request. Only 69c per 
yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

Look—Full fashioned Nylon mill rejects, 6 pairs $1.00. 
Imperfects, 3 pairs $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pre- 
mier Sales, Box 8177, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Money in New Greaseless Doughnuts. Start in kitchen. 
No smoke. Sell stores. Free recipes. George Ray Co., 
3605 South 15th Avenue, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 

Nice Print Tea Aprons, 69¢ each postpaid. 
Hayes, Route 1, Gainesville, Georgia. 











Thelma 





MACHINERY and PARTS 





— For Sale — 


COMPLETE IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
INCLUDING PUMP. 
Never been used. For further information, 
write— 


RIDGEFIELDS FARM 
P. O. BOX 591 KINGSPORT, TENN. 
Hus-Kee Tractor Tool Boxes. Heavy steel. Large size 


for big tools. Low priced. Order from your tractor deal- 
er. Metal Box Co,, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Garden Tractor $127.00 ‘‘McLean.”’ Cultivating, gee: 
ing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 











Something New . . . 8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative 
size prints made and mounted in book-form indi- 
vidual album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 
50c. New FASTER service, higher quality with 
Electronics process. Over 12 years leading in su- 
perior photo finishing, always dependable, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for free mailers and prices 
on enlargements, fine grain developing, etc. 
CROWN STUDIOS 
Dallas Box 1223 Texas 
Mail your Film and 35c for 8 Giant Size Pictures in- 
cluding 116 size. Reprints each 4c. Dowl Photo Co., 
P. O. Box 2077, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


NOW ... Get Double Size Prints In 
Individual Album! 


Eight JUMBO prints, only 35¢, including develop- 

ing your film—12 to 16 exposure rolis, only 50c, bound 

in book-form album print folder. Send film to us, 

get QUICK service. SUPERIOR quality finishing, 
AT “Speciais’’ on 








guaranteed to SATISFY! en 
ments. Write for FREE mailers, price list on al 
kodak supplies, ete. We specialize in your satisfac- 


tion. 
SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Rolls Developed and Printed. Eight Exposure, 20¢c; 
Twelve, 30c. Reprints, 2%c. Link Photo Service, High 
Point, North Carolina. 


‘Classified ods continued on next poge) 
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RUIdGEdY 
UNIVERSAL 





at Lower Cost 


Universal Pumps and water sys- 
tems are engineered to meet the 
tough, exacting demands of 24- 
hour service . . . over 300 models 
... you'll find the Convert-I-Jet 
ideal for your household needs... 
shallow well . . . city pressures . 
convertible to deep well. 


INJECTOR AND CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
See the Universal today! 









ADDRESS 





PRSSRSSOSSSSOS SSS S8OG 
9 UNIVERSAL MFG. CO. ! 
H 1440 San Pablo Avenue, § 
. ‘Berkeley 2, California. 4 
4 Dept. GF8 | 
© ‘Send free literature and name of nearest 5 
$ Dealer. : 
+ NAME : 
o + 
+ . 
L 4 











Use ITCH WITCH, the amazing new Mange 
remedy. Relieves itching and controls 
Mange, Ringworm and other Fungous 
skin infections of Dogs, Livestock and 
Humans, including torturous Athlete's Foot. 
ITCH WITCH is 85c at Drug and Pet Stores. 
Sent anywhere postpaid for $1.00. 
Stops itching and scratching or money back. 





















Insured 
Savings 


Dividend 


\ HOUSE OF HUSTON, Inc.,Miami, Fla. _/ 











Write for Invest your idle funds 


information | protitably with this sound- 
arid latest eitution. Your. account 
financial agency of U. S. Go 2 


statement, 


per FERSON FEDERAL 


Tha S: ously Hanaged 
Sav ie woe 


N +h 


G Loan Association 


Phone 7 





For hig 





quality at lower 
cost. Sturdy, oe 


BL) construction. 








CLASSIFIED ADS 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 
, Man or Woman von hut cost Time to try our food and 





(Continued from preceding page) 


PHOTO FINISHING 

Free Enlarging Coupon with trial roll developed and 
printed, 35c. Camera Co., Box 1153-D, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

Enlargements—From Negative—5 x 7, 30c; 8 x 10, 50c. 
Brownell, 4315 Eastside, Dallas, Texas. 

16 Prints or 8 Jumbos from Roll, 25c with this ad. L, 
Skrudiand, River Grove, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PECAN CRACKER 
Heavy Duty, Fast, Commercial Type, Hand Machine. 
Get more income from your pecan crop by selling 
shelled meats. Cracks 25 and up per minute. Fully 
guaranteed. Free folde 
WOODSON NUT MACHINERY CO. 
3826 Arsenal St. St. Louis 16, Missouri 


Wanted to Purchase for Cash—Baler Twine, any make, 
any quantity, from one to 10,000 bales. Will pick up 




















any state. Wanted—All makes balers, combines, corn 
pickers—new or used. Wanted—Used or new Kaiser or 
Henry J Automobiles. Phil Gardiner—10 Acers Farm 


Machinery, Mullica Hill, N. J. Phone 5-4831 or 5-6 6291. 


e and supply 

pn ed Make good money 
uctsfree. Blair, Dept. mGP-2. Lynchburg, Va. 
Men-Women big daily profits, all or spare time, show- 
ing guaranteed household products to friends, neighbors. 
We start you. Southern Household Products, Inc., 690 
West Fairbanks, Winter Park, Florida. 
Men-Women—Big Line including Food Products, Fast 
Selling Premium and Bargain Deals. Low prices. Par- 
ticulars, ag free. ,, Write J. W. Gibson Company, 
Dept. 10 6, Indiana. ; 
Big Money Taking Orders: Shirts, ties, sox, pants, 
jackets, sweaters, shoes, uniforms, etc. Sales equipment 
free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod 4922-AA Lin- 
coln, Chicago. 
Shine Shoes Without ‘‘Polish.”” New invention. Light- 
ning seller. Shoes gleam like mirror. Samples sent on 
trial. Kristee 130, Akron, Ohio. 

Fruit Trees for Sale — Salesmen wanted. 
Smith Brothers Nursery Co.. Dept. 


AUCTIONEERING 

Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 

Learn Auctioneering. Write National Auction Insti- 
tute, Box 88PF. College Station, Texas. 

Ft. Smith Auction School, Fort Smith, 
soon. Free catalogue. 




















Write to 
25. Concord. Ga. 











Arkansas. Term 





Do you get ‘“Burned-Up’ Just like those old style 
cotton wicks. Send for Vick-Wick. Gives a hotter, 
cleaner flame, and is guaranteed to last three years. Same 
size as Perfection 331X. Diameter 3 5/16. Only $1.50 
each, 4 for $5.00. Vostage paid. Vick-Wick Corp., Old 
Saybrook, Connecticut. 


* too? 





Personal Rubber Stamp saves time and money in many 
ways. Use on stationery, envelopes, cards, labels, books, 
ete. Send coin, no C.0.D. Name and Address 40c; ink 
pad 25e; postpaid. Order now or send for Free Catalog. 
Stamp Shop, Box 382, Rochester 2, New York 


We Sharpen Hair Clippers and Animal Shearing 


Blades, 50c a set postage extra. Mail them to Columbia 
Grinding Works, 1909 Main Street, Columbia, 8S. C. 





BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Requeen with our Leather Colored Italian Quents—50c 








each. Miller Bros. Apiaries, Safford, Ala. 
Beeswax — Any amount, write for prices. Miller Bros. 
Apiaries, Safford, Alabama. 
SYRUP—HONEY 
Honey—Delicious Florida Orange Blossom—2% pounds 
$1.00, 10 a $3.75. Postage Paid. Nelson L. Wheel- 


er, St. Cloud, Florida. 


Mild Severed pure Extracted Honey—5 pounds, $1.50; 
10 pounds, $2.75 Postpaid. John L. Gwaltney, Roberts- 
dale, Alabama. 








Make money raising Fishworms backyard, basement. 
Interesting Instruction Booklet 25c. Marvin Dickman— 
K, Willow Springs, Missouri. 

Free! Big United States Stamp Catalog! Invaluable 
guide and check list. Hundreds of illustrations. Harris 
& Co., Boston 17-A53, Mass. 

Fish Worms — Red — 1,000, $4.00 postpaid. Groves 
Howell, Sneads, Florida. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Make Money Fast. Sell big value Christmas and Every- 
day Card Assortments to friends, others. 7 leading 21 
card $1.00 boxes. Religious, Metallic, Comic, Secret Pal 
Cards. Gift Wrappings, Ribbons, Scented Stationery. 
Many Gifts—Rain Sandals, Automatic Telephone Pencils, 
Toothbrushes, Napkins, Over 100 items. Amazing profits. 
Bonus plan. No experience necessary. Write today for 
samples on approval and special “‘Get Start’’ offer. 
Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. PR-8, New York. 


Extra Cash—Quick, Easy! Sell friends newest greet- 
ing cards. Profits to 50c per $1.00 box. 21-card $1.00, 
Comie Christmas, All-Occasion assortments, Gift Wrap 
Ensembles, exclusive items. Experience unnecessary. 
Special offers. Bonus. Prompt service. Write for free 
samples Name Imprinted Christmas Cards, Stationery, 
Napkins, Book Matches, Feature assortments on approval, 
free catalog. Elmira Greeting Card Co., C-2105 Elmira, 
New York. 

At Last! 

















Something new and sensational in Christ- 
mas cards. Make extra money fast! Show gorgeous sat- 
ins, velours, metallics never before offered. Gets easy 

8 les 30 


HELP WANTED 


Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,437 dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 1950; their 
average $6,704. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. H-U-1-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 

Big Profits in Spare Time! I'll send Free Assortment 
Full-Size Samples fine Foods, Household Necessities to 
ambitious Men-Women who need money. Friends, neigh- 

rs buy coger: Send no money. Just write Blair, 
Dept. 27GP-3, Lynchburg, Va. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


Make money showing neighbors how to beautify yards 
with glorious flowering shrubs and trees. Quick-bearing 
Dwarf fruit trees; World-Famous Stark Patented Va- 
Tieties produce abundant harvests champion-quality 
apples, pears, peaches, other fruits. Even small plots 
produce fruit for family-use and to sell. Beautiful Sales 
Kit Free. Stark Bros., Dept. 30282, Louisiana, Mo. 


Make money with famous, easy-selling Bostonian Shirts 
—spare time, full time, sideline. Fabrics, outfit Free. 
Bostonian, 89 Bickford, Dept. G-17, Boston 30, Mass. 

Man for Home Territory—White or Colored. No sell- 
ing. Weekly check arrangement. Experience unnecessary. 
McBrady (Est. 1894), 1047-PF VanBuren, Chicago. 

Wanted—Pastorate in Community Church in Florida 
by able minister experienced in Community Church Work. 
Pastor c/o Floyd Irvin, Eustis, Fla. 




















orders! Pays up to 100% cash profits. Free p 
Christmas cards with name, 50 for $1.25 up. 80 As- 
sortments. Personalized book matches and stationery, 
gifts. Several $1.00 boxes on approval. Write Puro Co., 
2801 Locust, Dept. 157-K, St. Louis . 


Do You Need Money? $35.00 is yours for selling only 
50 boxes of our 300 Christmas Card line. This can be 
done in a single day. Free samples. Other leading boxes 
on approval. Many surprise items. Experience un- 
necessary. Free samples Personalized Christmas Cards, 
Stationery, Napkins. Write today. It costs pores to 
try, Cheerful Card Co,, 288 White Plaints, N. 


Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or more! 
Products-equipment on credit. No experience needed to 
start—we help you. Write pots for full particulars. 
Kawleigh’s, Dept. H-145-PGF Tenn. 

Just Out! New, thrilling spneasion in Christmas cards. 
Make big money! Show lustre foils, satins, brilliants. 
Amazing values bring easy orders! Christmas cards with 
name, 50 for $1.25 up. Also imprinted book matches, 
stationery, many gifts. Get 30 Free Samples with name; 
several $1 boxes on approval. Joy Greetings, 507 North 
Cardinal, Dept. K-63, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Extra Money Reward! Free gift offers! Sell friends 
outstanding Christmas, All-Occasion greeting cards, Gift 
Wrappings, Novelties. Big profits. Bonus. Experience 
unnecessary. Request Feature assortments for free trial 
approval, free samples Name Imprinted Christmas Cards, 
Stationery, Napkins and free Catalog. a England 
Art Publishers, North Abington 504-A, 


Start Your Own Business on credit. os your own 
boss. 1,437 Dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 1950; their 
average $6,704. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience 




















HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Tremendous Profits Selling Sunshine Cards, America’s 
most distinctive Greeting Card Line. Amazing values, 
21 Everyday Cards with lined envelopes, Bonnie Notes, 
Clever Comics Assortment, Gift Wraps, Stationery, Nap- 
kins, plus many more top items. Act now! Write for 
Sample Kit on Approval. Sunshine Art Studios, Dept. 
PF-8, 115 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 

Cash in Christmas Cards. Show free samples newest 
Name-Imprinted designs, 50 for $1.25. Everybody buys, 
pays you big. Up to 100% profit on big line Christmas 
Assortments, Stationery, others. Assortments on ap- 
proval, Charm Cards, 393 Peachtree NE, Dept. 588, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Big Money for You In Plastics! Show friends amazing 
laundry-saving plastic draperies, tablecloths, nonbreak- 
able dishes, greeting cards, rainwear, baby needs. Quick 
sales. Big profits. Free outfit. Write Loraine Products, 
Dept. CM-623, 844 West Adams, Chicago. 


Absolutely Free Big package actual sample fabrics and 











style presenation of dresses, lingerie, hosiery, etc. Take 
orders. Commissions big. Send no money. Melville 
‘0., Dept. 6200, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 





Need Extra Cash? Get it selling Blair’s unusual line 
of household and food products. Every housewife a pros- 
pect. Send for samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 
27GP-1, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Your Personal Lingerie free as bonus—extra cash be- 
sides — introducing sensational Curve-Tailored idea to 
friends. Outfit Free. World’s-Star, Dept. D-50, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


Sell finest Nylon Hosiery—Guaranteed against every- 
thing—snags, runs, holes. Demonstration kit Free to you 
with actual sample stocking. American Mills, Dept. 389, 
Indianapolis. 











start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. H-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


Make Money Sewing at Home. Part or full time. We 
instruct. Write Jud San Products, 11714 Chesterfield 
Avenue, Department M-7, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Make Good Money Selling our Christmas and Every- 
day Greeting Cards, Stationery, Gift Wraps, Children’s 
Books, etc. Lowest wholesale prices. Christmas Cards 
with name-imprinted, 50 for $1.25. Samples on ap- 
proval. C, S. Greetings, 415 Brent Street, PF, Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Brand New! Amazingly different and smart Christmas 
Cards bring you big money! Take easy orders fast. Pays 
up to 100% cash profit. Christmas cards with name 50 
for $1.25, up. Big line. Personal stationery and book 
matches, Get sample assortments on approval, imprints 
Free. Write today. North Star, 31 Glenwood, Dept. 
V-10, Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Jobs open in selling! Send name, address for five 
free issues of Opportunity Magazine's money-making 
guide, listing hundreds of companies who'll pay you well, 
i ot [oes -time. No experience needed. Opportunity, 

ackson, Dept. 121, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


“a Money with Merritt. Sell Davis Air Cushioned 
Shoe ess, work, heavy duty. Popular priced. Ad- 
vance commissions. Cash uses. Experience ~ un- 
necessary. Write to Geo. Merritt Shoe Co., C-77, Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

With your own processing business gross over $12, 
yearly! Feeders everywhere demand Fords Portable Mill- 
ing Service. Low investment, balance from profits. Get 
oni’. Myers-Sherman Co., 36 12th Street, Streator, 

llinois. 

















Free Samples, and amazing plan, giving Dress without 
penny cost. Rush name today, with dress size. Harford, 
Dept. E-235, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors: Learn how to protect your invention. Special 
booklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ containing de- 
tailed information concerning patent protection and pro- 
cedure with ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form will be promptly 
forwarded upon request — without obligation. Clarence 
A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 127-G District National Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Inventors—Without obligation, write for information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a Patent 
on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HIGH SCHOOL 

Complete your high school at home in spare time 

with American School; texts furnished; no classes; 

diploma; booklet free. Write 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. BPF, P.O. Box 1745, Birmingham 1, Ala. 

Make Up to $35-$45 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-7, Chicago. 





























Top Meney From Hogs 
(Continued from page 24) 






Now let’s take a look at the second, 
question, “What is the place of hogs 
in our farm businesses?” 

1. A good supplementary income~ 

This farm gets its cash from. cotton, 
peanuts, and hogs —three intensive 
“crops” and all good for any farm—_ 
especially for a small farm. Hogg ~ 
supplying money in late summer and 
spring help distribute income out - 
over the year a little better. Spring 
hog money is pretty good for buying 
fertilizers. Late summer hog money 
helps cover expenses for getting 
crops in. 

2. Adds value to crops—The hogs 
paid $2.90 per bushel for corn which 
they gathered from the 3% acres, 
That’s a whole lot more than it would 
have brought after the expense of 
harvesting it as dried corn. Hogs 
serve as a little processing plant on 
the farm for converting a lower 








valued commodity into a higher . 
valued product. Almost every farm 

8. Makes for better land use—The \\ (fi 
early-maturing corn followed blue lu- . 


needs a “livestock processing plant.” 
pine. By Sept. 15 the corn was har- Mr. 














vested and land was ready for an- Count 
other crop. And hogs left a lot of didn’t 
manure on the land to make it more last ye 
fertile. Those are. pretty good rea- cows, 
sons for this enterprise being a part money 
of this farm business. pay ol 
Hogs make the most money when . 
produced efficiently and used as a | on 
definite member of a team of income Count: 
producers. That’s good management +, 
and organization. 3 
arounc 
SERVICES AND SUPPLIES Mr. 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE ed the 
Treat your Fence Posts with Penta wood to dai 
preservative and save. Abo 
Penta Concentrate 1:10 available in 5 and 
55 gallon drums. We can ship C.O.D. Write of a 
for additional information and prices: they t 
Laurel Lumber Treating Co. first th 
P. O. Box 943 Laurel, Mississippi the cc 
TOBACCO dan t 





Cigars—Buy direct from factory and save. Fine, lowed 
Mild. 10c size and quality for nickel. Write today. DD. 
burr Cigar Factory, 5516 Easton, St. Louis, Mo. Then 
Postpaid — Guaranteed Tennessee's 28-Inch Sweet, 


Juicy Redleaf Chewing, not lugs, 10 pounds $3.50. Smok- 
ing $2.50. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tennessee. 


Postpaid—Extra fine scrap from best grades Chewing 















or Smoking, 5 pounds $1.10; 10, $2.00. Wholesale To- He 
bacco Company, Dresden, Tennessee. 
Postpaid — Mellow Chewing, 6 pounds $2.00; Smok- with 
ing 8. Scraps, 10 pounds $2.00. William Crews, Dresden, 
Tennessee. $110, 
WANTED TO BUY ments 
Watches Wanted. Any condition. Also broken jewelry, $62 4 
spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver. Cash sent » 
promptly. Mail articles or write for free information. 





Lowe's, 7 Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaraateed. Rose Smelting 
Company, 29-PF East Madison, Chicago. 























FASCINATING NEW HOBBY FOR YOU 


EARNS QUICK CASH ga) ax 















































Just show giant-value 21- 
Card $1 Boxes, Religious, Comics, Metal- 
lies, Kiddie Cards, Imprinted Sta’ 

















other self-sellers. Noexperience needed. 
























































Positive Meat Protection 











$80 Weekly making four sales daily! 
non-cushioned shoes. York shoes guaranteed six months. 
Free outfit, Concordian Shoes, 12-C West Concord, Mass. 

Make Money Easy. Sell Christmas Cards. 21 for $1.00 
and others, children’s books, sonalized cards and 
stationery, note paper, wrappings and novelties. Send for 
samples. Howard P. Ellis, Dept. PF-7, Pitman, N. J. 

New Bathroom Deodorizer. Hangs on wall. Banishes 
odors bathroom, kitchen, Lightning seller. Samples sent 
on trial. Kristee 131, Akron, Ohio. 


Sell cushi 4 








SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 





Save money on Army, Navy and Factory Surplus. Write 
today for new 52-page illustrated Catalog. Tennusa Sales 
Co., Dept. AG, 1451 Market, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


bers’ imp d Anti-Skipper Compound 
protects hams from skippers. 50¢ and $1.00 
sizes at your dealers. Write for free folder, 






































orders for whatever you have to sell. 


livestock, poultry, hatching eggs. honey, syrup or farm 





land. Try an ad in our next issue. 





Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified | 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— | 
It may be seeds, | 


“Chambers Method for Protecting Meat From 
Skippers.” 


Dept.4  Chambers-Godfrey Mfg. Co. Martin, Tem 
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riment Stations developed it. 


Milk Checks Saved the Day 


By Fred J. Hurst 








Milking five to seven cows paid grocery and other operating expen- 
ses and enabled Mrs. Peck to buy this new electric sewing machine. 


HAT does it mean to get a milk 
check every two weeks? 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Peck, Marion 
County, Ala., can answer that. “We 
didn’t make but three bales of cotton 
last year. If it hadn’t been for our 
ews, we would have had to borrow 
money to buy our winter clothes and 
pay our grocery bill.” The Pecks of 
Hamilton, Ala., helped organize one 
of the first milk routes in Marion 
County. They have milked five to 
seven cows for a little over a year. 
Each month they have averaged 
around $75, income. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peck have not limit- 
ed their improvements on the farm 
to dairying. 

About 10 years ago, with the help 
of a Bankhead-Jones tenant loan, 
they bought their farm. One of the 
frst things Mr. Peck did was to get 
the county soil conservation techni- 
dan to map his farm. He has fol- 
bwed the SCS farm plan ever since. 
Then he has used every bit of PMA 
tid he could get in seed, basic slag, 
fertilizer, terracing, and fencing. 

He recently built 104 rods of fence 
with creosoted posts at a cost of 
$110, but he received PMA pay- 
ments of 60 cents a rod, a total of 
$62.40. 


He built pastures before he bought 
cows. As a result he now has 18 acres 
in hard-seeded crimson clover, 6 
acres fescue and Ladino clover, 3 
acres Kobe lespedeza, 9 acres sericea, 
and 5 acres kudzu. 

Mr. Peck cuts kudzu and surplus 
sericea for hay. Kudzu is used for 
fall grazing when other pastures are 
dry. He allows 2 acres per cow. 


When I visited the Peck farm in 
early April, I saw the best pasture 
I had seen anywhere in North Ala- 
bama. Cows were grazing in lush 
crimson clover and fescue. Ladino 
was about ready to furnish them 
heavy grazing. 

Although the farm is located in the 
rugged hill country of Marion Coun- 
ty, I did not see a wash or any evi- 
dences of erosion and loss of soil fer- 
tility on this farm. Every acre was 
blanketed and protected with clovers 
and grasses. 

Mrs. Peck says dairying, even on a 
small scale, has meant a lot to them. 
The Pecks bought a new electric sew- 
ing machine and $100 worth of stain- 
less steel cooking utensils with milk 
money. Best of all, they didn’t have 
to borrow money to take care of 
operating expenses. 
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Machine Cleans and Sizes Peanuts 
By N. M. Penny 


Georgia Experiment Station 


they fall through an opening and into 
a strong horizontal blast of air which 
separates peanuts into three bins: 
Rocks and heavy peanuts fall into 
one bin; light peanuts, other trash 
into a second; lighter trash and for- 
eign material into a third. Contents 
of first bin are taken to a stoner 
where rocks are taken out. Contents 
of second bin are fed onto a corru- 
gated, slotted screen to remove stems 
and sticks 1 to 3 inches long. 


MACHINE developed in Geor- 
gia to clean and size peanuts 
fomises to give growers a marketing 
tid they've long needed. The Geor- 
fa Engineering and Agricultural Ex- 


Peanuts are unloaded into a dump 
pitand elevated to a hopper above 
cleaning machinery. From the 

T, peanuts pass over an ordi- 
Mityscreen to remove dirt and some 
trash. Nuts then pass into an- 
hopper which holds them until 


With this machine a new method 
was developed for separating peanuts 
by sizes. It was designed first as a 
possible cleaner, but seems to be 
better adapted to sizing peanuts. 
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as NEW HUMBOLDT 


MODELG 
CUTTER @ SHREDDER 


U S. PAT NO. 2479510 


HUMBOLDT & 
CUTTER & SHREDDER | 


FOR BETTER STALK DISPOSAL 


Tough cotton stalks are no problem for the Humboldt 
Cutter and Shredder. The powerful high speed cutting 
knives cut, rip, shred and scatter the stalks—resulting in 
cleaner plowing, greater soil fertility and better pest con- 
trol. The new HUMBOLDT features heavier, more rugged 
construction, larger stalk receivers and completely shield- 
ed belts and pulleys. The new HUMBOLDT is designed 
especially for the cotton farmer. Its positive CROSS CUT 
ACTION cut and shreds ALL the stalks FASTER and 
CHEAPER in wet or dry soils. Guaranteed workmanship 
and materials. Remember, there are thousands of satis- 
fied HUMBOLDT customers! See your HUMBOLDT deal- 
er NOW—or write for FREE literature. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
McNEES SALES COMPANY 
Memphis, T 


IMPLEMENT SALES COMPANY 
THE okbaugh M 


Atlanta, Georgia 







NEW! 
HUMBOLDT MOUNTED CUTTER for 
INTERNATIONAL PICKERS 


Now you can pick cotton and cut stalks in 
one operation. Write for complete details! 





Manufacturers of Humboldt Loaders, Fuel Gavocs, “Quick Shift’’ 
for Allis-Chaimers Tractors and Tractor Wheel Mud Cleaners. 


FG. CO. HUMBOLDT, 











Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
e@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. e@ ‘Equality for Agriculture’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 








ACTUALLY 
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.In sizes used on farms, Clay Pipe is actually 
less expensive than other kinds of sewerage 
material. It is not affected by government 
restrictions — helps save other materials 
needed urgently for defense. And it's the 
only pipe that never rusts, corrodes, of 
deteriorates in any way. You can have your 
own individual sewage system and other 
property improvements. Use the pipe 
that costs less... yet never wears out! 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


showing how you can make important 
farm improvements — at low cost. 


WATIOWAL CLAY PIPE MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
206 Connally Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
100 N. LoSolle St., Rm. 2100, Chicago 2, III. 
311 High Long Bidg., SE. Long St., Columbus 15,0. 














By CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 





Have the shocks and disasters of 
two World Wars and a Great De- 
pression robbed you of any strong 
faith in the world’s future? If so, 
two kindred articles on this page 
may help give you new courage. 


HEN I was a young man in my teens and 

twenties, it seemed easy enough to believe 

in the steady forward progress of the human 
race. The “survival of the fittest” doctrine of evolu- 
tion seemed to make progress predestined. Had not 
Tennyson been right when he wrote of “one far-off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves”? 
Had not a great Bishop of the Methodist church 
been right when he expressed the 
faith of millions in these words: 

“Only an atheist can logically 
be a pessimist, The movement of 
humanity under the rule of an all- 
gracious, all-loving, all-powerful 
God must be forward, not back- 
ward.” 

When I entered my thirties the 
peace of the United States had 
not been broken since Appomat- 
tox except by a few weeks of an almost “phony war” 
with Spain. Democracy and progress seemed to be 
the order everywhere. England was shaking off the 
rule of hereditary lords. Social welfare was ad- 
vancing in Germany and other European countries. 
China had just become a Republic. Here in the 
United States Theodore Roosevelt had brought a 
larger social and moral vision to the Republican 
Party, and Woodrow Wilson to the Democratic 
Party. Even from the Czar of Russia came a noble 
plea for universal disarmament. 


Then suddenly in 1914 World War I broke 
out. But even in the midst of World War I there 
was comfort in the fact that millions of us—led by 
Woodrow Wilson and William Howard Taft—were 
determined to make this war “a war to end war” by 
setting up a “League of Nations to Enforce Peace.” 
But when Wilson broke his heart and his health 
fighting for the League and could no longer lead its 
forces wisely, Senators Lodge, Borah, and Reed 
scuttled the League, and to many of us who had 
been faithful to a great hope, its defeat seemed 
like the setting of a sun. 

To others like my old friend Captain Sam Law- 
rence, victory was only postponed. “The world 
must have one more war, and then it will learn its 
lesson,” he said. But even after World War II it 
seemed for months and even years as if not even 
two World Wars had taught our political leaders 
anything. A “United Nations” organization was set 
up indeed, but so feebly supported that many had 
no faith im its workability. “At the first test,” the 
cynics said, “it will fall to pieces just as did the old 
League of Nations after the United States refused 





to join it.” And for a long time these pessimists and 
cynics seemed to be right. 

Then came June 25, 1950. Nobody realized 24 
hours before, that it might be a turning point in 
human history. The North Koreans, powerfully or- 
ganized and powerfully supported, swooped down 
on feeble, unprepared, unready South Korea—all at 
a time when the United Nations was almost as 
feeble, as unprepared, as unready as little South 
Korea itself. The lion was prepared to take the 
lamb—and the lamb’s defenders were half a world 
away. Humanity seemed:ready to step backward. 


But then a miracle happened! It would have 
been easy enough for America to say, “South Korea 
is not necessary for our defense; why should our 
sons die to save it? . . . The UN is only an infant; 


why should it risk humiliation and defeat by try 
to stop so powerful an enemy? Let it wait an 
better organized before it tests its strength.” 


fortunately the counsels of cowardice did not 
vail. “Aggression must be stopped, no matter ¥ 
the cost,” the United States said and the UN; 
America sent its sons to war. Men -sealed 4 
faith in UN with their blood. Of course not 
nations were ready to send their full quota. Bu 
marvel is not that so-few nations responded t@ 
first call for united action against aggression, 
that so many did so and as quickly as they did.” 
faith in the dignity of the Human Race was ¥ 
cated. The sons of America and our allies 
stand and held it—held it in’ the face of states; 
and could not hold. For the first time in hu 
tory an overwhelming proportion of the nati 
the world lined up to check the aggression of 
nation. 


A thousand years from now the dead who 
in Korea may be remembered because they fough 
not merely a physical enemy, but a still greater 
enemy of the human race—War, Aggression, the 
age-long Tyranny of the Strong, the Law of Might, 
Once again we have faith in the Progress of Human. 
ity. Never again, perhaps, will any powerful nation 
believe it may crush and conquer a weaker nation 
without any regard for the atoused conscience of 
peace-loving nations. Much, very much, remains to 
be done for strengthening UN and world peace, but 
at least a definite turn has been made in human 
history. “The world’s great age begins anew.” We 
may feel prouder of belonging to the Human Rage, 





ADMIRE the human race. I do, indeed. 
Everybody is busy running us down these 

days, for the mess they say we have made here 
and there and everywhere. Pshaw! That's 
short-range stuff, a worm’s-eye view of our 
world. Over the marching and abundant cen- 
turies, we haven’t made any mess. Far from it! 

We have done and are doing a better job 
than anyone has any right to expect. We're all 
right! 

From the beginning we found ourselves 
alone in a vast universe, and not only alone but 
the only living thing on this planet which could 
realize its loneness. We realized it, gave it a 
good close look, and then turned our attention 
to making something practical and useful out of 
an unprecedented situation. 


First of all, we found for ourselves a Light, 
a God, and we got a sense of direction, a goal 
to work toward. *° 

We proceeded to set up standards for our 
living together. Early in our experience we 
made the revolutionary discovery that gentle- 
ness and kindliness were more practical than 
brute strength. No other species has ever found 
that out and used it as a model and practical 
code of conduct. 

We have in actual fact no one we need 
answer to, beyond ourselves, and yet we ob- 
serve our ideal standards in remarkable degree. 
We are honest and trustworthy one with an- 
other so that it is the exception, it is news, 
when we commit a theft. We are decent 99 per 
cent of the time, when we could easily be vile. 

With silence and mystery behind us and 





I Admire the Human Race 


By Roger Williams Riis 


(Copyright 1951 by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., and reproduced 
in The Progressive Farmer by permission) 


_ san, and I am proud indeed to be one of him. 


ahead of us, we make up gay little songs and 
whistle them, and our feet keep jig time to 
them. We look Life and Fate in the eye, and 
smile. I like that, and I admire the people 
who do it. 

Alone among all living things, we have dis- 
covered Beauty, and we cherish it, and create 
it for eye and ear. Alone among living things, 
we have the power to look at our environment 
and criticize it and improve it. 


Finding it necessary to live together by 
the millions, we created for ourselves governing 
systems covering vast geographical spaces. 
Now we actually have the thrilling and terrific 
idea of a world government, a global govern- 
ment to bring justice to white and black, to 
Eskimo and Afrikander, rich and poor, not be- 
cause any tribe is powerful and can exact jus- 
tice, but because we have conceived and cre- 
ated the ideal of justice and plan it for all men. 
This is great. This is not the act of-a little ani- 
mal, or a mean animal. This is possible only to 
a great animal. We think in global terms. We 
inhabit a star, and we know it. 

How shall I not admire such a creature? 
Daunted by~nothing, his horizons constantly 
recede, the territories of his possession and use 
expand and expand. Whenever he comes to an 
impassable obstacle, an apparently final barrier, 
he goes to work at it and, in due time, surpasses 
it. If he has limits, I do not see where they are. 
I do not think he has limits. F think he is a 
child of the universe who inherits eternity. I 
think he is wonderful, I am his devoted parti- 
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Toaster 


Westinghouse fROST-FREE 











is the only REFRIGERATOR that COUNTS 


When you open the door of a refrigerator you let in warm, moist air that forms 
frost. The Westinghouse Frost-FREE Refrigerator counts door openings and 
then automatically defrosts exactly when needed. It’s completely automatic. 


Only the new Westinghouse FROST-FREE 


¥ Automatically defrosts exactly when... and only when... it’s needed. No clocks, no timers. 
¥ Automatically disposes of frost water. No trays or pans to empty. Nothing to do. 


V Automatically defrosts so fast ...even ice cream and frozen fruits stay hard. 


NO DEFROSTING...anywhere, any time! 


With a Frost-Free, you just plug it in... use 
it...and enjoy it. You'll like so many other things 
about this grand, new Refrigerator, too: 

The famous Cotper Co xp that gives extra cold 
in the Freeze Chest and at the same time maintains 
safe, steady cold in the Main Food Compartment... 


Easy-to-use Egg Keepers, Shelves-in-the-Door, 


roast-deep Meat Keeper, Butter Keeper, Auto- 
matic Door Closer . . . even a Sterilamp® ultra- 
violet lamp to help keep it sweet and clean. 

See the new Frost-FREE models and other great 
new Westinghouse Refrigerators at your retailer’s, 
today. The Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Electric Appliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 


See TV’s New Dramatic Show ... WESTINGHOUSE “SUMMER THEATER”... Every Week 


Mobilaire Tank Cleaner Cleaner 


Electric Sink Range 
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you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS Westinghouse 
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i 
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Water Heater 


? 


... Of course, 
it’s electric! 





MAGIC BUTTON ACTUALLY COUNTS door openings. 
Full-width Freeze Chest freezes and stores 41 lbs. 
7 


EXCLUSIVE 3-WAY DOOR HANDLE, Iects you open 
the door easily, even when both hands are full. 


EXTRA-SIZE HUMIDRAWERS, deep enough for cab- 


bage, long enough for celery. Hold nearly a bushel. 
%* Trade Mark: U.S. Patents lesued Nos. 2,459,173 and 2,224,909 
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Woffle Baker a 


Roaster-Oven 





AMAZING NEW “VEST-POCKET’ ORCHARL 
Calthtall Fruit for Your Faunly AU Year Rout 


GIVES YOU ALL YOU WANT FOR EATING ¢ FREEZING ¢ CANNING ¢ STORI 


STARK GOLD CHERRY (Trade Mark), 
Sweet. Hardy. Survives toughest winters. FARK GOLDEN DELI- WLS 
STARKING HARDY GIANT CHERRY. Sorts. “Place Qsnred F000 
(U. S. Patent). Sugary sweet, apale in the ward” anid 
delicious. Bears Young, Heavy. ; 3 + ies Borbenk. Tree bears Pen 
mous crops, 











which was 
World's 
No. 1 red 
apple. 


New HAL-BERTA 
meme) i" ae Stark’s Exclusive New U. S$. PATENT PROCESS Hardy Dwarf 
peach. Some -) ® Fruit Trees (above) BEAR QUICKER, often at 2 years. 
h 1 Ib, 
oad % Wor oe ae 12 sensational, new, hardy Stark dwarfs (10 feet apart) need only 20 x 30 feet of 
ORIN: DS C H AMPION & BURBANK’S Famous Red-Flesh ground. Families with very small plots now can have the same, full-size 
Marks). Huge size—delicious 
Harvest-Fresh Fruit Delivered to these amesing new Sark VEST POCKET 


4S | Freestone Plums—RED ACE & Champion Fruit from these amazing dwarfs. They bear faster; need no picking 
/ 
TARK FRUIT TREES ty 
ORCHARDS. Yet it can be planted in a little . Mail Coupon for FREE 


ELEPHANT HEART (Trade- ladder; are wonderful anywhere. Ideal for landscape plantings. 
"¢ H story is told in our FREE 1952 
A HRUBS. Vj IN FS Ros} S } Just Like Having Big Baskets of That's what it’s like when you have one of / Catalog (see coupon below). 


Your Door Practically Free! po plot hardly bigger than a double Colorphoto Catalog 


UPPOSE a famous orchard started Grocery Bills Dwindle— Then you can appreciate how beautiful 


sa fruits are—how much a Stark “Vest-P 

delivering beautiful baskets of deli- Bonk Aesount Grows Orchard oon @ | for your poe and f 
cious, big juicy HARVEST-FRESH apples,  A%,ths proud owner of a “VEST-POCKET. Lith ie aren oes teneoel alas 
. é p A 4 ORCHARD, you can always have a big, cool, with gorgeous natural color pho’ 
peaches, plums, pears, cherries, apricots, crisp APPLE that could win a prize at a Bi our 302 famous varieties of fruits, 
grapes, etc. right to your door every week—practi- County Fair! You can serve generous help- berries, shade trees, shrubs, nes, 
cally free! So MANY baskets that you would have ings of luscious FRESH PEACH SHORT- . cream You may also have FREE copies 
enough to SERVE YOUR FAMILY PLENTY OF CAKE or FRESH CHE REY Fie at practi- America’s “Wizard Home Orchard Planning Guide, 
HEALT ett 4 : cally no cos' You can *for your Of Horticulture you how you can grow bushels of 

LTHFUL FRUIT ALL YEAR ROUND— tempting FRE “OT JAM or asked that Stark fruit on even a tiny plot of land, and @ 
right out of your own pantry, cellar or freezer. FRESH PLUM. JELLY. Your family will Bro’s carry on his new HOME LANDSCAPE PLAN® 
enjoy keener appetites rata more wholesome gteat work, and BOOK AND PLANS. All of this 9 
vitamin-filled meals, And your grocery bills introduce his new material is in great demand. To ave 


| RE Home Landscape Book get smaller—while your bank account Fruit Creations, sible risk of M meen, mail 
Also FREE 
—————— 


% 





gets bigger. coupon TOD 


and Master Plans The retail value of the first crop from 2 our Vest- 


Pocus — hard y Fe pay bak than the 
cost of the trees. And if you ever sell your place, fruit 
. f Shows How to Add More BEAUTY and CASH trees will add to the cash value. John Syovetans of 
- VALUE to Your Home—Just a FEW dollars’ worth of Pennsylvania writes, “I sold my house and lot and got 
trees and shrubs ...can add as much as $1000 to the $600 more for it because of the 6 good Stark Fruit Trees 
iif CASH VALUE of your home. Correct landscaping can that were then loaded with fruit.” 
Pee eee eee eens ee | make your place a home ) you, nelee 


bors will admire and These are the SAME TREES that commercial growers 
ourseli—send for FRE HOME plant to reap the biggest profits. Andrew Miller of a 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR "ANDSCAPE BOOK AND PLANS. Oregon, for example, grossed $17,350 ih just 6 years NURSERIES 
1952 COLORPHOTO CATALOG Just check box in coupon, from only 165 Starking Delicious trees. ? 
. : Why Stark Trees Yield Such Amazing Results ORCH ARDS 
STARK BRO’S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. 


How can Stark Bro’s offer fruits that are such vast B 1282 

improvements over the ordinary fruit trees that grew in Ox * Louisiana MISSOURI 
Box 1282, Louisiana, MISSOURI PF8-51 
Send me FREE your big beautiful new STARK 1952 COLOR- 


Grandfather's yard? What is the secret of these fabulous Town of 
jared varieties that bear years sooner; live years Largest in World Oldest in A 
PHOTO CATALOG filled with gorgeous natural color pastogsagne 
of your 302 varieties of fruit, berries, shade trees, shrubs, roses — inc ners 
Ss) 


er; yield more—bigger—betier-tasting fruit? The full 
tf" f ry ” . 8 Big Nurseries—East to West 
TARK Exclusive, Patented- Process HARDY DWARF and STAND 
ARD SIZE FRUIT TREES. Also send FREE, Stark HOME 


ORCHARD PLANNING BOOK. ane MONEY IN Pike TIME Seis in 
és , Farmer eae 5 Sense 
Include FREE HOME LANDSCAPE PLANNING BOOKLET T “pha ' one w Sone he 
and Picture Plans. urn your spare time into cash! Introduce famous Ce” te cae eae John oldviden -_ 18 York, 
[[] Hf yeu need 20 trees or more, check here for facts on Growing Fruit Stark Super-Quality Varieties in your locality . y money spare time Pe a farmer, finds this work 
sor Frome. easy, pleasant work during evenings, Saturdays, any ing past 21 years selling . both pleasant and profitable, 
time. No experience needed. Everyone knows Stark Stark Fruit Trees, etc. 
Bro’s, World’s Largest Nursery, founded 135 years Mother of 3Earns$974.55 ..» Big Earnings in Spare Hows 
ago. Get big, colorful money-making salés outfit oe “sone bo } J. B. Johnson, North Caro: 
FREE. Shows you how to start earning first day 1 ty Ahperan ag rye wy lina, during past 6 years, 








Idaho, earned $974.55 taken over $7,000.00 worth 

you tr ty. pig! COUPON, and mail ee last season in spare of Stark Bro’s Fruit Tree, 

CHECK HERE for Mor Money- Making Plans and FR EE Demonstra- she ag see —¢ if You a ° hours. More this year. Vine, Shrub and Rose order® _ 
ion it ntroduce ualit t riends, Spa 

Deighbors. | Pie asfat, easy work. Spare or f time, No experience needed. » od ee tae 
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